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■UP    FRONT 


Somewhere  in  France 

On  a  June  clay  in  1944,  my  Uncle 
Eli,  just  turned  20,  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  German  sniper. 
Growing  up,  I  knew  his  photograph, 
a  black-and-white  head  and  shoulder 
portrait  of  him  in  his  corporal's  dress 
uniform.  It  stood  in  a  gilded  frame 
on  a  bureau  in  my  grandparents' 
living  room.  Remembering  it  today,  I 
see  a  handsome,  skinny,  soft-faced 
boy  smiling  as  though  he'd  been 
caught  doing  something  he  shouldn '  t 
have  been  doing. 

No  one  talked  about  Uncle  Eli 
when  I  was  growing  up.  Not  my 
mother,  herself  brotherless,  who  had 
loved  him.  Not  my  father,  who  in  a 
minor  irony  of  war  was  on  the 
Normandy  beachhead  a  few  miles 
from  where  his  only  brother  was  slain , 
but  didn't  hear  of  it  for  months,  until 
news  reached  the  States  and  then 
recrossed  the  ocean  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Not  my  grandfa- 
ther, who  seldom  talked  at  all.  Each 
was  silent  about  Eli,  I  have  come  to 
learn,  for  his  or  her  own  reasons — 
complex  amalgamations  of  guilt,  re- 
gret and  sorrow.  But  in  their  silence 
they  were  also  co-conspirators  in  the 
central  fiction  of  my  grandmother's 
life — that  Eli,  her  youngest,  w;as  not 
dead  but  "lost"  and  would  return, 
would  one  day  walk  up  Malta  Street 
and  up  the  stairs  and  sleep  again  in 
the  back  bedroom.  "How  happy  we'll 
be  then!"  she  would  say,  "God  be 
thanked! "  Each  Passover  of  my  youth, 
as  we  sat  down  to  the  s«fosupper,  she 
would  declare  that  this  year  when  we 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  spirit 
of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  we  would  find 
Eli  standing  there.  And  each  year, 
when  I  was  sent  to  open  the  door,  I 
would  half  expect  to  find  him  in  the 


dim  hallway,  in  his  starched  uniform 
and  visored  cap,  smiling  like  he'd 
been  caught  doing  something  he 
shouldn't  have  been  doing. 


In  the  end,  Uncle  Eli  still 
escapes  me;  he  remains  the 
ghost  he  always  was,  one  of 
407,316  youthful  ghosts  who 
smile  on  in  a  dwindling  number 
of  memories  and  in  photo- 
graphs on  bureaus  across 
the  land. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  did  not  press 
their  silence.  Later  I  learned  more, 
though  not  much  more,  about  my 
missing  uncle:  that  he  was  shy,  stub- 
born, mischievous  and  guileless  as  a 
puppy.  No  scholar,  he  had  managed 
to  complete  high  school  only  thanks 
to  my  mother's  devoted  tutoring.  He 
also  suffered  from  a  physical  restive- 
ness  that  I  think  of  as  a  kind  of  ge- 
netic Birnbaum  affliction,  and  that 
in  my  own  generation  has  made  one 
brother  a  policeman  and  another  a 
farmer,  and  variously  drives  the  rest 
of  us,  who  earn  our  livings  in  seden- 
tary fashion,  to  spend  our  weekends 
re-sheetrocking  the  walls  of  our 
homes,  playing  drums  in  forgettable 
rock  bands  or  walking  40  miles  with 
no  true  destination.  Eli,  in  fact,  at  the 
moment  he  was  shot  was,  according 
to  one  story,  emerging  from  a  pond 
in  which  he'd  gone  swimming  after  a 
hot  day's  march.  It's  the  kind  of  thing 
I  or  any  of  my  brothers  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances;  it 


would  have  made  us  happy,  in  fact, 
and  so  I  imagine  that  he,  at  that 
moment,  was  happy,  too. 

Some  years  ago,  as  I  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  wanderjahr  in  Europe, 
my  father  took  me  aside  and  showed 
me  a  photograph  of  Eli's  gravesite  in 
a  military  cemetery  in  Normandy.  He 
had  taken  the  photo  shortly  before 
embarking  for  home  in  1945,  and  no 
one  had  been  to  the  grave  since.  I 
vowed  then  that  I  would  visit,  but  I 
didn't.  If  I  remember  right,  Paris 
distracted  me.  I  have  since  read  that 
many  of  those  crosses  and  Stars  of 
David  mark  nothing  but  a  name,  that 
the  bones  were  left  elsewhere,  buried 
where  they  fell — somewhere  in 
France,  as  the  expression  went. 

In  the  end,  Uncle  Eli  still  escapes 
me  as  he  likely  escapes  his  memorial; 
in  the  end,  he  remains  the  ghost  he 
always  was,  one  of  407,316  youthful 
ghosts  who  smile  on  in  a  dwindling 
number  of  memories  and  in  photo- 
graphs on  bureaus  across  the  land.  I 
like  to  think  that,  though  long  lost, 
they  are  still  members  of  an  extraor- 
dinary American  generation  that 
came  up  in  the  Depression,  won  the 
war  and  returned  home  to  build  an 
unparalleled  prosperity  that  has 
buoyed  most  of  us  for  45  years. 

Our  cover  story  of  remembrance, 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  begins  on  page  29.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  hundreds  of  alumni 
and  alumnae  who  responded  to  our 
call  for  assistance,  and  especially  to 
those  who  entrusted  us  with  their 


memories. 
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Narrow  gauge 

BY  GEORGE  F.  MADAUS 

The  standardized  testing  industry  is  a  billion-dollar  business  that  dictates 
the  fates  of  people  and  institutions.  Its  motives  and  values,  however,  go 
largely  unexamined. 


29    The  war  we  fought 

INTERVIEWS  BY  SEAN  SMITH 

Some  BC  graduates  stayed  home  with  blackout  curtains  and  a  radio;  others 
fought  in  the  heat,  mud  and  snow  of  distant  battlefields.  World  War  II,  which 
began  for  America  50  years  ago  this  December,  holds  vivid  memories  for 
those  who  were  there.  Our  sampling  of  43  stories  tells  the  tale. 
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Gothic  vision 


BY  SUSAN  KEANE 

They  called  it  "The  New  Boston  College,"  and  it  was  a  grand  dream. 
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■LETTERS- 


Ties  that  blind 

"State  of  the  union"  (Summer  1991)  was 
for  the  most  part  a  delightful  and  thought- 
pr<  >v<  >  k  i  1 1  n  series  of  reflections  on  a  few  of 
the  peoples  and  cultures  that  make  up 
our  ualion  and  that,  interacting  with  one 
another  and  the  Constitution,  define  our 
nation's  uniqueness.  The  series  was  timely 
not  only  because  of  the  upcoming  500th 
anniversary  of  Columbus'  landing,  but 
also  because  BC  needs  to  remind  itself 
periodically  that  its  primary  mission  for 
the  first  century  or  so  of  its  life  was  to 
educate  the  children  of,  notably,  Irish 
and  other  Catholic  arrivals  to  Boston. 

It  was  thus  all  the  more  dismaying  to 
come  upon  the  hectoring,  mean-spirited 
final  paragraphs  of  Professor  Richard 
Schrader's  otherwise  engaging  contribu- 
tion. If  some  Boston-area  Irish  have  struck 
Professor  Schrader  as  too  quick  to  pro- 
claim their  ethnic  background,  perhaps 
the  reason  is  that  they  do  not  feel  as  fully 
accepted  by  the  majority  culture  as  he 
does,  child  as  he  is  of  the  more  securely 
established  Midwestern  German-Ameri- 
can world,  about  which  he  writes  so 
warmly.  There  is  at  least  one  salient  his- 
torical factor  that  Professor  Schrader 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  next  time  he 
feels  the  urge  to  lecture  his  Celtic  neigh- 
bors on  tolerance  and  brotherhood.  The 
rigid  social  class  and  caste  system  opera- 
tive in  Massachusetts  until  well  into  this 
century  brought  with  it,  among  other 
horrors,  the  notorious  "No  Irish  Need 
Apply"  sign.  This  system  has  no  counter- 
part in  Ohio  history. 

Wading  through  the  sarcastic  sermon- 
izing of  Professor  Schrader's  conclusion, 
in  which  he  in  effect  laments,  regarding 
Boston-area  Irish,  "Why  can't  they  be  like 
us?"  I  was  reminded  of  Andrew  Greeley's 
study  of  white  ethnicity  in  America,  which 
carries  that  question  as  its  title.  But  then 
Professor  Schrader  is  not  really  inter- 
ested in  exploring  what  it  means  to  be  a 
white  ethnic  in  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  executes  some  rather  exquisite 
contortions  in  his  effort  to  wrest  what  he 
calls  the  "real  Germany"  of  Goethe  and 
Beethoven  from  what  he  calls  the  "shadow 
Germany,"  perpetrator  of  the  Holocaust. 
In  the  end  we  must  wonder  if  we  are 
dealing  here  with  merely  another  instance 
of  the  pot  straining  mightily  to  call  the 
kettle  black. 

ROBERT  W.  GREENE  '54 
Delmar,  New  York 


BQWs  six  reflections  on  ethnicity  stopped 

me  dead  in  my  tracks  with  Richard 
Schrader's  "The  music  lesson."  It  started 
out  innocently  enough  with  his  genea- 
logical searching,  but  ended  up  with  the 
crudest  Irish-bashing  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  He  seems  to  feel  that  because 
his  ethnic  group  assimilated  so  long  ago 
there  should  be  some  monolithic  assimi- 
lation all  around  despite  wide  differences 
in  homeland  experiences.  If  he  were  cre- 
ative in  his  long  Irish  scold,  there  might 
be  some  merit,  but  the  wearied-out  South 
Boston  busing  scene,  the  "political  evil" 
("evil"  as  in  Irish,  as  portrayed  in  Mortal 
Friends) ,  the  Celtic  tricolor  displayed  in 
the  bars  (butsureaslif'e  not  displayed  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  travesty  on  ethnic 
reflections),  makes  me  wonder  just  why 
he  is  provoking  ethnic  discord.  His  ar- 
ticle certainly  does  not  provoke  "inter- 
ethnic  harmony."  Irish  bumper  stickers 
evidently  get  to  him.  Maybe  one  in  par- 
ticular should  really  get  to  him  and  widen 
his  understanding  as  to  why  the  Irish  will 
not  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  meditate  for  a  moment  or  more 
on  one  of  the  Irish  self-love-proclaiming 
"billboards" — Bobby  Sands  Free  at  Last! 
I  am  disturbed  because  I  see  this  ar- 
ticle in  context  with  a  BC  upward  mobil- 
ity that  must  of  necessity  cut  back  on  the 
"Green,"  the  provincial  and  the  working- 
class  milieu.  Yes,  "Alluh  mention  verden 
brooder!"  But  I'm  still  stuck  trying  for 
one  small  phase  of  it,  "Tiocfaidh  ar  la!" 

ANN  P.  MURPHY 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 


Those  six  articles  under  the  heading  of 
the  "State  of  the  union"  are  very  interest- 
ing and  thought-provoking  reading.  I  have 
introduced  them  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends  here  in  this  building — a  residence 
for  elderly  people.  We  have  discussed 
them  over  our  morning  coffee  sessions. 


LEO  R.  O'NEILL  '62 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 


I  enjoyed  learning  more  from  my  former 
professor,  Paul  Schervish,  in  the  recent 
edition  of  BCM.  I  left  his  "Social  Prob- 
lems" class  in  1984  with  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  economic  bases  of  op- 
pression in  this  country.  Though  I  agree 
that  we  ignore  hungry  children,  infant 


mortality  rates  and  the  high  death  rate  of 
African  Americans  in  our  cities,  there  is 
still  another  group  of  people  who  must 
remain  silent  in  order  for  this  system  to 
thrive.  These  are  child  victims  of  emo- 
tional, verbal,  physical  and/or  sexual 
abuse,  who  represent  every  ethnic  and 
economic  background.  I  suspect  that  the 
more  we  talk  about  this  problem,  the 
clearer  will  be  our  awareness  of  those 
Schervish  rightly  identifies. 

DAWN  SKORCZEWSKI  '86 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


The  question  of  ethnicity  has  been  a 
principal  feature  of  my  reflections  for  the 
past  seven  or  so  years,  during  which  I 
began  to  incorporate  the  study  of  things 
Italian  into  my  previously  abstract  and 
formal  inquiries  into  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. In  college,  I  had  studied  four 
"foreign"  languages.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  since  a  short  lesson  from  my  grand- 
mother at  the  age  of  five — buongiomo,  come 
slai — I  looked  for  enrichment  from  my 
real  mother  tongue. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  Old  World 
is  backward,  and  that  our  technological 
power  is  the  be-all  and  end-all.  We  need 
a  fundamental  reorientation  in  our  edu- 
cational priorities  which  would  teach  us 
to  catch  up  to,  not  leave  behind,  the 
suggestions  of  our  origins.  We  learn  about 
history  as  the  passage  of  war  and  strife. 
History,  actually,  is  cultural  spirit  as  it 
develops  from  origins. 

PETER  ANGELO  DI  PIETRO  '84 

Manchester,  Connecticut 


As  a  recent  graduate,  I  just  received  my 
first  issue  of  Boston  College  Magazine.  I 
really  must  applaud  your  treatment  of 
multi-culturalism.  I  work  in  a  multi-cul- 
tured setting  in  Harlem,  New  York,  and 
find  my  "antennae"  going  up  at  the  men- 
tion of  ethnicity  and  culture. 

SR.  MARYF.  BARNES,  MED'91 
New  York,  New  York 


Ila  Gadhavi's  letter  "Life  experience" 
(Summer  1991)  in  response  tojohanne 
Lochard's  "Being  there"  (Spring  1991), 
while  a  welcome  accounting  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  minority  at  BC,  had  the  unfor- 
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tunate,  and  perhaps,  unintentional  ef- 
fect of  glossing  over  the  problems  many 
minorities  experience  at  the  University. 
If  Lochard's  article  is  any  indication  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem  of  race  and 
ethnicity  at  BC,  then  Gadhavi's  experi- 
ence is  surely  a  small  but  positive  step. 
Although  I  applaud  Gadhavi's  success, 
I'd  like  to  offer  another  view.  As  a  Latina, 
I  bore  the  brunt  of  numerous  misunder- 
standings due  to  my  color  and  ethnicity. 
Although  I  tried  to  retain  much  of  my 
ethnicity  "intact,"  while  at  the  same  time 
"cultivating"  relationships  with  other  stu- 
dents both  Caucasian  and  of  color,  it  was 
difficult  at  best.  My  conscious  effort  to 
"integrate"  at  BC  was  the  hardest  test  of 
my  young  life.  I  am  proud  of  the  sound 
education  I  received,  but  it  often  came 
with  sacrifice  and  pain,  due  to  insensitiv- 
ity  toward  my  ethnicity  and  lack  of  role 
models.  Except  for  rare  moments  of  ca- 
maraderie with  AHANA  peers,  isolation 
was  my  social  and  academic  experience 
at  BC.  It  is  somewhat  sad  but  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  1991  the  same  racial  and 
ethnic  typecasting  still  exists,  and  unfor- 
tunately, not  only  at  BC.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  heartening  to  note  BCMs  focus  on 
ethnicity  this  summer.  It  is  both  timely 
and  urgent  as  we,  as  a  nation,  try  to  come 
to  terms  with  our  cultural  diversity. 

CATHY  RICO  '82 
San  Francisco 


Frank's  other  place 

Sean  Smith's  "Frank'splace,"aboutFrank 
Campanella  [On  Campus,  Summer 
1991],  was  truly  on  target.  What  the  au- 
thor failed  to  mention,  however,  was  that 
Frank  never  stopped  teaching.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  a  student  in  the  course  he 
taught  on  finances  in  higher  education. 
It  was  an  engrossing,  enlightening  and 
practical  experience.  Despite  his  other 
commitments,  Frank  was  more  than  will- 
ing to  spend  time  with  students  to  make 
sure  they  understood  what  he  was  teach- 
ing. Boston  College  has  lost  an  excellent 
executive  vice  president,  but  when  the 
year  is  over  and  Frank  returns  from  sab- 
batical, it  will  be  able  to  rejoice  that  he  is 
again  in  the  classroom. 

REV.  P.  GERARD  SHAW,  OSA 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts 


Open  wound 

The  poignant  letter  in  the  Summer  issue 
from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jim  Donnells, 
Jr.,  '71  ["Wounds  of  war"],  written  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  stirred  up  some  of  my  own 
old  feelings  of  resentment  and  anger 
toward  my  alma  mater. 

When,  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
University  president  (who  had  been  one 
of  my  professors) ,  Seaveyjoyce ,  SJ,  yielded 
to  war  protestors  and  removed  ROTC 
from  campus,  I,  a  ROTC  graduate,  was 
already  a  combat  veteran  of  that  war. 
Using  the  logic  instilled  in  me  by  the 
good  fathers  during  my  undergraduate 
years,  I  concluded  that  if  ROTC  was  anath- 
ema, then  we  earlier  ROTC  graduates 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  must  have  also 
been  painted  with  the  same  cursed  brush. 
I  have,  since  then,  disassociated  myself 
from  an  institution  that  once  was  very 
dear  and  important  to  me. 

Colonel  Donnells,  quite  correctly, 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  that  the  decision 
for  this  country  to  go  to  war  rests  with 
civilian  politicians,  not  the  military.  Thus, 
there  exists  a  dichotomy  in  the  University 
bestowing  praise  and  honor  on  former 
Congressman  Thomas  'Tip"  O'Neill,  who 
voted  for  the  appropriations  without 
which  the  war  could  not  have  continued 
as  long  as  it  did,  and  the  University  disen- 
franchising those  of  us  that  O'Neill  and 
his  congressional  cohorts  sent  to  fight 
the  war  for  them. 

I  envy  Colonel  Donnells  when  he  says 
his  20-year-old  wounds  are  healed.  My 
feelings  of  estrangement  cannot  be  as- 
suaged until  a  resident,  credit-granting, 
Military  Science  (ROTC)  department  is 
permanently  returned  to  the  Boston  Col- 
lege campus,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

WILLIAM  F.  SULLIVAN  '53 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Retired 
Seattle,  Washington 

Editor's  Note:  Army  ROTC  returned  to  BC 
in  1987.  Currently  55  students  partici- 
pate in  that  program  as  well  as  in  Navy 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  programs.  ROTC 
courses  appear  on  BC  transcripts,  though 
no  credits  toward  graduation  are  granted. 


Hit  series 

Your  series  on  Ignatius  of  Loyola  makes 
interesting  reading.  There  is  certainly 
much  to  be  said  about  the  man,  his  times, 
and  his  legacy  that  is  relevant  today.  None 


of  your  commentators  have  mentioned, 
however,  what  was  bedrock  to  his  spiritu- 
ality— the  love  of  poverty.  Ignatius  not 
merely  tolerated  poverty;  he  embraced  it, 
urged  it  on  others.  He  used  to  call  it 
"mother."  In  assessing  the  impact  of 
Ignatius  on  the  modern  world  and  U.S. 
society,  this  aspect  of  the  man  deserves 
mention. 

J.  RAYMOND  BRETON  '57 
Walpole,  Massachusetts 


I  am  writing  to  applaud  BCM  on  its  won- 
derful series  on  Jesuit  history,  work  and 
spirituality.  As  a  theology  major  at  BC,  I 
greatly  enjoyed  each  segment,  and  found 
them  all  very  informative. 

PATRICIA  GARDNER  '88 
Stafford,  New  Jersey 

Points  of  view 

"We  are,  after  all,  descendants  of  ani- 
mals, and  our  identity  stems  not  from  our 
experience  with  animals,  but  rather  from 
our  experience  asanimals,"saysjim  Balog 
'74  (as  quoted  in  Works  and  Days,  Sum- 
mer 1991). 

No,  Mr.  Balog,  I  and  the  Christian 
community  have  an  entirely  different 
view,  one  that  BC,  at  least  at  its  outset, 
purposefully  taught.  The  view — that  of 
Revealed  Truth.  More  than  the  "mere 
story"  that  the  contemporary  critic  makes 
of  it,  the  Bible  forms  the  basis  of  at  least 
two  of  the  world's  great  religions  and 
continues  to  bear  relevance  and  wisdom 
to  any  thoughtful  reader.  Even  for  some 
BCM  readers,  the  magazine's  repeatedly 
sustained  humanist  point  of  view  not- 
withstanding. 

PAUL  F.  GALVIN  '70,JD'75 
Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Editor's  Note:  Our  Fall  1989  edition  car- 
ried "In  another  country,"  an  account  by 
Jeff  Thielman  '85,  of  his  years  as  avolun- 
teer  youth  worker  in  Tacna,  Peru.  We  are 
pleased  to  mention  that  these  adventures 
are  now  recounted  in  fuller  form  in  Vol- 
unteer with  the  Poor  in  Peru,  written  by 
Thielman  and  Raymond  A.  Schroth,  SJ, 
and  published  by  Paulist  Press. 

"BCM"  welcomes  letters  from  our  readers. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length. 
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Born  again 


A  religious  education  institute  celebrates  20  years 
and  a  new  life  training  a  lay  Catholic  ministry 


BY  RONNIE  FRIEDLAND 


W 


hen  BC's  Institute  for  Reli- 
gious Education  and  Pasto- 
ral Ministry  marked  its  20th 
anniversary  this  summer,  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  celebrants  not  only 
to  remember  beginnings,  but  to  re- 
flect on  change.  Created  in  1971  pri- 
marily to  educate  priests  and  reli- 
gious sisters  to  the  shifts  in  Catholic 
practice  and  understanding  envi- 
sioned by  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil (1963-65),  IREPM  first  carried  its 
mission  to  American  and  then  to  for- 
eign religious.  Ten  years  ago,  how- 
ever, it  began  a  new  life,  sailing  into 
an  area  also  related  to  Vatican  II,  but 
unforeseen  at  the  institute's  found- 
ing— the  preparation  of  lay  Catholics 
to  fill  newly  created  roles  in  the 
Church. 

"As  our  awareness  of  the  implica- 
tions of  Vatican  II  has  deepened  over 
the  years,  the  institute  has  shifted  to 
meet  those  needs,"  said  Fr.  Robert 
Imbelli,  IREPM  director  since  1987 
and  an  associate  professor  in  BC's 
Theology  Department.  "We  have 
moved  from  primarily  offering  an 
updating  for  religious  men  and 
women  to  offering  a  religious  foun- 
dation for  lay  people  interested  in 
serving  the  Church,  to  training  lay 
people  for  the  new  ministries  open  to 
them." 

Fueled  by  the  decline  in  numbers 
of  religious  in  the  Church  and  the 
related  growth  in  parish-based  minis- 
tries, the  demand  for  that  training 
has  been  rising.  Some  500  students 
annually  attend  the  institute  either 
full-time  or  in  the  summer,  working 
toward  certifications,  master's  de- 
grees, ajoint  MA/MSW  offered  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
a  PhD  program  in  religion  and  edu- 
cation and  a  sabbatical  renewal-in- 
ministry  program.   Of  those  500, 


nearly  50  percent  are  lay  Catholics. 
Vatican  II,  according  to  institute 
faculty  member  and  religious  educa- 
tion specialist  Thomas  Croome,  re- 
claimed "the  notion  that  all  Chris- 
tians, by  dint  of  baptism,  are  intended 
to  participate  actively  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  This  has  meant  a  whole 
new  day  for  the  Church  laity,  because 
it  said  the  people  are  the  Church,  not 
merely  the  priests  or  bishops,  and 
that  they  must  take  responsibility  for 
the  Church  and  participate  fully,  ac- 
tively and  consciously  in  the  life  of 
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the  Church,  and  be  trained  to  do  so." 
As  a  training  ground  for  a  new 
cadre  of  ministers,  Groome  said, 
IREPM  is  working  at  the  center  of  a 
significant  transition  for  Catholic 
identity  and  religious  practice.  There 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  more  and 
more  lay  people  on  parish  staffs,  said 
Groome.  Attendance  at  IREPM's  an- 
niversary celebration  injury  reflected 
this  burgeoning  interest.  Alecture  by 
the  popular  scripture  scholar  Fr. 
Raymond  Brown  drew  500  attend- 
ees, many  of  whom  were  local  lay 
people  involved  full-time  in  ministry, 
and  the  event  had  to  be  moved  to  the 
Robsham  Theater  to  accommodate 
the  crowd. 

Vatican  II  may  be  the  theological 


foundation  for  current  trends  within 
the  Church,  but  there  is  a  practical 
base  as  well.  According  to  IREPM's 
Assistant  Director  Maureen  O'Brien, 
"By  the  year  2000,  the  majority  of 
priests  in  this  archdiocese — and  this 
is  one  of  the  better  populated  ones — 
will  be  over  55. 1  anticipate  that  priests 
will  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  celebrating  Eucharists,  travel- 
ing around  a  circuit.  It  is  very  possible 
that  there  will  be  no  resident  priest. 
Their  time  will  be  so  pressured  that 
they  won't  be  able  to  lead  parish 
communitiesorworkwith  their  com- 
munity to  develop  a  vision  for  what 
they  want  to  be  both  as  a  community 
and  as  a  Church.  As  a  result,  priests 
will  need  to  work  more  with  non- 
ordained  [ministers],  who  will  take 
on  increased  responsibilities." 

O'Brien  is  also  hopeful  that  an 
opportunity  lies  behind  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  religious — that  a  "new, 
more  collaborative  vision  "will  emerge 
to  "empower  the  people  in  the  parish 
community  to  be  a  Church,  cling 
together  and  become  one." 

"The  Church  is  changing,"  said 
Claire  Lowery,  who  coordinates  the 
institute's  master's  program  in  pasto- 
ral ministry.  "In  the  past,  people  con- 
sidered ministry  the  responsibility  of 
sisters  and  priests,  and  relegated  re- 
sponsibility to  them.  Now,  however, 
as  lay  people  move  into  positions  of 
authority,  it  confronts  people  with 
more  imitable  models.  If  peers  speak 
to  them  and  preach  how  to  live  differ- 
ently, it  may  inspire  them  to  actually 
live  differently." 

Groome  notes,  however,  that  if 
pastoral  ministry  is  to  become  a  true 
career,  lay  ministers  need  to  receive 
adequate  compensation  for  their 
work.  "The  Church  has  been  gener- 
ous in  paying  for  education  for  sisters 
and  brothers  and  priests,"  said 
Groome.  "Now  it  must  also  be  gener- 
ous to  the  lay  men  and  women  who 
want  to  be  pastoral  ministers  and 
participate  actively  in  the  Church." 
Groome  points  out  that  such  people 
would  have  difficulty,  due  to  low  sala- 
ries, in  repaying  education  loans. 
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While  most  lay  Catholics  at  IREPM 
are  working  toward  certification  as 
non-ordained  members  of  parish 
staffs — as  pastoral  associates  or  pasto- 
ral ministers — not  all  are  enrolled 
with  a  career  in  mind.  Mary  Piccolo, 
who  originally  took 'just  one  [IREPM] 
course  for  enrichment"  found  that 
the  institute  "rekindled  my  own  spiri- 
tuality. As  long  as  there  are  priests  who 
do  the  Church  work,  people  will  sit  on 
the  sidelines.  We  lay  people  need  to 
assume  more  responsibility  and  to  re- 
ceive encouragement  to  do  so." 

"It  is  important,"  said  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology  Mary  Boys,  a 
member  of  the  institute  faculty,  "for 
the  Church  to  have  members  who 
are  well  educated  in  the  tradition, 
and  who  can  talk  about  it.  Although 
not  all  our  graduates  work  for  the 
Church,  they  do  help  humanize  the 
world  and  develop  humankind." 

Fr.  Imbelli  noted  that  only  since 
Vatican  II  has  it  become  possible  to 
offer  training  for  ministry  outside 
the  seminary  context.  Although  not  a 
seminary,  the  institute,  he  said,  "must 
meet  both  the  University's  needs  for 
academic  rigor  and  the  Church's 
needs  for  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing. Walking  the  fine  line  between 
meeting  those  occasionally  compet- 
ing needs,  serving  as  an  embodiment 
of  Boston  College's  Catholic,  Jesuit 
and  academic  heritage,  and  as  a 
bridge  between  the  University  and 
the  Church,  is  a  wonderful  chal- 
lenge." 

There  were  times  in  the  past  when 
that  bridge  seemed  in  a  state  of 
disrepair,  when  misunderstand- 
ing and  suspicion  got  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  between  the  institute  and 
the  local  Boston  Archdiocese.  But 
over  recent  years  steps  have  been 
taken  to  foster  collaboration.  The 
development  needs  of  lay  ministers 
in  the  archdiocese  were  addressed  by 
a  new  BC  program  that  allows  full- 
time  non-ordained  ministers  to  audit 
an  institute  course  each  year  at  re- 
duced cost,  and  regular  consultations 
have  been  initiated  between  the  insti- 


tute and  the  archdiocese's  Office  for 
Pastoral  Ministry  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation. Additionally,  Fr.  John 
McCormack,  secretary  for  ministe- 
rial personnel  in  the  archdiocese, 
now  sits  on  the  institute's  advisory 
board.  At  IREPM's  20th  anniversary 
dinner,  Fr.  McCormack  conveyed  the 
congratulations  of  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law.  "It  is  imperative,"  said  Fr.  Imbelli, 
"if  we  speak  about  a  new  age  of  col- 
laboration, to  practice  what  we 
preach.  Collaboration  begins  at 
home." 

Now  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  institutes  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  IREPM  spent  part  of 
its  20th  anniversary  setting  an  agenda 
for  the  future.  At  a  special  forum 
during  the  celebration,  60  partici- 
pants offered  suggestions  such  as  one- 


week  training  sessions  to  support  in- 
dividuals already  in  ministry,  liturgy 
education  courses  for  non-ordained 
people,  and  extension  courses  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country  that  would 
be  taught  by  teams  of  faculty  and 
alumni. 

"My  vision  for  the  future  of 
IREPM,"  said  Fr.  Imbelli,  "is  in  a  self- 
conscious  and  mature  way  to  honor 
all  three  components  of  religion — 
the  institutional,  the  intellectual  and 
the  spiritual.  In  this  way  we  can  be 
faithful  to  our  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
heritage  and  contribute  creatively  to 
serving  the  needs  of  the  emerging 
'world  Church.'" 

Ronnie  Friedland  is  a  staff  writer  in  BC's 
Office  of  Communications. 
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In  these  hard  times 


The  soured  Massachusetts  economy  has  brought  more — and  older — -job  seekers 
back  to  alma  mater  for  employment  advice 


BY  SEAN  SMITH 

he  pleas  for  help  that  Jean 
Papalia  hears  from  BC 
alumni  in  the  reductive  '90s 
are  different,  and  more  compel- 
ling, than  those  she  heard  in  the 
booming  '80s. 

"A  few  years  ago,  many  people 
I  would  talk  to  hadjobs,  but  their 
need  was  'I  want  a  better  lifestyle. 
I  want  to  change,  cut  back  a  bit,'" 
says  Papalia,  assistant  director  of 
the  BC  Career  Center.  "Nowa- 
days, what  you  hear  is  'I  need 
job.'  Period." 

During  1990-91,  the  number 
of  alumni  seeking  individual  ap- 
pointments at  the  Career  Center 
rose  by  33  percent  to  695.  And  it's 
not  only  alumni  in  their  20s  or 
30s  who  are  turning  up,  but  gradu- 
ates in  their  40s  to  60s.  "Our  ex- 
perienced alumni  are  feeling  this 
recession  acutely,"  says 
Alumni  Association  Di- 
rectorjohn  Wissler  '57,  who 
has  taken  a  few  networki 
calls  himself  from  older  gradu- 
ates. "It  is  like  nothing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  My  sense  is  that  these 
older  alumni  are  availing  themselves 
of  services  more  likely  to  be  used  by 
someone  who  has  been  out  10  years 
or  less." 

Because  about  half  of  all  BC  alumni 
live  in  Massachusetts,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  more  than  a  few  were  swept 
up  in  the  dramatically  swift  end  to 
Massachusetts'  golden  age.  Accord- 
ing to  the  state  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Services,  the  Massachusetts 
unemployment  rate  in  1988  was  3.3 
percent,  more  than  2  percent  below 
the  national  average.  Three  years 
later,  the  rate  was  9.5  percent,  with 
some  300,000  persons  out  of  work. 
Additionally,  in  July  of  this  year,  al- 
most 30  percent  of  continuing  un- 


state 
were  tiled  by  persons  45 
or  older.  When  times  are 
hard,  "companies  are  willing  to  trade 
experience  for  a  relatively  younger 
age,"  says  one  BC  graduate  in  his 
early  60s  who  had  been  unemployed 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  "That's 
not  a  cop-out  or  an  excuse,  it's  a  real 
fact." 

This  alumnus,  who  had  worked  in 
the  electronics  industry  for  12  years, 
has  found  goodjob  leads  but  remains 
an  applicant  and  is  certain  age  is  a 
factor.  Like  most  seasoned  workers, 
he  relied  at  first  on  a  network  of 
professional  colleagues,  including 
other  BC  graduates.  "The  trouble  is, 
the  guys  in  your  network  may  not  be 
doing  much  better  than  you,"  he  says. 
"One  guy  I  contacted  found  out  that 
morning  that  his  company  was  being 


2  moved  to  North  Carolina." 
2        One   48-year-old  graduate 
%  who  lost  his  job  in  the  financial 
I  services  industry  last  fall  credits 
his  personal  BC  network — three 
alumni  he  refers  to  as  "my  advi- 
sors"— with  helping  him  negoti- 
ate a  better  severance  arrange- 
ment. "The  package  I  had  been 
offered  was  really  unacceptable," 
says  the  graduate,  recently  hired 
by  an   insurance  company.   "I 
wasn't  going  to  do  anything 
about  it,  but  these  guvs  encour- 
aged me.  It  was  kind  of  hard  to 
do  it,  but  as  a  result  I  was  able  to 
keep  using  office  space.  That 
came  in  handy  for  job-search- 
ing." 

Where  agraduate'sjob-search- 
ing  methods  do  fall  short,  Bos- 
ton College  offers  the  assistance 
of  the  450-member  Alumni  Ca- 
reer Network,  established  in  the 
1980s  through  the  Career  Cen- 
ter and  the  Alumni  Association. 
At  the  Career  Center,  several  ini- 
tiatives have  been  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  rising  need  among  gradu- 
ates. These  include  ajob  fair  for  older 
alumni  co-sponsored  last  May  with 
other  Boston-  area  colleges  (another 
is  planned  for  April  13,  1992),  the 
addition  of  two  job  databases  to  the 
Career  Center  listings  and  the  provi- 
sion by  the  Alumni  Association  of  a 
Macintosh  computer  that  graduates 
can  use  for  drafting  resumes  and  cover 
letters. 

Older  alumni  tend  as  a  group  to 
rely  on  their  own  developed  resources 
rather  than  those  available  at  Boston 
College.  But,  Papalia  notes,  this  group 
may  still  find  BC's  services  useful  in 
relearning  the  particulars  ofjob-hunt- 
ing — like  how  to  write  a  contempo- 
rary resume — and  in  developing  an- 
swers to  the  particular  questions  ex- 
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perienced  workers  need  to  ask  them- 
selves as  they  look  for  newjobs  or  new 
career  fields.  These  issues,  Papalia 
says,  are  often  complicated  and  not 
always  resolved  in  the  course  of  one 
interview  at  the  Career  Center. 
Nor,    in   these   times,   are  job 


searches  easily  resolved,  especially  for 
experienced  workers.  One  middle- 
aged  graduate  approaching  his  third 
year  of  unemployment  has  used  some 
resources  at  the  Alumni  Association 
and  has  considered  changing  profes- 
sional fields  and  becoming  a  teacher. 


"But  I  don't  have  the  education 
credits,  and  it's  really  not  a  viable 
alternative  to  my  profession,"  he  says. 
"I've  had  some  leads,  which  I'd  got- 
ten through  the  industry,  but  over 
time  they  go  away.  Since  February  it's 
been  pretty  desperate." 


While  hundreds  cheered 


Nobody  burned  an  Aggie  in  effigy,  but  BC's  first  regular  season  pep  rally  in 
some  time  gave  hopes  that  a  tradition  can  be  revived 


BYJOHN  OMBELETS 

Arara  avis  was  spotted  on  cam- 
pus this  fall,  one  common  to 
many  institutions  with  Top  20 
athletics  rankings,  but  not  seen  at  BC 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  unusual  species  was  a  regular 
season  football  pep  rally,  the  first 
since  October  9, 1970,  when  a  similar 
event  marked  the  dedication  of  BC's 
Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame.  (The 
Eagles  lost  to  Penn  State  the  follow- 
ing day.)  No  such  exalted  enterprise 
undergirded  this  year's  rally,  held 
September  6  on  O'Neill  Plaza  (the 
Eagles  lost  to  Michigan  the  following 
day) ,  but  a  modest  ambition  by  the 
Athletic  Association  to  revive  a  plea- 
surable event  that  was  a  regular  oc- 
currence on  fall  Fridays  in  the  '50s 
and  early  '60s. 

The  pep  rally  is  a  highly  evolved 
creature  on  some  campuses.  At  Notre 
Dame,  rallies  are  held  in  the  basket- 
ball arena  before  every  Fighting  Irish 
home  game,  and  South  Bend  resi- 
dents cavort  with  students,  and  some- 
times celebrity  fans  in  town  for  the 
game  get  up  and  lead  a  few  cheers.  At 
one  of  the  new  Big  East  entries,  Mi- 
ami, fraternity  lads  are  required  to 
attend  every  football  pep  rally.  At  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  pep  rally  ritual 
is  old  enough  to  have  developed  sepa- 
rate doctrinal  practices  for  each  op- 
ponent. Before  the  Longhorns  play 
Texas  A&M,  for  example,  students 
carry  lit  candles  in  an  attempt  to  hex 


the  Aggie  football  squad. 

There  were  no  big  names  or  burn- 
ing tapers  or  members  of  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  Association  in  evidence  on 
O'Neill  Plaza  on  this  particular  Fri- 
day afternoon.  In  fact,  for  45  minutes 
after  the  rally  began,  there  was  nary  a 
cheerleader  in  sight — -just  a  local  rock 
band  churning  out  pop  covers  in  the 
lee  of  the  library,  and  tables  laid  out 
with  franks,  rolls,  potato  chips  and 
fruit  drinks  at  the  back  end  of  the 


plaza,  all  under  a  suitably  autumnal 
blue-gray  sky. 

The  students  gathered  slowly.  They 
munched,  lounged  on  the  plaza  steps, 
eyeballed  each  other,  shouted  to 
friends,  danced  and  tossed  footballs 
and  frisbees.  Finally,  the  strains  of 
the  rock  band  died  away  and  the 
event  began  to  take  on  traditional 
stylings.  The  cheerleaders  performed 
their  splits  and  tumbles  and  led  the 
throng  through  a  few  "We  Are  BC!" 


The  plaza  percolates:  "We  are  BC!" 
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cheers.  The  mascot  capered,  and  the 
Golden  Eagle  Dancers  shook  their 
latex-clad  selves  to  Paula  Abdul's 
"Vibeology."  The  Eagles  Marching 
Band  played  many  verses  of  "For  Bos- 
ton." University  President  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  and  football  Coach  Tom 
Coughlin  made  appropriately  enthu- 
siastic comments  and  seemed  pleased 
to  do  so.  And  the  team  members, 
nicely  filling  out  their  street  clothes, 
stood  before  the  library  and  were 
introduced.  By  that  time  nearly  ev- 
eryone was  on  their  feet,  cheering, 
clapping — a  scattered  few  howling 
for  blue-and-maize  blood. 

One  student  who  declined  to  give 
his  name  observed  that  the  gathering 
was  mostly  seniors  "who  only  came 
for  the  free  food,  and  freshmen  who 
don't  know  any  better."  But  at  least 
one  senior  wasn't  there  for  the  food. 
"It's  about  time,"  said  Gregory  Christo 
'92,  who  plays  in  the  marching  band. 
"People  are  down  on  [the  team]  be- 
cause they  haven't  been  good,  but 
you  still  have  to  support  them." 


The  judgment 


The  team  members,  nicely 
filling  out  their  street  clothes, 
stood  before  the  library  and 
were  introduced.  Nearly  every- 
one was  on  their  feet,  cheer- 
ing, clapping— a  scattered  few 
howling  for  blue-and-maize 
blood. 


Hunkered  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
library  steps,  Sharon  Grazioso  '93, 
was  photographing  the  rally  for  a 
course  she's  taking,  but  she,  too,  pro- 
fessed a  liking  for  the  festivities.  "I 
think  it's  something  they  should  do 
more  often,"  she  said.  "It  gets 
everybody's  spirit  up." 

Another  woman  with  a  camera, 
Barbara  Kelley,  was  there  to  shoot  a 
video  of  her  daughter,  Jaime,  a  jun- 
ior and  member  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
Dancers.  The  rally,  she  declared, 
"gives  the  kids  a  chance  to  have  fun 
and  be  silly.  Everything  is  so  serious 


these  days.  They'll  have  lots  of  time 
later  to  be  serious." 

In  the  third-floor  stacks  inside  the 
library,  Sheryl  Tierney  '92,  fought  to 
remain  serious  long  enough  to  finish 
studying  for  her  October  law  boards. 
On  a  late  Friday  afternoon,  hers  was 
the  only  occupied  carrel.  The  muffled 
sounds  of  the  band  filtered  into  the 
room.  Tierney  was  working  on  math 
problems  because,  she  said,  "When  I 
tried  to  do  the  verbal,  I  couldn't;  I 
can't  read  to  music." 

At  the  reference  desk,  librarian 
Joan  Bengler  said  no  students  had 
complained  about  the  pep  rally  dis- 
turbing them.  "Actually,  I  kind  of  like 
it, "  she  said.  "Things  get  kind  of  quiet 
on  a  Friday." 

Using  hot  dogs  consumed  as  a 
benchmark,  the  turnout  probably  was 
near  1,000,  which  pleased  Athletic 
Association  promotions  head  Peter 
Frechette.  He  pronounced  the  ex- 
periment a  success  and  said  it's  likely 
the  campus  will  see  another  pep  rally 
next  season. 


There  was  method  behind  a  Salvador  an  jury's  odd  verdict  in  the  Jesuit  murders 


BYJ.  DONALD  MONAN,  SJ 

I  udge  Ricardo  Zamora's  reading 
f^  of  the  guilty  verdictagainstColo- 
P  nel  Guillermo  Benavides  for  the 
murder  of  the  six  University  Jesuits, 
their  housekeeper  and  her  daugh- 
ter, frankly  surprised  the  bank  of  for- 
eign observers  in  the  crowded  court- 
room; puzzlement  spread  at  the  con- 
viction of  Lieutenant  Yusshy  Mendoza 
on  the  sole  count  of  murdering  the 
15-year-old  Celina;  and  every  breath 
of  air  drained  from  the  room  as 
Zamora  read  the  verdict  "not  guilty" 
against  each  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
confessed  the  lurid  details  of  actually 
killing  the  defenseless  victims  on  the 
University  of  Cenu-al  America  cam- 
pus on  November  16,  1989. 


How  make  sense  out  of  convicting 
the  one  defendant  who  was  certainly 
not  present  on  campus  that  grue- 
some night  and  declaring  "not  guilty" 
the  man  who  confessed  to  using  an 
AK47  personally  on  three  of  the  mur- 
dered Jesuits?  How  exonerate  the 
man  who  admitted  killing  both 
women,  while  convicting  someone 
else  only  of  the  daughter's  murder? 
And  if  all  confessed  murderers  of  the 
Jesuits  were  not  guilty,  how  explain 
the  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  one 
defendant  who  admitted  nothing? 

The  morning  after  the  verdicts, 
no  member  of  the  international  ob- 
servers took  any  satisfaction  from  the 
outcome.  The  verdicts,  to  some,  dis- 
played a  complete  lack  of  rationality; 


they  left  a  legacy  of  eight  bullet- 
riddled  bodies  but  no  one  guilty  of 
firing  the  bullets.  Perhaps  the  most 
haunting  part  of  our  dissatisfaction — 
no  member  of  the  Green  Beret- 
trained  Atlacatl  Battalion  that  con- 
fessed to  the  murders  was  found 
guilty.  Neither  of  the  two  persons 
convicted  belonged  to  the  Atlacatl, 
nor  were  they  part  of  the  permanent 
command  structure  of  the  military. 
Whatever  the  implications  of  this 
grim  fact,  the  jury  did  employ  a  prin- 
ciple of  sorts  in  framing  their  un- 
usual verdicts.  In  declaring  Colonel 
Benavides  guilty,  they  were  holding 
accountable  the  person  who  gave  the 
orders,  who  was  most  in  control  of 
the  murderous  operation.  In  exoner- 
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ating  the  others,  they  were  not  deny- 
ing the  fact  of  the  murderous  actions 
these  had  confessed,  but  declaring 
they  were  not  "culpable." 

Even  though  Salvadoran  law 
clearly  accepts  the  principle  recog- 
nized since  the  Nuremberg  trials  that 
soldiers  are  not 
obliged  to  follow 
illegal  orders, 
the  jury  seem- 
ingly reflected 
the  ordinary 
Salvadoran's  un- 
derstanding that 
soldiers  have  no 
choice  but  to  fol- 
low orders.  All 
international 
observers,  but 
especially  those 
from  legal  agen- 
cies fighting  gov- 
ernment-spon- 
sored  terrorism 
and  murder, 
were  profoundly 
saddened  at  the 
freeing  of  those 
acting  under  or- 
ders. 

But  in  ren- 
dering the  ver- 
dict      against 

Benavides,  the  jury  gave  new  incen- 
tive to  dispel  the  deepest  source  of 
dissatisfaction  since  the  investigation 
began,  namely,  the  refusal  of  infor- 
mation by  both  U.S.  and  Salvadoran 
authorities  that  would  corroborate 
or  dissolve  the  powerful  weight  of 
circumstantial  evidence  that  other 
members  of  the  military  command 
were  intellectual  authors  of  the 
crimes. 

Shortly  after  the  trial,  Jose  Maria 
Tojeira,  SJ,  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Central  America,  gave  an  hour-long 
televised  reflection  on  the  outcome 
of  the  proceedings.  While  he  person- 
ally regretted  that  all  eight  defen- 
dants were  not  declared  guilty,  and 
voiced  his  belief  that  only  partial  truth 
and  partialjustice  had  been  achieved, 
he  unequivocally  accepted  the  judg- 


ment of  the  court. 

In  a  very  poignant  reflection  on 
the  possibility  of  President  Cristiani's 
granting  not  an  amnesty  (that  would 
erase  both  crime  and  conviction), 
but  pardon  to  Colonel  Benavides  and 
Lieutenant  Mendoza,  Fr.  Tojeira  said 


This  trial  has  done  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  autonomy  of 
the  Salvadoran  military  and 
its  impunity  from  punishment 
for  its  outlaw  actions  is  in  any 
way  reduced. 


that  he  and  his  fellow  Jesuits  had 
never  sought  vengeance — but  only 
truth  and  justice.  With  the  trial  of 
these  individuals  over,  he  said  it  was 
now  time  to  think  of  forgiveness  and 
of  pardon — indeed  time  for  the  re- 
integration into  society  that  pardon 
brings.  Salvadoran  prisons,  in  his  view, 
simply  destroy,  not  rehabilitate.  If 


the  convicted  parties  initiated  the 
request,  therefore,  and  if  done  fully 
in  accord  with  the  law,  he  would  sup- 
port a  decision  to  gran  t  pardon .  There 
are  obvious  dangers  in  supporting  a 
government's  pardoning  its  own 
agents  for  terroristic  acts.  And  yet  Fr. 
Tojeira's  dis- 
arming support 
for  pardon  and 
forgiveness, 
whatever  its  le- 
gal wisdom, 
seemed  strik- 
ingly worthy  of 
the  scholarly  re- 
ligious men  and 
defenseless  Sal- 
vadoran women 
who  had  surren- 
dered their  lives 
to  violence. 

Clearly  the 
trial  is  over; 
those  acquitted 
shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  double 
jeopardy.  But 
thejury's  willing- 
ness to  convict 
the  one  person 
it  was  convinced 
gave  the  order 
makes  impera- 
tive renewed  efforts  to  determine 
whether  Benavides  had  partners  in 
formulating  the  orders  or  was  acting 
"under  orders"  himself.  Fr.  Tojeira 
will  look  to  agencies  in  El  Salvador  to 
make  that  determination.  The  bizarre 
outcome  of  the  trial  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  to  America's  integ- 
rity that  Federal  agencies  finally  grant 
access  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  to  the  scores  of  docu- 
ments they  hold  secret  for  reasons  of 
"national  security." 

The  final  question  addressed  to 
Fr .  Tojeira  during  his  interview  should 
be  addressed  as  well  to  Americans. 
What  link  should  there  be  between 
the  conviction  of  the  murderers  and 
the  provision  of  continuing  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador?  His  response  was 
immediate  and  unambiguous.  If  the 
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trial  were  conducted  as  the  price  for 
American  military  aid,  he  would  dis- 
sociate himself  from  it  completely. 

Americans,  however,  must  answer 
the  question  differently.  The  most 
important  issue  for  the  future  of  El 
Salvador  throughout  the  investiga- 
tion of  thejesuit  killings  has  been  the 
power  of  the  military  to  act  with  im- 
punity and  stand  unaccountable  for 
egregious  violations  of  human  rights. 
As  long  as  that  impunity  remains,  the 
United  States  should  refuse  all  mili- 
tary assistance  at  the  risk  of  being 
partners  in  unspeakable  crimes.  This 
trial  has  done  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  autonomy  of  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  its  impunity  from  pun- 
ishment for  its  outlaw  actions  is  in 
any  way  reduced.  The  temporary  sur- 
render of  one  colonel's  career  while 
murderers  in  government  uniforms 
go  free  is  scant  evidence  that  the 
military  command  structure  or  its 
relationship  to  civilian  or  judicial 
control  is  even  minimally  altered. 

As  the  rhythm  of  the  judge's  re- 
peated "es  culpable?  No"  died  in  the 
courtroom  and  people  rose  to  de- 
part, the  eight  defendants  that  had 
stonily  faced  the  audience  for  three 
days  remained  seated  in  their  rigid 
line  of  chairs.  Without  changing  ex- 
pression, they  silently  joined  hands 
in  a  symbol  of  unshaken  solidarity. 
Unless  the  United  Nations'  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peace  in  El  Salvador  suc- 
ceed in  the  fundamental  task  of  sub- 
jecting the  military  to  the  demands  of 
justice  under  civilian  control,  the 
Congressional  vote  to  restore  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  must  remain 
resoundingly  negative. 

Fr.  Monan,  president  of  Boston  College, 
attended  the  trial  of  nine  Salvadoran 
military  personnel  (one  in  absentia)  ac- 
cused of  killing  thejesuit  President  of  the 
University  of  Central  America,  five  of  his 
Jesuit  colleagues,  their  housekeeper  and 
her  daughter  on  November  16, 1989.  This 
article  first  appeared  in  the  October  8, 
1 991  "Boston  Globe  "and  is  reprinted  with 
permission. 


PULSE  transplants  take 
root  in  Louisiana  and  N.Y. 

J  At  Louisiana  State  University, 
37  students  interested  in  combining 
social  service  and  coursework  recently 
registered  for  English  composition 
sections  that  involve  three  to  five 
hours  of  community  service  per  week 
at  selected  agencies.  Their  composi- 
tion assignments  will  stem  from  their 
community  service. 

J  At  Southern  University,  also  in 
Louisiana,  38  seniors  and  juniors 
elected  to  fulfill  a  community  service 
requirementwith  courses  thatinvolve 
journal  keeping,  essay  writing  and 
oral  presentations  to  a  seminar  class. 

□  At  New  York's  Iona  College,  a 
course  on  "Service  and  Christianity" 
will  be  offered  in  the  religious  studies 
department  this  spring.  The  course 
will  link  community  service  and  the 
study  of  religion. 

Any  of  this  sound  familiar?  It 
should.  These  courses  are  modeled 
on  the  curriculum  offered  by  BC's 
PULSE  program,  which  for  22  years 
has  been  integrating  classroom  study 
and  social  advocacy  field  work. 

PULSE  of  Louisiana,  as  it's  called, 
is  a  two-year  demonstration  project 
directed  by  Rev.  Ronald  Whitmer,  an 
Episcopalian  priest  who  first  heard 
about  PULSE  while  attending  a 
Lonergan  Workshop  at  BC  in  1979. 
The  Iona  College  experiment  is  be- 
ing led  by  Carl  Procario-Foley,  whose 
search  for  a  model  took  him  around 
the  country  with  a  final  stop  at  BC, 
where  he  was  impressed  with  "the 
way  PULSE  blends  service  with  study 
in  traditional  disciplines,  without 
compromising  either." 

"We  are  very  encouraged  by  the 
growing  interest  in  PULSE  as  a  model 
program,"  said  PULSE  Director  Ri- 
chard Keeley,  who  consulted  on  the 
PULSE  transplants  in  both  Louisiana 
and  New  York.  "We've  always  insisted 
that  combining  theory  and  practice 
will  best  serve  the  educational  goals 
of  the  University  at  the  same  time 
that  it  assists  in  meeting  community 
needs." 


There  may  be  some  additional 
expansion  in  PULSE's  future.  Strong 
expressions  of  interest  have  come 
from  St.  Mary's  College  in  South 
Bend,  Assumption  College  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, while  requests  for  information 
have  also  come  from  Marquette, 
Creighton  and  Pace  universities  and 
from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

Core  curriculum  is  revised, 
returned  to  'front  burner' 

There  are  going  to  be  some 
changes  in  BC's  undergraduate 
core  curriculum.  First,  begin- 
ning in  the  1993-94  academic  year, 
the  core  will  include  an  expanded  set 
of  required  courses.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  however,  beginning  this 
year,  the  core,  previously  in  the  dis- 
parate hands  of  educational  policy 
committees  within  the  schools,  will 
be  looked  after  by  a  University-wide 
faculty  committee  and  a  core  cur- 
riculum director. 

These  changes  in  content  and  re- 
sponsibility were  among  those  rec- 
ommended by  a  Core  Curriculum 
Task  Force  that  has  just  completed  a 
two-year  study  of  BC's  undergradu- 
ate curricular  requirements. 

"It  has  been  two  years,  with  many 
hours  of  meetings,  consultations, 
scores  of  communications  and  sug- 
gestions," said  Academic  Vice  Presi- 
dent William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  taskforce 
chairman.  "The  result  is  we  have  es- 
tablished a  means  for  promoting  the 
core,  and  making  it  central  to  the 
experience  of  our  undergraduates 
and  faculty." 

The  new  core  features  an  ex- 
panded and  revised  set  of  required 
courses,  15  in  all,  up  from  12  in  the 
current  core.  Students  will  now  be 
required  to  take  one  course  each  in 
mathematics,  the  arts  and  cultural 
diversity.  The  latter  requirement  can 
be  fulfilled  by  courses  on  Asian,  Afri- 
can or  other  non-Western  cultures, 
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American  minority  cultures, 
Native  American  cultures  or 
a  course  blending  these  ele- 
ments. The  current  two- 
course  requirement  for  En- 
glish will  become  one  re- 
quired course  in  literature 
and  one  in  writing.  The  cur- 
rent two-course  require- 
ments for  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, history,  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  the  social  sciences 
will  remain  unchanged. 

While  these  steps  mark 
the  first  major  revision  of 
BC's  undergraduate  require- 
ments in  more  than  20  years, 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  given  the 
establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee overseeing  the  core,  that 
the  next  revisions  will  not  be 
so  long  in  coming.  The  Uni- 
versity Core  Development 
Committee,  which  will  be 
chaired  by  Philosophy  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Cobb- 
Stevens,  will  be  composed  of  five 
elected  A&  S  faculty,  and  one  faculty 
member  each  from  the  schools  of 
management,  nursing  and  education. 
Their  task  will  be  to  oversee  adminis- 
tration of  the  core  and  "continuous 
review  of  the  core  as  it  pursues  a  com- 
mon set  of  overall  goals  and  ideals," 
according  to  Fr.  Neenan. 

"What  the  last  two  years  has  done 
in  large  part,"  said  Associate  AVP 
Robert  Newton,  a  task  force  mem- 
ber, "is  take  the  core  curriculum  off 
the  back  burner  and  put  it  on  the 
front  again.  There  is  a  momentum 
now  toward  examining  the  core  and 
what  it  means  to  Boston  College." 

Faculty  elections  to  the  core  com- 
mittee are  taking  place  this  fall  within 
the  schools. 


Higher  student 'yield' 
brings  housing  squeeze 

As  the  fall  semester  began,  offi- 
cials in  University  Housing  and 
Student  Affairs  were  struggling 
with  a  problem  that  made  them  the 


Here  in  their  Fitzpatrick  Hall  room,  freshmen  (from  left)  Maggie  DeCastro,  Cyndi  McClane  and  Sylvia  DiVasta  are 
among  students  who  volunteered  to  "triple  up"  in  return  for  a  housing  discount.  The  trio  say  they're  mostly  enjoying 
the  experience  of  close  quarters.  The  key  to  getting  along,  they  say,  is  "not  to  leave  any  messes." 


envy  of  peers  at  the  many  colleges 
experiencing  declines  in  enrollment 
and  "yield" — the  percentage  of  ad- 
mitted students  who  choose  to  en- 
roll. With  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age of  admitted  freshmen  choosing 
to  attend  BC,  the  University  found 
itself  about  250  beds  short  of  student 
requirements,  and  the  result  was  the 
shifting  of  77  freshmen  to  a  dormi- 
tory leased  from  nearby  Lasell Junior 
College,  and  the  "tripling"  of  an  ad- 
ditional 700  or  so  freshmen  in  rooms 
designed  for  two  students.  Both  the 
Lasell  residents  and  the  tripled  fresh- 
men received  discounts  on  their  hous- 
ing costs,  and  of  those  tripled,  nearly 
half  volunteered  to  do  so  in  order  to 
obtain  the  discount.  Officials  hope 
that  normal  student  "attrition"  as  well 
as  other  "de-tripling  strategies"  could 
make  the  squeeze  a  memory  within 
months. 

The  problem  had  its  origins  in  a 
decision  made  last  January  to  slightly 
increase  the  percent  of  students  ad- 
mitted under  "early  notification, "with 
the  expectation  that  a  reduced  per- 
centage of  those  admitted  would  ulti- 


mately enroll.  At  the  time,  a  war  was 
imminent,  a  recession  was  deepen- 
ing and  indicators  were  pointing  to- 
ward increased  competition  for  stu- 
dents based  on  the  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  college-age  individuals.  When, 
in  May,  the  yield  from  early  notifica- 
tion turned  out  to  be  62  percent,  28 
points  higher  than  last  year,  the  Uni- 
versity suddenly  found  itself  150  beds 
short.  The  problem  increased  by  an- 
other 100  beds  when  the  "summer 
melt" — the  percent  of  enrolled  fresh- 
men who  decide  not  to  attend  in  the 
fall — turned  out  to  be  9  percent,  in 
contrast  to  12  percent  last  year. 

Housing  discounts  aside,  BC  has 
put  together  a  program  it  hopes  will 
give  all  the  affected  students  plenty 
of  special  attention  for  the  duration. 
Said  Student  Affairs  VP  Kevin  Duffy, 
"We  are  obviously  concerned  about 
their  quality  of  life."  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  potential  isolation  felt 
by  the  group  housed  down  Common- 
wealth Avenue  at  Lasell.  These  stu- 
dents, the  last  76  to  accept  BC's  offer 
of  admission,  have  been  linked  to  the 
campus  by  a  19-hour-a-day  van  ser- 
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vice  as  will  as  regular  visits  from  ad- 
ministrators and  BC  Jesuits.  "We  are 
committed  to  making  their  freshman 
year  a  full  and  positive  one,  as  we  are 
for  all  incoming  students,  "said  Hous- 
ing Director  Robert  Capalbo.  Unlike 
other  resident  freshmen,  students  at 
Lasell  are  being  permitted  to  bring  a 
car  to  campus. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  the  admissions 
area,  Dean  of  Enrollment  Manage- 
ment Robert  Lay  is  trying  to  sort  out 
the  year's  enrollment  activity  and  what 
it  means  for  the  future.  "I  think  par- 
ents and  students  are  more  apt  to 
regard  BC  as  a  'best  choice,'  in  that  it 
offers  more  over  the  long  term,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  events  such  as  wars 
and  recessions  make  students  and 
parents  think  of  what  is  truly  impor- 
tant, and  they  regard  BC  as  a  reliable 
investment.  We  have  the  combina- 
tion of  characteristics  that  makes  us 
particularly  attractive,  and  one  of 
these  is  a  highly  successful  residential 
housing  experience." 

Identity  and  mission  are 
focus  of  convocation  talks 

Rather  than  ask  which  of  its  iden- 
tities— Catholic  or  profession- 
al— should  be  dominant,  Uni- 
versity President  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  told  a  gathering  of  500  Boston 
College  faculty  in  September  that  in- 
stitutions like  Boston  College  need 
to  find  ways  of  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  "the  apparently 
secular"  aspects  of  Catholic  higher 
education. 

Speaking  at 
the  annual 
Faculty  Con- 
vocation, Fr. 
Monan  en- 
couraged fac- 
ulty to  appre- 
ciate the  Uni- 
versity's full 
array  of  disci- 
plines and  ex- 
pertise. "The 
same  theme 
was  resound- 


EVP  Pastore: 
celebrants" 


"faculty  as 


President  Monan:  BC's 
"integrative  mission" 


ingly  echoed 
25  years  ago  at 
the  Second 
Vatican  Coun- 
cil," he  said 
"and  was  so 
abundantly 
fruitful  in  forg- 
ing relations 
among  all 
members  of 
religious 
groups,  and  in 
reaffirming  the  bonds  of  interdepen- 
dence between  cultural  advancement 
of  the  human  family  and  its  religious 
destiny." 

Calling  upon  faculty  to  recognize 
the  excellence  of  teaching  and  re- 
search in  every  discipline,  the  presi- 
dent said  that  "in  this  bond  of  ele- 
ments lies  the  total  integrative  mis- 
sion of  this  university,  and  indeed  the 
welfare  of  the  future  of  humankind, 
as  well  as  its  religious  destiny." 

Making  his  inaugural  appearance 
at  the  annual  convocation,  Executive 
Vice  President  Joseph  Pastore  said 
Boston  College's  success  depended 
to  a  large  extent  on  how  it  under- 
stands its  dual  identity  as  organiza- 
tion and  institution.  Organizations, 
he  said,  are  essentially  "separate  from 
our  lives,"  mechanisms  that  exist  "to 
be  manipulated  or  avoided."  But  in- 
stitutions embrace  beliefs,  customs, 
mores,  practices  and  can  be  central 
influences  on  our  lives. 

If  a  college  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
institution,  said  Pastore,  "students  will 
see  themselves  as  shareholders  and 
believers,  rather  than  as  customers 
demanding  a  quid  pro  quo  in  return 
for  the  'good  money'  they  spend  and 
do  not  invest.  It  means  faculty  and 
staff  see  themselves  more  as  cel- 
ebrants in  the  development  of  future 
generations,  not  as  free-market  hu- 
man resources  in  search  of  the  best 
terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." 

Pastore  pledged  to  "help  shep- 
herd" issues  such  as  new  construc- 
tion, human  resource  development, 
financial  resources  and  the  quality  of 


student  life,  "but  with  the  under- 
standing that  these  issues  are,  per 
se,  issues  for  organizations,  and 
therefore  self-limiting  if  addressed 
solely  in  a  functional  manner,"  he 
said.  "Three  central  questions  will 
form  the  setting  with  which  I  hope 
to  address  our  daily  work:  What  does 
Boston  College  stand  for,  who  does 
Boston  College  serve,  and  how?" 

Law  students  get  time  off 
to  court  their  futures 

Second-  and  third-year  students 
at  BC  Law  got  an  unexpected 
vacation  from  class  in  Septem- 
ber. Responding  to  a  tighter  job 
market  for  attorneys,  the  Law  School 
cleared  the  academic  decks  for  two 
days  so  students  could  engage  in  a 
marathon  of  interviews  with  100  law 
firms,  public  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions that  came  to  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus for  the  job  fair. 

The  Law  School  expects  about 
280  employers — down  from  about 
350 — to  interview  at  BC  this  year. 
Normally,  said  Placement  Director 
Jean  French,  those  firms  would 
schedule  dates  well  into  the  semes- 
ter. This  year,  her  office  decided  to 
streamline  the  procedure.  "There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
positions  for  attorneys, "  said  French, 
and  because  many  firms  interview- 
ing on  campuses  hire  as  they  go, 
students  who  entered  the  process 
late  in  the  recruiting  season  last  year 
found  few  positions  available. 

Filling  the  Stuart  Hall  corridors 
on  day  one  of  the  blitz,  law  students 
wearing  blue  suits  and  hopeful,  dis- 
tracted smiles  praised  the  innova- 
tion that  had  brought  them  there 
but  said  it  was  difficult  to  stay  in  peak 
form  for  so  many  interviews.  "It's 
tough  to  get  up  for  nine  or  10  [con- 
secutive] interviews,  but  getting 
them  earlier  helps  us  out,"  said 
Andres  Navarette,  a  second-year  stu- 
dent seeking  a  summerjob  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"It  doesn't  give  you  a  chance  to 
improve  from  one  interview  to  the 
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next,"  said  Kristin  Cleary,  also  a  sec- 
ond-year student.  But  third-year  stu- 
dent Anthony  Pelino  said  the  two-day 
push  gives  students  a  chance  to  focus 
their  attention  on  job-hunting.  "You 
go  to  class,  then  you  leave  early  for  an 
interview,  then  you  squeeze  in  lunch," 
said  Pelino  of  last  year's  recruiting 
schedule. 

Student  attitudes  during  recruit- 
ing seasons  reflect  the  worseningjob 
outlook ,  said  Cleary.  "Lastyear,  it  was 
'which  firms  are  offering  the  most 
money?'"  she  said.  "Now  it's  'who's 
going  to  come  back?'"  to  recruit. 


NEWSNOTES 
Seven  appointed  as  trustees 

Seven  new  members  were  appointed 
to  the  BC  Board  of  Trustees  at  the 
group's  September  meeting.  The  new 
trustees  are  Richard  F.  Syron  '66, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston;  R.  Michael  Murray,  Jr., 
'61,  MA'65,  director  of  McKinsey  & 
Co.  Inc.  of  Chicago;  Judith  B.  Krauss 
'68,  dean  of  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Nursing;  Michael  D.  Jones  '72, 
JD' 76,  director  of  media  information 
for  Champion  International  Corp.  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut;  Susan 
McManama  Gianinno  '70,  executive 
vice  president  and  World  Wide  Group 
director  of  Young  &  Rubicam  of  New 
York  City;  Brian  E.  Daley,  SJ,  associ- 
ate professor  at  the  Weston  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge;  and  Joseph 
A.  Appleyard,  SJ,  '53,  rector  of  the 
Boston  College  Jesuit  Community. 

Fr.  Gill  is  Holy  Cross  rector 

David  Gill,  SJ,  chairman  of  the  Classi- 
cal Studies  Department  and  former 
director  of  the  A&S  Honors  Program, 
has  become  rector  of  the  Jesuit  com- 
munity at  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Worcester.  The  appoint- 
ment, made  by  Jesuit  Superior  Gen- 
eral Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  SJ,  took 
effect  on  July  31.  As  rector,  Fr.  Gill 


WHERE  CHILDREN  DARE— Young  Christopher  Wildes  and  his  parents,  Susan  Reardon  and 
Steven  Wildes,  dine  with  the  BC  Eagle  at  the  Parents  Weekend  barbecue  on  October  11 .  Reardon 
and  the  elder  Wildes— also  the  parents  of  Andrew  Reardon  '95— were  among  some  2,000 
visitors  who  audited  classes,  cheered  the  victory  over  Louisville  and  met  with  undergraduate 
deans  and  President  Monan  during  the  traditional  fall  weekend  gathering. 


will  preside  over  a  group  of  40  Jesuits 
and  expects  to  undertake  other  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  teaching,  chap- 
laincy work  and  participating  in  the 
college's  outreach  program  to  the 
local  Hispanic  community.  "It's  ex- 
citing, kind  of  like  going  to  a  differ- 
ent country,"  said  Fr.  Gill  of  his  move 
to  Worcester. 


Harmonious  development 

Boston  College  has  its  first  music 
ensemble  in  residence.  The  Cham- 
ber Brass  of  Boston  began  a  two-year 
residency  this  fall  during  which  they 
will  perform,  coach  student  brass 
groups  and  address  classes.  The  Bos- 
ton-based group — composed  of  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  French  horn 
and  tuba — has  won  national  compe- 
titions and  performed  at  the  Wang 
Center,  the  Marblehead  Chamber 
Music  Series  and  the  Great  Woods 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


A  dream  comes  true 

Mark  F.  O'Connor,  assistant  director 
of  the  A&S  Honors  Program,  has  won 
the  1991  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Teaching 
Award  made  by  student  chapter  mem- 
bers at  Boston  College.  The  award 
was  established  last  year  and  is  the 
only  regular  teaching  honor  within 
A&S.  O'Connor  called  the  recent 
award  ceremony  "as  proud  a  moment 
as  I've  ever  had  at  BC.  The  award  is 
the  kind  of  thing  every  professor  who 
teaches  dreams  of."  O'Connor  has 
taught  at  BC  since  1975  and  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram since  1981. 

Deaths 

George  R.  Fuir,  SJ,  former  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Aits 
and  Sciences,  on  September  29  at 

age  77.  ■ 
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Living  examples 

Former  starting  quarterback  Willie  Hicks  '91 
(with  charges  above) ,  has  become  the  first  campus 
coordinator  for  Big  East  Athletes  Care,  a  pilot 
mentoring  program  funded  by  the  Red  Auerbach 
Fund  through  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Mental  Health.  Launched  lastjune,  the  program 
has  employed  nine  BC  varsity  athletes  as  mentors 
at  schools  and  community  centers  in  the  Boston 
neighborhoods  of  Dorchester,  Roxbury  and 
Mattapan.  "When  the  kids  see  athletes  partici- 
pating in  sports  and  in  the  classroom  at  a  high 
level,"  said  Hicks,  "it  gives  them  incentive.  They 
want  to  be  like  them.  Kids  know  by  example  that 
they  can  obtain  things  through  hard  work." 
Boston  College  itself  is  a  favorite  destination  for 
the  300  children,  ages  six  to  14,  who  have 
participated  in  the  program  to  date.  Most  had 
never  before  seen  a  college  campus.  "They  get 
such  an  angelic  look  on  their  faces,  like  they  just 
set  foot  on  the  moon,"  said  Hicks.  BEAC  hopes  to 
expand  to  all  10  Big  East  colleges  and  universities. 


Word  is  out 


Not  so  long  ago  it  was  all  too 
customary  to  hear  BC  referred 
to  as  "a  best-kept  secret"  among 
institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. WTiile  BC's  reputation 
may  still  lag  in  some  remote 
outposts,  its  status  as  a  best- 
kept  secret  seems  to  be  in 
serious  jeopardy  as  witnessed 
by  the  publication  this  fall  of 
several  college  assessment 
guides  that  place  the  University 


in  the  top  tier  of  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  First 
came  Barron 's,  the  doyenne  of 
college  evaluators,  with  its  1 99 1 
Top  50:  An  Inside  Look  at 
America's  Best  Colleges — an 
analysis  that  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row  placed  BC  among  the 
nation's  best  on  the  basis  of 
admission,  faculty,  academic 
and  program  data.  Then  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  in  its 
September  30, 1991  "America's 


Fiddle  fever 

A  special  collection  has  been 
established  at  Boston  College 
for  the  purpose  of  docu- 
menting the  history  of  Irish 
music  in  America  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  In  the 
year  since  its  founding,  the  Irish 
Music  Archive  has  collected 
more  than  500  recordings — 
on  audio  and  video  tape,  78s, 
LPs,  compact  discs  and 
cylinders — as  well  as  written 
transcriptions  of  traditional 
Irish  music,  according  to 
coordinator  Dan  Flatley.Ajoint 
venture  of  the  Burns  Library, 
the  Irish  Studies  Program  and 
the  Music  Department,  the 
archive   has   received  major 


donations  of  record  albums 
from  private  collectors  as  well 
as  two  American  record 
companiesspecializingin  Irish 
traditional  music.  The  real 
treasures  of  the  collection,  said 
Flatley,  are  original  or  restored 
78s,  including  computer- 
assisted  reproductions  of 
recordings  made  in  the  1920s 
of  legendary  fiddlers  Michael 
Coleman  andjames  Morrison. 
"The  78s,"  said  Flatley,  "are 
where  the  real  value  lies, 
because  those  are  the  source 
recordings."  Flatley  noted  the 
archive  could  make  good  use 
of  more  78s  as  well  as  "a  78  rpm 
record  player — in  good 
condition." 


Ait?  A 


Best  Colleges"  issue,  weighed 
in  with  another  top-50 
placement  (up  from  top-75 
standing  last  year) .  And  finally, 
the  Center  for  Studies  in 
College  Enrollment  and 
Tuition  Issues  identified  BC  as 
a  "best  value"  in  its  7992  Guide 
to  101  of  the  Best  Values  in 
America's  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Other  private  colleges 
cited  in   the  last-mentioned 


survey  included  Auburn,  Duke, 
Fordham,  Le  Moyne  and 
Oberlin.  Said  Academic  VP 
William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  "The 
Boston  College  selections  are 
simply  another  indication  that 
the  University's  preeminence 
is  recognized  by  those  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  carefully 
evaluate  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  inclusions  are  not 
surprising,  but  most  welcome." 
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Most  favored  major  status 

Recently  published  statistics  on  the  international  presence  at 
Boston  College  in  1990-91  show  that  more  foreign  students  were 
enrolled  at  the  University  than  ever  before — a  total  of  526,  up  1 1 
percent  from  the  previous  year — and  that  commerce  is  a  significant 
area  of  interest  among  foreign  students  at  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels.  Of  204  foreign  undergrads,  1 1 7 — or  57 
percent — were  listed  as  majoring  in  economics  or  in  a  CSOM 
department,  while  84  of  322  graduate  students — 26  percent — 
were  similarly  engaged.  The  total  international  "population," 
including  research  scholars  and  faculty,  totalled  605,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  led  the  "origins"  list  for  the  sixth  year 
running,  with  68  students. 


Just  whistle 

Universities  are  noted  for 
loading  down  incoming 
freshmen  with  guides,  pam- 
phlets, tee-shirts,  maps,  listings 
and  directories  intended  to 
ease  adjustment  to  campus  life. 
This  year,  in  conjunction  with 
an  effort  sponsored  by  the 
Undergraduate  Government, 
BC's  pile  of  materials  also 
included  whistles  and  key 
chains  as  part  of  a  program  to 
increase  safety  awareness  on 
campus.   The   whistles   are 


intended  for  use  in  summoning 
attention  and  assistance  in  an 
emergency,  while  the  key 
chains  carry  emergency 
telephone  numbers,  including 
Campus  Police,  the  BC  escort 
service  and  health  clinic,  and 
Boston  police.  In  another  effort 
to  improve  campus  safety, 
Campus  Police  have  hooked 
into  a  satellite  network  that 
broadcasts  24-hour  law 
enforcement  news  and 
information. 


%^C      -? 


The  forces  that  are  with  us 

□  The  need  for  more  financial  aid  for  qualified  students. 

□  The  need  to  maintain  institutional  traditions  and  cultures 
as  well  as  to  be  responsive  to  societal  demands  and  change. 

□  The  need  to  maintain  a  Jesuit  presence  and  identity. 

□  The  need  for  more  and  better  space,  and  creative 
mission-based  response  to  a  space-bound  campus. 

□  The  need  to  manage  athletics,  not  merely  as 
entertainment,  but  as  a  part  of  the  College's  educational 
mission. 

□  The  need  to  integrate  academic  life  and  cognitive 
learning  with  social,  residential  and  affective  experiences. 

□  The  need  to  maintain  balanced,  current  operating 
budgets  and  to  seek  long-term  development  support. 

"Internal forces  and  concerns"  al  Boston  College  that  were  noted 
by  Executive  Vice  President  Joseph  Pastore  in  his  inaugural 
Faculty  Convocation  address  in  September.  (Stoty  page  12) 


What  it's  all  about 

J  That  at  the  heart  of  liberal  education  are  questions  that 
have  relevance  in  all  times  and  places  and  that  the  search 
for  responses  to  these  questions  can  dispel  ignorance  and 
promote  genuine  freedom. 

□  That  broad  understanding  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
insight  into  how  the  knowledge  of  the  various  disciplines 
can  be  integrated  are  important  goals. 

□  That  the  study  of  religious  faith  and  experiences  and 
their  relationship  to  other  fields  of  knowledge  are  an 
integral  part  of  liberal  education  in  the  Jesuit  tradition. 

□  That  intellectual  skills  and  habits  are  essential  outcomes 
of  liberal  education  and  are  the  means  by  which  graduates 
continue  the  search  for  understanding  and  truth. 

□  That  human  fulfillment  is  found  neither  solely  in 
knowledge  nor  solely  in  action,  but  in  the  reflective  interplay 
of  what  one  understands  and  believes  with  how  one  acts, 
especially  in  sendee  of  others. 

Principles  "leading  to  conclusions  about  the  purpose  and  shape  "  of 
Boston  College 's  revised  core  curriculum,  as  cited  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Core  Curriculum  Task  Force.  (Story  page  10)  ■ 
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Love  for  sale:  the  paradox  of  Christmas 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  Paul  G.  Schervish  is  chiej  investigator  for  a  Boston  College  study  of  the  A  merican 
Christmas.  Funded  by  the  T.B.  Murphy  Foundation,  "The  Contradictions  of  Christmas:  Troubles  and 
Traditions  in  Culture,  Home  and  Heart  "is  a  cross-disciplinary  project  that  will  involve  BC faculty  in  areas  from 
anthropology  to  theology.  Senior  Writer  John  Ombelets  recently  met  with  Schervish  in  his  McGuinn  Hall  office. 


BCM:  What's  wrong  with  the 
American  Christmas? 

SCHERVISH:  There  is  not  only  some- 
thing wrong,  there  also  is  something 
right.  And  what's  wrong  or  right  is 
connected  to  what's  wrong  or  right 
about  American  culture. 

What's  wrong  can  only  be  evalu- 
ated against  a  set  of  ideals — the  spiri- 
tual, moral,  mythical  meanings  that 
inspire  people  to  receive  Christmas 
as  an  opportunity  for  transformation. 
All  religious  holidays  are  aimed  at 
providing  an  experience  that  ulti- 
mately changes  people's  feelings, 
perceptions  and  behavior,  and  to 
celebrate  these  changes. 

For  my  purposes,  Christmas  is  the 
statement  that  heaven  and  earth  are 
connected  in  aver)' fundamental  way, 
that  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the 
deeper  relationships  to  God,  and  si- 
multaneously pay  attention  to  what  it 
means  to  live  on  this  earth  as  human 
beings.  The  intersection  of  those  two 
realities  is  what  deepens  human  life; 
what  makes  us  kinder,  more  gener- 
ous, more  loving  people.  That  is  the 
goal  of  religion,  of  experiencing  a  tie 
to  God  via  the  ties  to  these  mythical 
experiences  that  are  going  to  make  a 
difference  in  our  lives. 

The  major  problem  of  Christmas 
is  that  along  with  making  the  oppor- 
tunity for  transformation  available 
through  the  mythical  uaditions  of 
Christmas,  we  at  the  same  time  offer 
a  contradictor)'  set  of  feelings  and 
meanings.  It's  not  simply  that  the 
negative  aspects  block  the  opportu- 
nity for  transformation.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  offer  an  alternative  that  is 
onerous,  debilitating,  emotionally 
draining  and  materialistic.  This  in 
turn  creates  tensions  in  families  be- 


cause of  the  tremendous  material 
responsibilities  and  expectations  for 
happiness  during  the  holiday. 

So  we  are  engaged  in  a  cultural 
battleground  of  sorts  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal, emotional  battleground. 

BCM:  Can  we  solve  this  problem 
simply  by  abandoning  the 
materialistic  aspects  of  Christmas? 

SCHERVISH:  It  would  be  good  to 
abandon  the  materialistic  aspects,  but 
not  the  material  ones,  because  the 
material  realm  is  mythical  as  well. 
The  invitation  to  a  deeper  relation- 
ship with  God  works  through  mate- 
rial reality  as  well  as  mythical  imag- 
ery, just  as  the  emotions  that  move  us 
away  from  a  deeper  set  of  meanings 
work  on  material  and  spiritual  levels. 

BCM:  Then  what's  the  solution? 

SCHERVISH:  Very  often,  one  solu- 
tion is  to  re-spiritualize  Christmas. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  you  take  away 
the  symbols,  celebration  of  light,  the 
trees  and  the  advent  candle  and  the 
gift-giving  completely.  That's  mis- 
taken. Such  an  approach  would  pro- 
vide a  heavenly,  but  not  an  incar- 
national,  holiday.  An  incarnational 
holiday  means  that  Christmas  is  not 
to  be  shifted  to  a  story  about  heaven, 
nor  shifted  to  a  story  about  earth;  it's 
to  be  told  as  a  story  of  the  intersection 
of  the  two. 

BCM:  Was  Dickens  carrying  that 
message  in  "A  Christmas  Carol"? 

SCHERVISH:  The  problem  today  is 
more  subtle  than  that,  because  what 
we  have  to  resist  is  something  the 
culture  offers  as  desirable.  You  no- 


tice that  Dickens  clearly  depicts 
Scrooge  as  detestable.  Our  trouble 
today  is  not  that  we're  struggling  be- 
tween the  Scrooge  aspects  of  our  lives 
and  the  Tiny  Tim  aspects;  it's  that  we 
are  trying  to  ward  off  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  enticing,  appealing 
and  desirable.  So  it's  evil  or  distor- 
tion coming  to  us  under  the  guise  of 
good,  which  makes  it  much  more 
subtle  than  the  portrayal  by  Dickens. 

BCM:  Almost  two  different  Tiny  Tims? 
SCHERVISH:  Yes,  and  not  only  are 
there  two  different  Tiny  Tims,  we  are 
two  different  Tiny  Tims.  Not  only  is  it 
"those  people"  and  "us;"  we  house 
within  our  own  hearts,  and  within 
our  own  homes  these  contradictions. 

BCM:  Can  you  describe  your  research 
project  briefly? 

SCHERVISH:  The  title  explains  a 
large  part  of  what  it's  about:  to  cap- 
ture the  mixed  emotions  people  have 
around  the  important  aspects  of  their 
identity,  their  family  life,  their  cul- 
tural life.  The  mixed  emotions 
around  Christmas  turn  out  to  be  a 
lens  on  the  mixed  emotions  we  carry 
around  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  the 
goal  here  is  to  invite  all  faculty  to 
contribute — to  have  a  multidisciplin- 
ary  examination  of  this  crucial  sym- 
bolic period.  I  don't  mean  that  we'll 
force  people  to  cross  into  territory 
they're  not  familiar  with,  but  that 
we'll  share  insights,  talk  to  each  other 
and  draw  on  each  other,  and  in  that 
way  create  a  university  research 
project,  not  from  the  top  down  but 
from  the  bottom  up. 
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BCM:  Is  Christmas  a  holiday  uniquely 
suited  to  revealing  American 
character? 

SCHERVISH:  It's  interesting— hav- 
ing been  in  Peru  at  Christmas  time 
once,  in  the  early  '70s,  the  Peruvian 
people  had  just  started  to  translate 
the  North  American  holiday  into  their 
setting,  with  its  consumerism  and  gift- 
giving  and  colored  lights.  And  even 
in  that  very,  very  poor  country,  Christ- 
mas was  being  celebrated  increas- 
ingly as  a  form  of  marketing  rather 
than  as  a  religious  observance. 

I  view  the  American  Christmas  as  a 
heightened  or  magnified  reflection 
of  our  society — so  family  get-togethers 
at  Christmas  are  accentuated  expres- 
sions of  family  get-togethers. 

Now  the  question  is,  why  are  they 
heightened?  I  think  it's  because  of 
the  mythic  elements  that  surround 
Christmas.  All  of  our  senses  come 
into  play  on  a  symbolic  level:  music, 
art,  expectations  around  gifts,  and  all 
of  this  is  reinforced  by  a  very  pro- 
found religious  feast.  And  that's  an- 
other reason  why  it's  a  heightened 


period.  The  religious  traditions  pro- 
claim the  holiday  to  be  a  holy  day,  a 
crucial  remembrance  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It's  an  expectation  as  much 
about  the  future  coming  of  Christ  as 
it  is  about  the  past,  and  it's  also  the 
experience  of  the  present  coming  of 
Christ  and  those  contemporary  births 
and  hopes  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

BCM:  If  Christmas  is  a  reflection  of 
our  culture,  is  it  also  something  that 
shapes  our  culture? 

SCHERVISH:  Yes,  at  a  very  pro- 
found level,  Christmas  shapes  people 
by  reinforcing  in  many  ways  material- 
ism and  consumerism  and  avarice, 
even  in  children.  It  is  an  imposing 
cultural  discipline.  At  the  same  time, 
Christmas  also  offers  the  richest  reli- 
gious message.  To  the  extent  that 
that  message  is  simultaneously  made 
available  to  people  and  that  people 
attempt  to  embed  it  in  their  experi- 
ence and  in  their  home  and  family 
traditions,  there  is  also  a  positive  way 
in  which  Christmas  shapes  people. 


BCM:  What  do  you  hope  the  project 
will  reveal? 

SCHERVISH:  On  a  practical  level,  by 
presenting  people's  stories  and  in- 
vestigating the  symbols  of  art  or  mu- 
sic or  business  practices,  the  study 
may  allow  people  to  gain  a  stronger 
capacity  to  resist  the  debilitating  as- 
pects of  Christmas  and  construct  a 
more  profoundly  religious  holiday. 

On  the  theoretical  level,  I  think 
there  are  some  marvelous  directions. 
One  of  them  I  talked  about:  the  un- 
derstanding of  culture  and  our  expe- 
riences of  culture  as  having  to  do 
with  moral  identity  and  religious 
emotion.  And  I  think  we  can  learn  a 
lot  about  some  of  the  regular  dynam- 
ics of  everyday  life.  For  example,  if  we 
learn  about  marketing  practices  at 
Christmas,  we  learn  not  just  what 
stores  do  for  two  months,  we  learn 
about  what  stores  do  for  12  months. 

We  also  have  a  lens  onto  the  basic 
religious  challenge  that  we  face  every 
day:  to  live  in  this  corporal  world  with 
a  spiritual  dimension,  to  link  heaven 
and  earth  rather  than  abandon  ei- 
ther one.  ■ 
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■THE    CAMPAIGN    FOR    BOSTON    COLLEGE- 


Major  gains 


Entering  final  Campaign  stretch,  BC  begins  to  survey  drive's  historic  results 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

As  The  Campaign  for  Boston  Col- 
lege nears  its  December  31, 
1991  conclusion,  University  of- 
ficials have  been  pausing  to  catch 
their  collective  breath  and  to  take 
stock  of  the  Campaign's  accomplish- 
ments. As  of  October  15,  1991,  Cam- 
paign cash  and  pledges  stood  at 
$130,200,000,  nearly  five  percent 
ahead  of  the  original  goal  of 
$125,000,000. 

"It  isn't  over  yet,"  said  Campaign 
Co-Chairman  Jack  Connors  '63,  "and 
we  want  to  urge  all  who  haven't  yet 
participated  to  do  so,  to  take  the  time 
to  become  part  of  BC  history.  But  we 
couldn't  be  more  pleased  with  re- 
sults to  date.  We  knew  going  into  this 
five  years  ago  that  man)'  people  be- 
lieved in  BC's  mission  and  were  ready 
to  support  it.  But  it's  certainly  gratify- 
ing to  realize  that  so  many  friends 
and  alumni  are  willing  to  express 
their  belief  in  BC  in  such  a  tangible 
and  generous  way." 

The  Campaign  for  Boston  College 
has  boosted  the  University  in  many 
areas,  ranging  from  undergraduate 
scholarships  to  library  books  to  the 
founding  of  the  Jesuit  Institute.  The 
most  ambitious  fundraising  drive  in 
BC  history,  it  has  also,  through  the 
establishment  of  new  standards,  sig- 
naled the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  pri- 
vate support  for  Boston  College. 

Among  the  highlights: 

□  Prior  to  the  Campaign,  the  Univer- 
sity had  received  only  two  gifts  of  $1 
million  in  its  history.  During  the  Cam- 
paign, 30  commitments  of  $1  million 
or  more  were  secured,  including  a 
$10  million  gift,  a  $5  million  gift  and 
two  gifts  of  $2  million. 

□  Prior  to  the  Campaign,  the  Univer- 
sity had  four  endowed  faculty  posi- 
tions and  one  fully  endowed  faculty 
chair.  Since  the  Campaign  began, 
the  University  has  formalized  nine 


fully  endowed  chairs  and  one  fully 
endowed  faculty  position,  while  sev- 
eral other  commitments  are  likely  to 
bring  the  number  to  15  endowed 
chairs.  The  areas  served  by  new  en- 
dowed chairs  include  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, education,  management,  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry. 

□  Gifts  to  endowment  made  possible 
the  founding  of  an  Academic  Devel- 
opment Center  and  the  Jesuit  Insti- 
tute at  Boston  College.  The  latter  was 
established  by  a  gift  of  $1.5  million 
from  the  BC  Jesuit  community.  Sub- 
sequently, this  amount  was  matched 
by  parents,  friends  and  alumni. 

□  The  University  received  its  first 
million-dollar  gift  for  undergraduate 
scholarship  endowment. 


□  The  Campaign  was  supported  by 
more  than  150,000  individual  gifts, 
and  440  individuals,  corporations  or 
foundations  made  commitments  of 
$25,000  or  more.  A  $700,000  chal- 
lenge from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  library  books, 
dependent  on  BC  raising  $2.8  mil- 
lion for  the  same  purpose,  is  close  to 
being  met,  with  one  donor  respond- 
ing with  a  pledge  of  $1.5  million. 

□  Prior  to  the  Campaign,  the  largest 
corporate  or  foundation  gift  was 
$500,000.  The  Campaign  raised  gifts 
of  more  than  $1  million  from  three 
corporations  and  foundations,  and 
gifts  of  more  than  $500,000  from 
seven.  Corporation  and  foundation 
support  grew  183  percent  over  the 


SOUTHERN  EXPOSURE— University  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception 
in  Atlanta  on  October  15  attended  by  40  alumni  and  supporters  of  Boston  College.  Shown  here  with  Fr. 
Monan  are  his  co-hosts  (from  left),  William  Byrne  '62,  Diane  Byrne,  Jane  Dean  and  Paul  Dean.  The  Deans 
are  the  parents  of  Geoff  '92,  and  Heather  '94.  The  event  was  held  at  the  Byrne  home. 
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course  of  the  Campaign,  now  averag- 
ing nearly  $5  million  annually  in  con- 
trast to  $1.8  million  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Campaign. 

□  The  Campaign  signaled  the  na- 
tional expansion  of  Boston  College 
fundraising,  with  regional  commit- 
tees established  in  cities  from  Florida 
to  California  and  the  founding  of  a 
New  York  City  office.  The  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  area  alone  has  gener- 
ated some  $20  million  during  the 
Campaign,  and  the  New  York  Trib- 
ute Dinner,  begun  in  1989  and  spon- 
sored by  BC's  Wall  Street  Council, 
established  and  endowed  the  Presi- 
dential Scholars  Program,  with  total 
proceeds  now  at  $1.5  million. 

□  During  the  Campaign's  National 
Alumni  Phase,  40  percent  of  alumni 
made  a  gift  to  Boston  College,  and 
participation  by  classes  graduating  in 
the  last  five  years  rose  15  percent. 

□  BC  faculty  and  staff  contributed 
$800,000  to  the  Campaign,  with  half 
of  all  employees  participating. 

□  Thanks  to  a  revivified  Planned  Giv- 
ing program  within  the  Campaign, 
the  University  is  the  beneficiary  of 
350  known  bequests,  in  contrast  to 
140  expected  bequests  on  record 
prior  to  the  Campaign.  While  expect- 
ancies on  these  bequests  were  not 
counted  in  the  Campaign,  their  im- 
port for  the  future  is  obvious. 

But  even  as  the  Campaign  entered 
its  final  months,  the  University  made 
public  its  ambitious  intentions  for 
the  years  to  come.  In  the  1990s,  Bos- 
ton College  has  identified  needs  for 
approximately  $250  million  in  pri- 
vate gift  support,  a  sharp  boost  over 
the  $85  million  raised  in  the  1980s. 
"The  Campaign  has  succeeded  at  its 
job  of  securing  BC's  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  American  universities," 
said  Campaign  Co-Chairman  James 
F.  Cleary  '50.  "But  as  long  as  our 
motto  is  'ever  to  excel'  we  can't  be 
satisfied  with  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  Even  as  we  look  with  satisfaction 
on  the  job  done  by  our  alumni, 
friends,  volunteers  and  staff,  we  think 
about  the  future  and  the  possibilities 
it  holds  for  BC ' s  con  tinued  progress. " 


MEDICAL  ROUNDS— Alumni  doctors,  dentists  and  their  spouses  enjoy  a  tour  of  the  new  Chemistry 
Center  under  the  guidance  of  department  chairman  David  L.  McFadden  (left)  prior  to  their  annual 
dinner  on  October  6  in  Lyons  Hall,  attended  by  210.  The  Chemistry  Center  was  a  central  focus  for 
Campaign  fundraising  by  the  Doctors  and  Dentists  Committee. 


Reunion  giving  critical  to 
future  fundraising  efforts 

Beginning  on  May  16,  1992,  10 
reunion  classes  ranging  from 
the  fifth-  to  the  fiftieth-year  class 
will  gather  on  campus  to  renew  friend- 
ships, eat  more  than  they  should  and 
swap  memories.  They  also  will  be 
capping  a  year  of  special  attention  to 
the  financial  needs  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

"The  year  prior  to  reunion  is  the 
best  opportunity  to  reach  people,  to 
get  them  involved  in  helping  alma 
mater,"  says  Fiona  Hodgson,  BC's 
associate  director  for  major  gifts.  "It's 
when  people  think  about  commit- 
ments, the  passage  of  time  and  the 
values  that  are  important  to  them. 
Oftentimes  this  results  in  gifts  that 
are  very  generous." 

As  The  Campaign  for  Boston  Col- 
lege winds  down,  reunion  giving 
moves  center  stage  as  a  means  of 
support  for  the  University.  In  1990- 
91,  reunions  generated  more  than 
$3.5  million  in  gifts,  with  42  percent 
of  class  members  participating,  ac- 
cording to  Hodgson.  The  University 


goal  for  1992  is  to  reach  a  55  percent 
participation  rate.  "We  would  like  to 
end  up  with  one  of  the  highest  par- 
ticipation rates  in  the  country,"  says 
Hodgson. 

Law  names  head  of  alumni 
and  development  affairs 

aurence  Duffy,  a  former 
fundraiser  for  Harvard,  Dart- 
Cta  mouth  and  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  director  of  development 
and  alumni  affairs  for  the  Boston 
College  Law  School. 

The  creation  of  the  position  was 
prompted  by  the  Law  School  Annual 
Fund  reaching  "an  evolutionary 
point,"  said  VP  for  University  Rela- 
tions Paul  H.  LeComte.  "Nowwe  must 
put  in  place  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive development  program  that  will 
generate  new  and  increased  support 
for  physical  plant  and  endowed  funds 
for  professorships,  financial  aid  and 
a  whole  array  of  important  needs  that 
will  secure  the  law  school's  position 
within  the  top  tier  of  legal  educa- 
tion." ■ 
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Saving  grace 


They  can  take  away  her  stats  and  her  fame,  but  not  the  fact  that  Kerri  Tiernan 
may  be  the  most  extraordinary  hockey  goalie  ever  to  wear  maroon  and  gold 


BY  ROMAN  J.  USCHAK  '91 

■  t  was  nearly  34  years  ago  that  a  BC 
I  hockey  goaltender  by  the  name  of 

Al  Pitts  achieved  record  book  im- 
mortality by  making  63  stops  in  a 
game  against  BU.  Pitts  had  one  other 
60-plus  save  game  in  his  career,  and 
no  other  BC  netminder  has  since 
come  close  to  matching  that  perfor- 
mance except  Kerri  Tiernan  '92,  who 
has  been  known  to  match  it  twice  a 
week. 

The  hockey  cliche  runs  that  "you 
can't  win  without  goaltending";  and 
without  Tiernan  these  past  few  win- 
ters, it's  doubtful  the  women  Eagles, 
overmatched  in  most  of  their  games, 
would  have  been  competitive.  (Last 
year  the  team  compiled  an  11-12-3 
record.)  Hers  is  a  skill  so  extraordi- 
nary that  while  BC  did  not  win  a  game 
at  the  1991  Bowdoin  College  Invita- 
tional Tournament  last  February,  its 
goalie,  Tiernan,  was  voted  the  meet's 
first  team  goaltender. 

"There  are  times  we'd  be  com- 
pletely lost  without  her,"  says  fellow 
co-captain  Andrea  Gulino  '92.  "We 
still  lose  against  some  of  the  better 
teams,  but  I  don't  know  if  anyone 
could  have  made  the  amount  of  saves 
that  Kerri's  made."  That  amount  has 
reached  the  70s  in  games  against 
women's  hockey  powerhouses  like 
Bowdoin  or  Harvard,  whose  forwards 
often  look  as  if  they're  playing  tic-tac- 
toe  with  the  puck  in  the  Eagle  defen- 
sive zone.  Too  often  this  means  that 
BC  wins  only  when  Tiernan  manages 
to  play  45  minutes  of  shutout 
goalkeeping.  "There's  a  little  added 
pressure,"  she  says  in  the  time-hon- 
ored manner  of  crucial  team  mem- 
bers, "but  I  always  play  better  after 
one  goes  in.  The  pressure  is  some- 
what off  then  because  I  know  that  I 
can't  get  the  shutout  and  that  I  just 
have  to  play  the  best  I  can." 


Unusual  in  her  skills,  Tiernan  is  an 
unlikely  netminder  in  other  ways. 
Most  goaltenders  watch  the  action 
quietly,  anticipating  the  moment 
when  they  themselves  will  be  under 
siege.  Tiernan,  however,  is  an  un- 
abashed extrovert  on  the  ice,  cheer- 
ing her  teammates  on,  yelling  and 
whooping  after  every  Eagle  goal  and 
when  she  stops  a  shot.  "It  doesn't 
hurt  to  get  the  other  team  riled  up," 
she  says.  "It  gets  them  frustrated  and 
off  their  game,  and  gets  our  girls 
going.  You  have  to  be  arrogant  and 
egocentric  and  all  those  fun  things  if 
you're  going  to  get  a  tie  against  a 
team  like  Bowdoin." 

A  native  of  Milford,  Connecticut, 
Tiernan  has  started  almost  ever)' game 
for  the  Eagles  since  she  arrived  in  the 
fall  of  1988.  Adorned  in  20  to  30 
pounds  of  protective  gear,  with  long 
brown  hair  spilling  out  the  back  of 
her  yellow  helmet,  Tiernan  relies  on 
reflexes  and  experience  to  keep  the 
puck  out  of  the  Conte  Forum  cage. 
She  also  relies  on  beaten-up  equip- 
ment she  used  in  high  school,  includ- 
ing 10-year-old  skates  and  a  glove  she 
says  is  "magic." 

"Kerri  is  it  when  it  comes  to 
women's  college  hockey  goalten- 
ders," says  Women's  Coach  Tom 
O'Malley  '89.  Bowdoin  head  coach 
Lee  Hunsaker,  who's  seen  a  lot  of 
Tiernan  the  past  three  winters,  would 
agree.  "She's  got  a  great  glove  hand," 
he  says,  "and  she's  very  acrobatic, 
very  cocky,  and  supremely  confi- 
dent— and  you've  got  to  be  that  way 
for  a  goaltender.  She's  in  the  top 
echelon."  Last  January  Tiernan  re- 
corded a  75-save  effort  in  a  1-1  tie 
against  Bowdoin  that  Tiernan  con- 
siders her  best  game  ever  in  a  BC 
uniform. 

For  Tiernan,  an  education  and 
English  major  who  is  also  a  student 


manager  for  BC  Dining  Services,  ice 
hockey  stardom  has  opened  the  gates 
to  a  life  of  considerable  obscurity. 
Unlike  its  male  counterpart, 
Women's  Hockey  is  a  club  sport, 
which  means  no  scholarships  or  meal 
money  or  clout.  While  Conte  Forum 
was  under  construction,  the  team 
didn't  have  a  home  rink,  but  shuttled 
to  BU's  Walter  Brown  Arena  for 
nightly  practices  at  1 1  p.m.,  often  not 
arriving  back  in  their  dorms  until  two 
in  the  morning.  Aid  while  the  men's 
team  regularly  fills  the  8,000-seat 
arena,  the  women  Eagles  regularly 
draw  crowds  numbering  less  than  20 
family  members,  friends  and  room- 
mates. If  there  are  fans,  they're  keep- 
ing it  a  secret. 


Pieman,  though,  knew  about 
these  things  before  she  com- 

I  mitted  to  Chestnut  Hill,  spurn- 
ing offers  from  top-ranked  women's 
hockey  programs  like  UNH.  "Actu- 
ally, she  got  ahold  of  me,"  recalls 
O'Malley.  "She  said  she  was  commit- 
ted to  BC  and  had  found  out  we  had 
a  women's  program.  We  started  talk- 
ing, and  I  was  in  heaven  when  I  found 
out  how  good  she  was." 

Tiernan  first  put  on  hockey  skates 
at  age  seven.  Her  father  was  referee- 
ing  a  Pee  Wee  game  when  she  asked 
tojoin.  Don' tyou  want  to  figure  skate? 
he  asked.  No,  she  told  him,  I  want  to 
play  hockey.  Soon  after,  she  got  her 
start  as  a  goalie  while  defending  the 
legs  of  the  pool  table  in  the  Tiernan 
family  room.  Her  on-ice  initiation 
came  not  long  after  in  a  spring  hockey 
league,  where  she  skated  at  forward 
while  her  team  lost  its  first  three 
games.  For  the  fourth  game,  the  regu- 
lar goaltender  arrived  late,  and  by 
then  Tiernan  was  all  suited  up  and 
ready  to  go.  "Lo  and  behold,  we  won," 
she  laughs. 
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Tiernan  played  with  the  boy's  team 
during  her  freshman  year  in  high 
school,  but  switched  to  the  girl's  team 
when  she  changed  schools  during 
her  sophomore  year.  Attending  the 
Taft  School  in  her  home  state, 
Tiernan  was  a  senior  captain  and 
starting  goaltender  in  field  hockey 
and  lacrosse  as  well  as  ice  hockey. 

When  the  current  season  con- 
cludes in  March  1992,  so  will 
Tiernan's  hockey  career.  There  will 
be  no  National  Sports  Festival  to  at- 
tend, no  Hobey  Baker  or  Walter 
Brown  award  to  collect.  Next  year  at 
this  time,  if  she  has  her  way,  she  will 
be  teaching  high  school  English.  She 
will  leave  behind  a  legend,  but,  ironi- 
cally— and  perhaps  cruelly — no 
records.  Statistics  may  not  lie,  but  in 
the  case  of  BC  women's  hockey,  they 
don't  exist:  it's  not  a  varsity  sport  and 
so  no  official  numbers  are  kept.  Says 
Assistant  AD  Reid  Oslin  '68,  "There's 
no  one  to  file  them  with." 

"That  burns  me  up  a  little,  and 
there's  no  reason  why  [it  has  to  hap- 
pen],"  Tiernan  says.  "It's  disappoint- 
ing." 

Not  surprisingly,  Tiernan's  three 
years  on  the  ice  have  coincided  with 


Tiernan  relies  on  reflexes  and  experience  to  keep  the  puck  out  of  the  Conte  Forum 
cage.  She  also  relies  on  beaten-up  equipment  she  used  in  high  school,  including 
10-year-old  skates  and  a  glove  she  says  is  "magic." 


three  years  of  improvement  for  the 
women's  team.  Bowdoin's  Hunsaker 
says  the  BC  program  as  a  whole  has 
made  strides  since  O'Malley  became 
coach  in  1984.  "There's  no  question 
that  Tommy's  making  inroads.  He's 
getting  better  quality  players,  and  BC 
is  far  and  away  the  finest  women's 
club  team  I've  seen.  It's  a  good  pro- 
gram that's  only  going  to  get  better." 
As  for  Tiernan,  she  says  it's  hard  to 
believe  that  it's  been  three  years  since 
she  posted  her  first  win,  blanking  BU 


5-0  in  November  1988  for  the  first- 
ever  win  by  any  BC  team  in  the  newly- 
opened  sports  complex. 

"It  was  a  good  way  to  start,"  she 
says.  "The  women's  team  won  [in 
Conte  Forum]  before  the  men's  team 
did,  and  even  without  stats,  that's 
something  they  can't  take  away  from 
me  or  the  team." 

Roman].  Uschak  is  assistant  director  of 
sports  information  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  Fairbanks.  ■ 
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Narrow  Gauge 

The  standardized  testing  industry  is  a  billion- 
dollar  business  that  dictates  the  fates  of  people 
and  institutions.  Its  motives  and  values, 
however,  go  largely  unexamined 
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erhaps  no  American  rite  of  passage  is  as  familiar — or 
as  intimidating — as  the  taking  of  tests.  Precisely 
because  test-taking  conjures  up  a  powerful  range  of 
emotions — from  anxiety  to  fierce  competitiveness — it 
is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  a  simple  fact:  tests  are  a  form  of  social  technology,  a 
mechanism  of  control  and  power  deeply  embedded  in  our  systems  of 
education,  government  and  business.  Standardized  testing  in  particular  has 
become  a  bureaucratic  tool  used  for  a  host  of  high-stakes  decisions  about 
individuals  and  institutions.  Yet  as  revenues  from  the  test  publishing  industry 
reach  into  the  billions,  the  motives  and  values  that  underlie  this  enterprise  go 
largely  unexamined. 


When  playwright  Brendan  Behan  said, 
"You  can't  trust  human  nature;  it's  mass 
produced  by  unskilled  labor,"  he  might  well 
have  been  speaking  for  the  educational 
policymakersofourgeneration.  In  theirview, 
teachers'  judgments  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Instead,  students'  fates — whether  promotion, 
placement  or  graduation — are  frequently 
decided  by  a  single  standardized  test  score, 
even  when  those  scores  are  contradicted  by 
educators'  own  assessments  of  what  a  stu- 
dent knows  or  can  do. 

Simply  put,  educational  testing  is  a  tech- 
nique for  gathering  information  about  indi- 
viduals and  institutions,  which  can  be  used  to 
describe  and  make  decisions  about  students, 
to  hold  teachers,  schools  and  districts  ac- 
countable and  to  exercise  bureaucratic  ac- 
countability and  power  over  the  system. 

As  currently  practiced,  testing  takes  three 
forms.  Students  may  be  asked  to  produce 
oral  or  written  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions— essay  or  short-answer  questions,  for 
example — or  to  create  a  product — like  a 
portfolio  of  artwork.  Or,  students  may  be 
asked  to  perform  an  act:  conduct  a  chemistry 
experiment,  read  aloud  from  a  book,  repair 
a  carburetor.  Finally,  and  most  frequently, 
students  may  be  asked  to  select  an  answer  to 
a  question  from  among  several  options.  This 
last — by  far  the  technique  of  choice  in  the 
policy  sphere — presents  some  obvious  con- 
straints. 

First,  the  multiple-choice  design  may  pro- 
duce a  score  that  tells  us  nothing  about  a 
person's  thinking  process.  In  a  recent  study, 
my  Boston  College  School  of  Education  col- 
league Walter  Haney  asked  young  children 
to  explain  why  they  chose  a  particular  answer 
on  the  most  commonly  used  standardized 
achievement  tests.  In  one  item,  for  example, 


children  had  to  select  from  among  three 
pictured  plants — a  cabbage,  a  cactus  in  a  pot 
and  a  geranium  in  a  pot — the  one  that 
needed  the  least  amount  of  water.  When 
asked  why  they  chose,  incorrectly,  the  cab- 
bage, several  students  explained  that  the 
cabbage,  which  was  not  in  a  pot,  had  been 
picked  and  no  longer  needed  water.  Per- 
fectly good  reasoning,  unanticipated  by  the 
adult  test  designers.  Nonetheless,  these  chil- 
dren were  marked  wrong. 

Second,  multiple-choice  test-taking  has 
become  an  end  in  itself.  For  example,  many 
schools  have  concluded  that  multiple-choice 
problems  inhibit  learning-disabled  students 
from  showing  what  they  actually  know  and 
can  do.  Their  solution?  Devoting  precious 
school  time  to  training  students  in  test-tak- 
ing rather  than  changing  to  a  test  design 
that  more  accurately  reflects  what  these  chil- 
dren can  achieve.  An  additional  irony  is  that 
this  test  that  admittedly  mis-measures  stu- 
dents' achievement  is  the  same  test  that 
diagnosed  their  learning  disabilities  in  the 
first  place. 

Finally,  we  know  very  little  about  how 
different  contexts,  such  as  the  phrasing  of  a 
question,  affect  answers.  Educator  John 
Dewey  once  asked  a  class,  "What  would  you 
find  if  you  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth?"  The 
response  was  thundering  silence.  "You're 
asking  the  wrong  question,"  chided  the 
teacher.  She  then  asked  the  children,  "What 
is  the  state  of  the  center  of  the  earth?"  to 
which  the  class  replied,  in  unison,  "Igneous 
fusion." 

The  infamous  "reading  anomaly"  pre- 
sents another  example.  From  1984  to  1986 
there  was  a  dramatic  decline  in  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  reading 
scores — a  drop  so  steep  that  it  raised  skepti- 
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cism  as  well  as  concern.  BC  Professor  Al 
Beaton  then  demonstrated  that  posing  the 
same  questions  with  slight,  innocuous 
changes  in  the  test  accounted  for  the  appar- 
ent drop  in  scores.  Little  things  like  chang- 
ing the  ordering  of  the  questions,  using 
stapled  instead  of  saddle-stitched  booklets, 
having  students  fill  in  an  oval  rather  than 
circling  a  letter,  and  using  brown  or  black 
instead  of  blue  print  conspired  to  produce  a 
very  misleading  description  of  the  progress 
in  reading  performance  in  our  nation's 
schools. 

Despite  such  evidence,  however,  people 
tend  to  accept  a  quantitative  test  score  as  an 
infallible  pronouncement  about  whatever 
trait  or  skill  it  purports  to  measure.  In  fact, 
testing  becomes  what  Lewis  Mumford  calls  a 
defining  technology:  it  promotes  certain  val- 
ues and  diminishes  others;  it  is  a  way  for 
people  to  explain  themselves  and  others;  it  is 
the  way  we  describe  or  point  to  what's  impor- 
tant for  our  schools  to  attain;  and  it  is  even 
used  to  describe  our  relative  educational 
standing  in  the  world.  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  Atlantic  on  seminary  education,  author 
Paul  Wilkes  asks,  "So  how  will  these  [now- 
enrolled]  seminarians  fare?   Are  they  what 


Educators  were  quick  to  seize  on  the  results  from 

these  "intelligence"  tests  to  explain  that  it  was 

not  their  fault  when  not  all  students  learned, 

thus  overturning  the  centuries-old  belief  in 

the  efficacy  of  instruction. 


dropped  physics  and  calculus  and  concen- 
trated on  literature,  history  and  economics, 
where  "examinations  usually  posed  essay 
questions  permitting  a  glib  writer  to  bluff  his 
way  through."  And  in  Brendan  MacLaverty's 
short  story,  "The  Miraculous  Candidate,"  an 
Irish  grandmother,  while  pinning  a  Holy 
Ghost  medal  beneath  her  grandson's  lapel 
in  preparation  for  a  science  exam,  asks  him 
what  science  is  about.  When  the  grandson 
tries  to  explain  she  interrupts,  "If  y'can 
blether  as  well  with  your  pen,  you'll  do  all 
right." 

So  much  for  the  acuity  of  the  tests  in 
which  we  place  such  trust.  More  insidiously, 
perhaps,  standardized  testing  embodies  and 
perpetuates  significant  values,  principles  that 
go  unrecognized  as  well  as  unstudied.  In 
1911  chief  inspector  of  schools  Edmond 
Holmes  wrote  about  examinations  in  Great 
Britain.  His  Victorian-era  style  aside,  Holmes' 
observation  remains  true  today: 

Whenever  the  outward  standard  of  reality 
(examination  results)  has  established  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  inward,  the  ease  with 
which  worth  (or  what  passes  for  such)  can 
be  measured  is  ever  tending  to  become  in 
itself  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  measure 
of  worth.  And  in  proportion,  as  we 
tend  to  value  the  results  of  educa- 
tion for  their  measurableness,  so 
we  tend  to  undervalue  and  at  last 
ignore  those  results  which  are  too 
intrinsically  valuable  to  be  mea- 
sured. 


we  need  or  want?  If  only  we  had  the  GREs, 
SATs  and  Rorschachs  on  Abraham  andjesus, 
Ignatius,  Luther,  and  Wesley,  reports  on  their 
early  field  placements,  it  might  be  easier  to 
predict."  Here,  testing  is  used  not  only  to 
define  present  seminarians  but  to  reinterpret 
major  religious  figures  in  terms  of  test  per- 
formance. 

Test  designs  can  also  work  to  one's  ben- 
efit. At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  in 
college,  wrote  columnist  Russell  Baker,  he 


In  other  words,  what  you  test 
for  is  what  you  get.  Put  another 
way,  howyou  test  is  how  you  teach. 
If  you  want  to  understand  what 
a  society  values  in  education,  look 
at  its  important  tests.  For  example, 
if  a  test  is  highly  competitive,  stu- 
dents quickly  internalize  this  value. 
Novelist  John  McGahern   tran- 
scribes the  prayer  of  a  student  facing  a  uni- 
versity matriculation  exam: 

Please  God  may  I  not  fail. 
Please  God  may  I  get  over  sixty  per  cent. 
Please  God  may  I  get  a  high  place. 
Please  God  may  all  those  likely  to  beat  me 

get  killed  in  road  accidents  and  may  they 

die  roaring. 

In  an  American  Psychologist  article,  A.H. 
Schoenfeld  offers  an  American  example  of 
this  phenomenon.  He  describes  a  well-man- 
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aged,  better-than-average  suburban  New  York 
geometry  class.  The  teacher  did  hisjob  effec- 
tively; students  did  uniformly  well  on  the 
New  York  State  Regents'  exam.  Such  perfor- 
mance wasn't  surprising,  since  instruction 
was  geared  to  the  exam.  Yet  these  students 
ended  up  with  a  fragmented  sense  of  the 
subject  matter,  understood  few,  if  any,  of  the 
connections  that  tie  procedures  together, 
and  developed  perspectives  regarding  the 
nature  of  mathematics  that  were  not  only 
inaccurate  but  impeded  their  acquisition 
and  use  of  other  mathematical  knowledge. 


he  tests  that  are  so  much  a 
part  of  modern  student  life 
have  their  origins  in  China 
some  2,000  years  ago.  In  210  B.C.  the  Han 
dynasty — faced  with  the  need  to  consolidate 
government,  lessen  patronage  and  select  men 
of  merit  for  government  office — designed  a 
series  of  extremely  competitive  tests  as  well 
as  standardized  procedures  for  administer- 
ing and  scoring  them.  Since  men  of  virtue 
were  thought  to  be  those  who  had  mastered 
Confucian  ideals,  the  tests — a  series  of  writ- 
ten essay  questions  and  the  production  of 
poetry — were  drawn  from  the  Confucian  clas- 
sics and  fostered  conformity  to  the  Confu- 
cian form  of  writing  and  thinking.  This  sys- 
tem lasted  until  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, finally  failing  because  Chinese  civil  ser- 
vants were  unable  to  deal  with  Western  tech- 
nology and  modernization. 

Jesuits  brought  the  Chinese  testing  tech- 
nique back  to  France,  influencing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  French  civil  service  exam 
system  on  which  our  own  was  modeled.  In 
medieval  universities,  however,  the  viva  voce 
or  oral  disputation  was  the  testing  design  of 
choice.  The  apprentice  scholar  demonstrated 
his  mastery  of  a  traditional  form  of  rhetoric 
by  responding  to  a  set  of  previously  known 
questions.  (Not  unlike  the  medieval  crafts- 
man who  demonstrated  his  mastery  by  the 
creation  of  a  product.) 

In  1444  the  town  fathers  of  Treviso  fixed 
the  schoolmaster's  salary  according  to  the 
students'  level  of  attainment  in  a  viva  voce 
examination  on  the  grammar  curriculum  of 
that  day.  This  testing  technique,  called  "pay- 
ment by  results,"  is  the  first  Western  example 
of  holding  teachers  accountable  for  student 
test  scores.  This  practice,  which  emerged 
again  in  the  18th  century  and  subsequently 


in  various  forms,  is  based  on  the  interesting 
belief  that  all  students  can  learn  if  properly 
taught. 

While  written  exams  hark  back  as  far  as 
the  14th  century  (the  16th  century  in  some 
Jesuit  schools),  it  wasn't  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  when  paper  was  more 
readily  available,  that  they  were  systemati- 
cally introduced  in  European  schools.  Lead- 
ing universities  like  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
where  written  exams  came  into  vogue  in 
order  to  more  effectively  examine  attain- 
ment in  mathematics,  also  influenced  the 
switch  from  oral  to  written  exams. 

Student  ranking  and  the  use  of  the  quan- 
tified mark — two  entrenched  practices  of 
modern  testing — first  emerged  in  the  18th 
century.  The  former  grew  out  of  the  belief 
that  the  examiners,  singly  or  in  concert, 
could  rank  all  examinees  according  to  their 
total  performance  across  all  of  the  written 
and  oral  questions.  Then,  as  partiality  in  the 
ranking  became  apparent,  educator  Wil- 
liam Farish  introduced  the  idea  of  assigning 
quantitative  marks  to  individual  questions. 
"Quality"  was  now  quantified.  Factual  "right- 
answer"  questions,  and  questions  designed 
to  measure  technical  competence  in  spe- 
cific subject  areas,  gradually  replaced  ques- 
tions aimed  at  assessing  rhetorical  style  across 
the  entire  curriculum.  Eventually,  the  new 
mode  of  scoring  helped  determine  educa- 
tional content  as  well:  in  the  19th  century, 
universities  began  replacing  general  subject 
matter  with  the  transmission  of  specialized 
information. 

Inevitably,  the  bureaucratic  potential  of 
quantitative  scores  was  recognized  and  ex- 
ploited. For  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to 
accumulate  and  aggregate  student  marks, 
organize  them,  rank  them,  classify  them, 
form  categories,  determine  averages,  fix 
norms,  describe  groups,  compare  results 
across  units  of  aggregation,  and  fix  individu- 
als and  groups  in  a  population  distribution. 
The  written  examination,  in  combination 
with  the  quantifiable  mark,  made  it  possible 
not  only  to  objectify  individuals,  but  also  to 
form,  describe  and  objectify  groups. 

American  educators  were  very  much  aware 
of  European  testing  developments.  In  1845 
Horace  Mann  replaced  the  viva  voce  exam 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  with  printed 
essay  tests,  citing  the  oral  exam's  inefficiency 
for  the  growing  numbers  of  students,  and  its 
lack  of  standardization,  which  precluded 
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the  comparison  and  ranking  of  students. 

Yet  Mann,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
Boston  headmasters  who  were  resisting  his 
attempt  to  abolish  corporal  punishment, 
also  recognized  that  school-by-school  test 
results  gave  him  political  leverage  over  his 
adversaries.  This  may  have  been  the  first  and 
it  was  certainly  not  the  last  time  test  scores 
were  used  in  the  United  States  for  political 
reasons. 

The  essay  exam  soon  spread  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  became  the  predominant 
mode  of  testing  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  Its  use  coincided  with  a  larger  social 
movement  of  that  time:  industrial  capital- 
ism and  its  enthusiasm  for  standardization, 
uniformity,  precision,  clarity,  quantification 
and  rational  tactics.  In  fact,  the  factory  model 
with  its  techniques  of  conformity  and  dres- 


This  proclivity  for  the  efficient  and  the  measurable  may 

blind  us  to  the  larger  implications  of  our  use  of 

testing.  This  emphasis  on  technological  conscious- 

V         ness  can  lead  us  to  neglect  our  moral,  aesthetic 


and  artistic  consciousness 


sage  "by  location,  confinement,  surveillance, 
the  perpetual  supervision  of  behavior  and 
tasks,"  in  the  words  of  L.D.  Kritzman,  came 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  educators  well 
into  the  20th  century.  David  Tyack  describes 
this  phenomenon:  "Like  the  manager  of  a 
cotton  mill,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
could  supervise  employees,  keep  the  enter- 
prise technically  up  to  date,  monitor  the 
uniformity  and  quality  of  the  product. "  And 
the  written  test — first  the  essay,  and,  later  in 
the  century,  short-answer  exams — became 
an  important  technique  for  superintendents 
to  monitor  output  and  hold  students  and 
educators  accountable. 

Until  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  tests 
were  what  we  now  call  "achievement"  tests. 
They  concentrated  on  a  syllabus,  curricu- 
lum or  craft.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  however,  the  psychological  testing 


movement  altered  testing  forever.  Propo- 
nents of  mental  testing  claimed — and  it  was 
widely  believed — that  testing  could  do  more 
than  assessjust  what  people  learned:  it  could 
now  measure  their  underlying  mental  abil- 
ity or  intelligence. 

In  England  Francis  Galton  began  a  study 
of  individual  and  racial  differences.  In  this 
country  James  McKeen  Cattell  developed  a 
series  of  sensory  and  motor  measures  he 
called  "mental  tests."  These  early  designs, 
like  the  false  starts  with  steam  and  electric 
automobiles,  gave  way  in  1905  to  a  more 
promising  French  technology.  Alfred  Binet 
and  Theodore  Simon  developed  scales  that 
assessed  such  things  as  verbal  ability,  judg- 
ment, adaptation  and  self-criticism.  Binet's 
work,  popularized  in  the  United  States  by 
several  translations,  offered  efficient  new 
technology  for  the  ostensibly 
scientific  and  meritocratic 
placemen  t  and  grouping  of  stu- 
dents in  school  systems. 

Educators  were  quick  to 
seize  on  the  results  from  these 
"intelligence"  tests  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  their  fault  when 
not  all  students  learned,  thus 
overturning  the  centuries-old 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1918  Charles  Judd,  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, argued  that  "unsatisfac- 
tory school  results  [can]  be 
traced  to  the  native  limitations  in  the  ability  of 
[the]  child  or  to  the  home  atmosphere  in 
which  the  child  grows  up."  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Despite  the  approbation  ofjudd  and  other 
educators,  these  new  tests  had  two  inherent 
weaknesses.  First,  they  reflected  strong  he- 
reditarian  social  values,  the  injurious  effects 
of  which  still  plague  us.  Second,  the  adjec- 
tive "intelligence"  carries  a  significant  and 
ill-defined  weight  in  our  society.  Thus,  many 
who  oppose  the  use  of  an  "intelligence"  test 
for  admission  to  kindergarten  will  accept  a 
very  similar  test  if  it  is  called  a  "readiness" 
test. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  intel- 
ligence tests  were  hailed  by  educators  who, 
not  surprisingly,  invoked  factory  and  engi- 
neering metaphors  to  describe  and  pro- 
mote their  use.  Children  were  the  raw  mate- 
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Show  and  tell 

He's  spent  a  professional  life- 
time critiquing  America's 
educational  testing  system. 
Now  George  Madaus  gets  a 
rare  chance  to  reform  it 

Boston  College's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Testing,  Evaluation  and 
Educational  Policy  has  recently 
received  grants  totaling  $1.8  mil- 
lion to  develop  performance  evalua- 
tions of  students  and  programs  in  1 1 
urban  school  districts  across  the  na- 
tion. 

CSTEEP,  a  research  division  of  the 
School  of  Education,  is  led  by  Boisi 
Professor  George  F.  Madaus,  for  whom 
the  project  is  the  culmination  of  three 
decades  of  work  analyzing  and  consult- 
ing on  educational  testing. 

"We  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
the  MacArthur  Foundation  and  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  have  given  us  to  work 
on  this  project,  particularly  the  chance 
to  work  in  urban  school  districts  span- 
ning the  entire  country,"  said  Madaus. 

The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation  and  Pew  Chari- 
table Trusts  have  approved  grants  of 
$900,000  each.  Boston  College  must 
match  $700,000  of  the  Pew  grant,  and 
additional  funding  is  being  considered 
by  several  other  funding  agencies. 

The  grants  call  for  CSTEEP  to  col- 
laborate with  the  Urban  District  Lead- 
ership Consortium  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  Boston,  Albuquerque,  Chicago, 
Dade  County,  Kansas  City,  Los  Ange- 
les, Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Rochester  and  San  Francisco. 
Each  of  the  districts  is  engaged  in  school 
restructuring,  and  CSTEEP  will  help 
coordinate  the  process. 

"Working  together,  we  will  help  each 
school  define  its  own  unique  goals  and 
standards,  clarify  what  means  of  assess- 
ment would  best  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  goals  had  been  achieved,  and 
then  devise  teaching  methods  to  best 
implement  the  goals,"  Madaus  said. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National 


Commission  on  Testing  and  Public 
Policy  from  1989-90,  Madaus  issued  a 
widely  publicized  report  calling  for  a 
restructuring  of  educational  and  em- 
ployment testing  away  from  multiple- 
choice  tests,  which,  he  has  said,  "drive 
instruction  away  from  the  kinds  of 
things  we  want  to  accomplish.  Think- 
ing skills  are  important,  but  tests  mea- 
sure the  lowest  order  skills  and  the 
basics,  which  have  been  emphasized 
due  to  the  ways  tests  are  structured." 

CSTEEP  instead  will  use  perfor- 
mance, portfolio  and  product  assess- 
ment, to  allow  school  children  to  "show 
what  they  know  and  can  do,"  said 
Madaus. 

The  study  will  include  training  to 
help  faculty  and  administrators  better 
define  what  students  should  know  and 
be  able  to  do,  and  help  teachers  under- 
stand the  assessment  methods.  Train- 
ing will  occur  at  the  schools  and,  Madaus 
hopes,  at  Boston  College  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  the  summer. 

The  firstyear  of  the  three-year  project 
will  be  devoted  to  Boston  and  one  or 
two  other  districts.  Work  in  Boston  be- 
gan on  July  1  when  the  MacArthur 


Madaus :  "we  will  help  each 
school  define  its  goals  and 
standards" 


Foundation  funding  was  received,  said 
John  E.  Cawthorne,  one  of  two  senior 
research  associates  on  the  project.  Ad- 
ditional school  districts  will  be  phased 
into  the  study  during  subsequent  years. 

CSTEEP  will  work  with  the  central 
staff  in  each  district,  Madaus  said,  so 
that  school  staff  can  take  over  when 
CSTEEP  leaves.  Since  this  will  be  the 
first  time  that  new  forms  of  assessment 
will  be  used  on  such  a  large  scale, 
Madaus  said,  "we  must  be  careful  that 
[they]  fit  in  with  how  the  schools  oper- 
ate." 

The  project  will  be  allied  with  efforts 
to  create  a  national  testing  system,  par- 
ticularly an  effort  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  to  develop  clusters  of  na- 
tional tests  to  measure  progress  toward 
federal  educational  goals. 

CSTEEP  has  already  been  working 
with  several  schools  in  Boston — Trot- 
ter, Mason  and  Winship  elementary 
schools;  Mary  E.  Curley  Middle  School; 
and  English  High  School — under  a 
grant  from  the  Boston  Foundation. 

Ronnie  Friedland 
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rial  in  the  system  and  the  new  tests  were  a 
scientific  technique  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  raw  material  to  help  teachers 
produce  the  desired  product.  Again,  Judd 
extols  the  virtues  of  "scientific"  measure- 
ment: 

We  all  understand  now  in  definite  scien- 
tific terms  that  children  are  different  from 
one  another  and  that  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  is  improvement — not  absolute  achieve- 
ment of  ideals.  With  the  theoretical  ideal 
of  perfection  overthrown,  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  rational  demands. 
We  can  venture  to  tell  parents  with  assur- 
ance that  their  children  in  the  fifth  grade 
are  as  good  as  the  average  if  they  misspell 
fifty  percent  of  a  certain  list  of  words.  We 
know  this  just  as  well  as  we  know  that  a  certain 
automobile  engine  cannot  draw  a  ton  of  weight 
up  a  certain  hill.  No  one  has  a  right  to  make 
unscientific  demands  of  the  automobile  or 
of  the  school.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Gradually,  test  scores  came  to  be  inter- 
preted not  as  describing  what  a  student 
actually  knew  or  could  do  but  as  ranking  a 
performance  relative  to  a  group.  This  shift, 
which  began  about  the  turn  of  the  century, 
helped  promote  the  construction  of  national 
norms  for  both  achievement  and  intelli- 
gence tests  in  the  1920s. 

Binet's  design  had  a  serious  drawback, 
however:  his  scales  had  to  be  individually 
administered,  scored  and  interpreted  by 
trained  psychologists.  Thus  the  test  did  not 
lend  itself  to  widespread  use  for  screening 
and  grouping.  Then  in  1914  Frederick  J. 
Kelly  developed  the  selection,  or  multiple- 
choice,  format.  Tests  could  now  be  adminis- 
tered en  masse,  many  more  questions  could 
be  answered  in  the  same  time  period,  and 
the  test  could  be  quickly  and  objectively 
scored  by  unskilled  clerks.  An  industry  was 
born. 

The  invention  of  the  high-speed  scanner 
in  the  early  1960s  further  increased  effi- 
ciency and  reduced  cost.  It  is  now  possible  to 
test  every  student  in  a  state  for  about  two  or 
three  dollars  and  have  the  results  back  in  two 
to  four  weeks.  Test  publishers  make  their 
profit  from  the  answer  sheets  and  scoring 
services,  not  the  reusable  test  booklets. 

While  the  Depression  and  the  war  slowed 
the  use  of  testing  as  a  social  technique,  the 
last  50  years  have  otherwise  seen  an  unremit- 


ting enthusiasm  for  standardization  and  con- 
formity in  education.  Initially,  test  results 
were  used  to  inform  policymakers  about  our 
schools,  but  by  1970  they  had  become  an 
administrative  technique  to  reform  schools. 
Although  policymakers  couldn't  mandate 
what  goes  on  behind  classroom  doors,  they 
could  attach  important  rewards  and  sanc- 
tions to  test  scores.  In  this  way,  tests  become 
coercive  techniques  that  can  influence  what 
is  taught  and  learned,  and  how. 


here  is  no  end  in  sight  to 
the  rule  of  testing.  Because 
it  is  so  useful  it  is  accepted 
without  thought;  testing  has  become  a  con- 
tinually improved  means  to  carelessly  exam- 
ined ends.  By  casting  the  debate  over  the 
problems  in  our  schools  in  terms  of  a  testing 
solution  we  divert  attention  from  systemic 
problems  such  as  how  instruction  is  deliv- 
ered, textbooks,  length  of  the  school  day  and 
year  and  teacher  training.  WTiile  testing  can 
usefully  document  poor  student  performance 
(as  in  the  1983  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk";,  it 
is  often  viewed  as  the  remedy  to  such  educa- 
tional ills  as  well.  However,  the  nation  can- 
not test  its  way  out  of  its  educational  malaise. 
Our  reliance  on  standardized  testing  is  of 
a  piece  with  our  fascination  with  technology 
in  general;  it  describes  a  world  view  that  is 
distinctly  pragmatic,  utilitarian,  economic 
and  instrumentalist.  However,  this  proclivity 
for  the  efficient  and  the  measurable  may 
blind  us  to  the  larger  implications  of  our  use 
of  testing.  This  emphasis  on  technological 
consciousness  can  lead  us  to  neglect  our 
moral,  aesthetic  and  artistic  consciousness. 
To  paraphrase  Chief  Inspector  Holmes'  ob- 
servation 80  years  ago,  tests  should  be  exam- 
ined not  only  for  their  contributions  to  bu- 
reaucratic goals  of  efficiency,  competitive- 
ness and  productivity,  but  for  the  values  they 
more  subtly  promote.  Upon  close  examina- 
tion, we  may  find  that  what  we  get  from  our 
tests  is  something  less  than  what  we  aim  for. 


George  F.  Madaus  is  the  Boisi  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Policy  in  the  School  of  Education 
and  director  ofBC  's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Testing 
Evaluation  and  Educational  Policy.  This  article 
was  edited  from  the  inaugural  Boisi  Lecture,  pre- 
sented in  December  1 990  at  Boston  College.      ■ 
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IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1942,  Russell  Baker  was  a  green 
college  kid  in  Baltimore.  The  war  then  raging  else- 
where in  the  world  didn't  impress  him  much.  As  he 
later  wrote  in  Growing  Up,  "I  was  like  a  person  on  a 
summer  night  seeing  heat  lightning  far  out  on  the 
horizon  and  murmuring,  'Must  be  a  bad  storm  way  over  there 
someplace.'  It  was  not  my  storm." 


INTERVIEWS  BY  SEAN  SMITH 


That  campus  perspective  would  soon  change,  not  only  for 
Baker  (who  became  a  Navy  pilot)  but  for  millions  of  other 
Americans.  Last  spring,  in  anticipation  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  BCM  wrote  to  1,500  World  War  II-era  alumni 
to  ask  if  they  would  share  their  memories  with  us.  More  than 
300  men  and  women  responded.  Some  of  their  stories  appear 
on  the  following  pages. 
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Top:  John  J.  Lynch  '40,  basks  in 
sunshine  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  summer  of 
1944.  "When  you're  21,  22 years 
old," says  Lynch,  "you  figure 
nothing  drastic  will  ever  happen 
to  you."  Above:  Bravery  under  tire 
at  Pearl  Harbor  made  Joseph 
Groden  '41,  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  first  of  many  "Hometown 
Hero"  stories  that  flooded  the 
local  press. 


John  J.  Lynch  '40 

After  graduation.  Lynch  became  a  first 
lieutenant  with  an  army  antiaircraft 
battalion  serving  in  the  Pacific.  A  na- 
tive of  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  he 
registered  for  the  1940  draft  lottery 
\    and  was  assigned  "158" —  the  very 
first  number  drawn  on  November 
18  of  that  year.  Lynch  worked  as  a 
credit  manager  for  a  leather  com- 
pany after  the  war. 

\  It  was  about  midday,  and  I 
was  just  taking  a  walk  near 
my  house,  when  this  guy 
"  comes  up  to  me  and  asks, 
"Are  you  John  Lynch?"  I  wasn't 
sure  what  to  say  at  first — I  didn't  know 
if  this  fellow  might  be  a  process  server 
or  a  bill  collector — but  finally  I  said  I 
was.  He  said  he  was  a  reporter  from 
the  Boston  American  and  that  the  draft 
lottery  had  just  been  held  and  my 
number  had  been  chosen. 

Well,  my  immediate  reaction  was 
an  expletive — which,  fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  translate  into  a  statement 
that  I  was  proud  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  my  country.  And  I  cer- 
tainly was.  It's  just  that  when  you're 
21,  22  years  old,  you  figure  nothing 
drastic  will  ever  happen  to  you;  it's 
always  going  to  be  someone  else. 

Joseph  Coakley  '40 

Raised  in  Boston's  South  End,  Coakley 
wentto  Catholic  University  after graduat- 
ingfrom  BC.  His  studies  were  interrupted 
when  he  was  drafted  in  September  1941. 
Coakley  saw  action  as  a  special  services 
officer  with  an  infantry  regiment  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

My  basic  training  was  at  Fort  Belvoir  in 
Virginia,  just  below  Alexandria.  I  was 
there  from  October  1941  to  March 
1942.  It  was  quite  abrupt,  the  change 
from  civilian  life  to  the  military.  The 
biggest  thing  to  get  used  to,  for  me, 
was  how  your  time  frame  is  regulated. 


It's  all  by  the  numbers.  You  couldn't 
structure  your  day  the  way  you  wanted 
to,  the  Army  made  all  those  decisions 
for  you.  In  the  evenings,  you  were 
either  too  tired  or  too  bored  to  do 
anything.  And,  of  course,  there  was  the 
separation  from  your  family  and  loved 
ones. 

I  guess  you  could  say  I  was  resentful 
of  being  drafted  without  having  fin- 
ished my  schoolwork.  Remember,  we 
were  not  in  the  war  at  that  time.  So  I 
was,  let's  say,  a  little  lackadaisical  and 
laid  back.  That  was  until  I  had  this  Irish 
lieutenant. 

He  called  me  into  his  office  one 
day,  and  he  says,  "Private,  you  behave 
as  if  you  were  not  asked  if  you  wanted 
to  be  here.  But  you're  intelligent 
enough  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  in- 
subordination. Well,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  /didn't  ask  for  you,  either?" 

So  I  said,  "Touche,  sir.  I  will  soldier 
from  here  on  in."  He  became  a  real 
supporter  of  mine,  and  later  helped 
me  get  my  assignment  in  the  service 
company.  Of  course,  by  then,  America 
was  in  the  war,  so  that  had  changed 
everything  for  me. 

Joseph  Groden  '41 

Two  months  after  graduating  from  BC, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  native  Groden 
signed  up  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  On 
the  morning  of  December  7,  1941,  he  was 
in  temporary  command  of  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  "Henley, "  moored  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. After  the  war,  Groden  worked  for 
International  Paper  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

I  had  stayed  up  until  three  a.m.  playing 
checkers  with  one  of  the  signalmen — 
who  beat  me — and  went  to  bed  around 
five.  At  7:30, 1  heard  the  ship's  general 
alarm,  which  means  "man  all  guns  in- 
stantly." So  I  ran  out  barefoot  in  my 
pajama  bottoms  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening. I  asked  one  guy  and  he  said,  "I 
think  it's  a  fire  in  the  stern." 

I  ran  out  to  the  quarterdeck,  and 
there  was  a  torpedoman,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  petty  officer,  going  "hush,  hush" 
to  the  general  alarm.  He  says,  "Oh,  I 
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made  a  mistake.  I  was  so  busy  shooting 
the  breeze,  I  accidentally  pressed  the 
wrong  button."  But  you  still  have  to  go 
to  stations,  even  though  you  know  it's 
a  mistake.  The  crews  from  the  ships 
nearby  had  noticed  all  the  activity,  and 
they  were  starting  to  mock  us.  I  was 
thinking  of  running  up  a  signal  flag 
saying  a  drill  was  in  progress. 

Then,  right  at  that  moment,  I  heard 
a  plane  coming  in  about  50  feet  over- 
head. It  was  a  Jap  torpedo  plane.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  And  of  all  the  ships  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  we  were  the  only  one  to 
be  at  general  quarters  with  all  guns 
manned  —  and  it  was  by  accident!  We 
hacked  away  the  mooring  lines  and 
pulled  away.  We  wound  our  way 
through  explosions,  bombs.  At  one 
point,  we  saw  the  [battleship]  Arizona 
blow  up.  We  were  also  strafed,  but  we 
knocked  down  two  of  their  planes. 

Finally,  we  got  out  to  Honolulu 
Harbor  and  did  lazy  eights,  waiting  for 
further  orders.  The  senior  officers  re- 
turned, and  for  four  days  afterwards  I 
broke  down  codes,  and  we  were 
steamed  around  withalargetaskforce. 
I  ended  up  receiving  a  citation  and 
had  my  photo  in  the  paper. 

Francis  McBride  '39 


After  graduating  from  BC,  WestRoxbury, 
Massachusetts,  native  McBride  signed  up 
with  the  FBI.  In  1 941,  he  was  appointed  a 
special  agent  and  sent  to  North  Carolina. 
McBride  is  now  a  labor  consultant  and 
arbitrator  based  in  South  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut. 

The  FBI  had  listed  the  names  of  those 
enemy  aliens  who  might  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  America  in  the 
event  of  war.  Well,  on  December  7,  the 
teletype  rang.  The  next  day,  I  had  to 
arrest  the  enemy  aliens  in  my  area. 
There  were  two  in  all  of  North  and 
South  Carolina:  one  was  in  Asheville, 
where  I  was  assigned,  and  the  other 
was  in  Hendersonville,  about  20  miles 
away. 

Anyway,  the  first  alien  I  was  sent  to 


arrest  was  in  Asheville,  a  German  ma- 
jor. He  was  a  very  militaristic  individual. 
We  rang  his  doorbell,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged our  presence  and  said,  "I'll  be 
right  with  you."  We  took  him  into  cus- 
tody with  no  problems,  although  of 
course  his  wife  was  upset.  We  had  to 
detain  him  in  Asheville  while  we  went 
to  arrest  the  other  one. 

The  other  guy  was  supposed  to  have 
a  cyanide  capsule,  and  had  said  he 
wouldn't  be  taken  alive.  He  was  living 
in  Hendersonville  with  his  sister,  but 
when  we  went  there  he  wasn't  home. 
We  didn't  know  where  the  hell  he 
could  be ,  but  we  knew  what  he  looked 
like.  We  didn't  have  any  great  plan,  we 
just  waited  in  the  area  near  his  home, 
and  when  we  spotted  him  we  just  came 
up  and  grabbed  him.  He  tried  to 
downplay  the  whole  thing,  about  the 
cyanide,  but  we  found  the  capsule. 

Well,  the  thing  was,  nowthatwe  had 
apprehended  them,  what  could  we  do 
with  them?  We  ended  up  taking  them 
to  Camp  Croft  in  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina.  The  two  were  pretty  non- 
conversational  on  the  trip  there.  Some- 
times, it  would  be  interesting  to  talk  to 
criminalsyou  were  in  charge  of — you'd 
get  somebody  saying,  "I  started  out  as 
an  altar  boy,"  and  you'd  say,  "Well, 
what  happened?"  But  the  major  and 
the  other  guy  didn't  say  much. 

Leo  Landrey  '39,  MA'41 


Landrey  grew  up  in  West  Roxbury  and 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  After  gradua- 
tion, Landrey  joined  the  FBI  on  the  advice 
of  a  college  friend.  He  stayed  with  the 
Bureau  until  1943,  when  he  became  an 
electrical  engineer. 

In  January  of  1942, 1  was  sent  to  South 
America  to  set  up  a  clandestine  radio 
link  with  Washington  that  would  use 
Morse  code.  I  worked  in  Santiago, 
Chile;  Bogota,  Colombia;  and  Quito, 
Ecuador,  from  then  until  June.  Some 
of  this  is  still  classified,  though. 

Most  of  what  I  did  involved  string- 
ing wires,  testing  equipment,  setting 
up  antennas.  We  usually  did  it  at  night, 


and  sometimes  in  odd  places,  like  up 
elevator  shafts.  It  was  pretty  routine, 
but  we  did  have  to  be  careful  in  Chile. 
Chile  was  neutral,  and  if  anything  they 
favored  the  Germans,  so  we  had  to  lie 
low.  But  I  enjoyed  the  cloak-and-dag- 
ger stuff;  it  was  fun.  We  used  elaborate 
codes  and  all  that  jazz. 

The  radio  link  worked  beautifully. 
We  were  never  told  what  kind  of  infor- 
mation we  were  getting,  or  if  it  was  any 
good,  but  we  had  done  the  job.  I  have 
to  say  I  was  lucky.  I  never  saw  my  draft 
board,  and  I  had  a  fascinating  job.  I 
thank  the  Good  Lord  for  that. 

George  Donelan  '47 


ARoxbury,  Massachusetts,  native,  Donelan 
played  varsity  football  on  the  Heights  for 
three  years.  After  a  stint  as  a  broker  on 
Wall  Street,  he  joined  the  A.E.  Staley  Co. 
in  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  worked  in  sales 
and  marketing  for  38  years. 

I'd  gotten  out  of  high  school  in  1940. 
After  the  U.S.  entered  the  war,  I  had 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps.  This 
friend  of  mine  and  I  went  down  to  the 
Commonwealth  Armory  to  have  our 
physical  and  mental  examinations.  We 
had  gotten  through  the  written  exams, 
but  when  I  had  my  physical  they  found 
I  had  this  bloody  perforated  eardrum. 

Now,  I  wasn't  completely  surprised 
about  that.  I  had  had  earaches  as  a  kid, 
and  so  had  my  brother,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  That  was  natural  with  kids  then; 
they'd  take  out  tonsils  or  adenoids, 
and  it  would  clear  up — it  happened 
with  my  brother,  but  it  didn't  with  me. 
At  one  point,  I'd  had  to  take  up  lip- 
reading. 

But  when  I  went  to  enlist,  I  had 
absolutely  no  idea  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  would  keep  me  out.  I  mean, 
I  could  hear. 

Well,  my  next  shot  was  the  Marine 
Corps.  Before  that,  I  went  to  a  Dr.  Kelly 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do 
about  my  eardrum.  He  said,  "There's 
one  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  but  eventu- 
allyyou'll  be  found  out."  He  was  going 
to  put  a  bit  of  paste  over  my  eardrum. 
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It  was  futile,  though. 

It  was  looking  pretty  desperate  about 
my  going  into  the  service.  I  wound  up 
getting  a  scholarship  from  BC,  and  I 
went  in  in  1943.  I  had  asked  my  draft 
board  to  call  me  every  six  months, 
because  I  figured  maybe  they'd  lower 
the  standards.  They  had  a  special 
"watch,"  like  the  Coast  Guard,  but  they 
wouldn't  even  take  me  there. 

You  had  to  be  there  to  understand 
what  it  was  like.  I  was  a  hulk  for  that 
time,  and  I  would  be  about  the  only 
guy  around.  All  my  peers  were  gone. 
I'd  been  told,  "You  slacker."  I'll  never 
forget  going  into  this  tailor  shop  in 
Eliot  Square.  The  guy  knew  my  family, 
and  his  son  comes  in  in  uniform  and 
says,  "Hi,  buddy."  See,  "buddy"  was 
what  one  soldier  would  call  another;  it 
was  one  of  those  things  everybody  knew. 
He  thought  I  wasjust  in  mufti.  I  said  to 
him,  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  your  pal,  but  I'm 
not  your  buddy." 

Pauline  (Freeman)  Assmus  '38, 
MA '41 


Originally  from  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
Assmus  became  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  married  and  entered  the  special 
education  field  in  the  Boston  area. 

When  some  friends  of  mine  entered 
the  Marine  Corps,  I  said  to  myself,  "I 
have  to  be  the  biggest  coward.  I  don't 
think  I  could  do  something  like  that." 
I  decided  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for 
my  country  was  stay  home,  and  be  in 
the  neighborhood  air  raid  patrol. 

There  would  be  regular  drills.  We 
would  hear  sirens,  and  you'd  count  the 
blasts,  then  go  inside.  But  if  you  were 
part  of  the  pauol,  you  would  go  around 
your  neighborhood  and  make  sure 
everyone  was  complying  with  the  black- 
out regulations,  had  their  blackout 
curtains  up,  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  have  done  if  there 
had  actually  been  an  air  raid.  Many  a 
time  I  would  be  saying  my  prayers 
while  I  was  on  patrol;  it  was  always  on 
your  mind  that  maybe,  just  maybe,  this 
might  be  a  real  one. 


Nobody  in  my  neighborhood  ever 
forgot  to  observe  the  regulations.  I 
think  we  were  all  so  doggone  scared; 
that  was  the  paramount  reason  every- 
one complied. 

Sometimes,  I'd  go  up  to  Point 
Shirley,  near  Deer  Island,  and  you 
could  see  the  Navy  ships  coming  in. 
That's  what  really  brought  it  home  to 
you.  There  were  rumors,  too — we  did 
hear  that  there  were  some  German 
submarines  stationed  offshore  some- 
where. 

James  Malone  '42 
and  Charles  Mackin  '42 


In  January  1942,  upon  hearing  that  a 
classmate  and  fellow  Marine  reservist  had 
been  called  to  active  duty,  James  Malone 
phoned  the  Corps'  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington and  demanded  that  he  and  his 
friend  Charles  Mackin  be  called  up,  too. 
Within  months  they  were  on  the 
Guadalcanal  beachhead.  An  Arlington, 
Massachusetts,  native,  Malone  became  a 
personnel  and  labor  relations  specialist 
after  the  war.  Mackin  grew  up  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  later  en- 
tered the  retailing  profession. 

Malone:  Some  of  the  things  I  remem- 
ber about  Guadalcanal?  We  went  10 
weeks  with  one  meal  a  day,  because 
our  supplies  had  gotten  lost.  The  aver- 
age man  lost  30  to  40  pounds  coming 
off  Guadalcanal.  At  one  point,  thejapa- 
nese  dropped  12  parachutes  with  food, 
supplies;  we  got  six,  and  they  got  six. 

I  also  had  malaria  31  times.  When 
you  have  malaria,  your  temperature 
gets  up  to  about  105, 106  degrees,  and 
you're  freezing  to  death.  You  can't  eat, 
hold  anything  down.  You  lose  prob- 
ably a  minimum  of  20  pounds,  and 
you're  perspiring  no  end. 

There  was  no  place  to  go.  You  stayed 
with  your  unit  and  suffered.  There 
were  no  replacements,  because  the 
Japanese  owned  the  seas  then.  We  were 
listening  to  the  radio.  We  were  written 
off,  and  we  knew  it.  The  Japanese  had 
compressed  us  into  this  very  small  area. 
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They  probably  should  have  won.  But 
we  had  the  great  leadership,  we  pulled 
together  and  came  out  ahead. 

But  it  was  tough.  I  buried  Charlie 
Conlan  after  he  was  killed.  He  was  a 
schoolteacher  and  had  been  a  second 
lieutenant  in  my  unit.  We  thought  that 
much  of  him  so  we  had  the  service  for 
him.  He  was  our  flesh  and  blood,  and 
we  wouldn't  trust  it  to  anyone  else.  You 
couldn't  afford  the  luxury  of  grief, 
though.  You  had  to  bite  your  tongue 
and  just  keep  going. 

If  there  was  a  lull,  sometimes  I'd  get 
over  to  Charlie's  [Mackin's]  unit,  and 
we'd  see  each  other.  You  know,  he's 
never  paid  for  his  half  of  that  phone 
call  to  Washington. 

Mackin:  Now,  I'm  not  going  to 
pay  Jim  for  that  call.  I've  told  him 
that  before!    [Laughs] 

I  did  see  him  pretty  often  over  there. 
The  whole  beachhead  we  occupied 
was  maybe  four  to  five  miles  long,  and 
amile-and-a-half  deep,  so  it  wasn't  hard 
to  run  into  someone. 

Actually,  we  had  quite  a  lot  in  our 
division  [1st  Marine]  from  the  New 
England  area;  we  were  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Damn  Yankee  Division." 
That  made  it  a  little  easier,  I  guess, 
having  guys  around  you  who  were  from 
your  part  of  the  country,  or  the  same 
city,  or  the  same  school  as  you.  But  one 
thing  about  the  Marine  Corps:  they 
treated  everyone  the  same,  made  ev- 
eryone feel  the  same,  as  part  of  a  team. 
There  was  one  way  to  do  it,  the  Marine 
way.  So,  really,  it  didn't  matter  where 
the  guy  next  to  you  was  from. 

One  thing  that  Jim  and  I,  some  of 
the  others,  would  do  together  is  write 
to  our  parents.  We  had  something  we 
jokingly  called  "the  telephone  circuit." 
If  a  mother  got  a  letter,  she  would  call 
the  others  and  say,  "I  got  a  letter  today, 
so  you'll  probably  get  one  soon." 

In  the  middle  or  end  of  December, 
we  were  finally  shipped  out  to 
Melbourne,  Australia,  because  the  cli- 
mate was  better  there  for  recupera- 
tion. The  biggest  thing,  of  course,  was 
everyone  had  lost  so  much  weight;  I 
was  down  to  115,  which  was  really  low 
for  me.  We  weren't  real  sophisticated 


in  those  days  about  food,  weight  and 
so  on.  We  had  about  three  dinners  a 
day  at  first,  so  eventually  I  got  back  to 
where  I  was. 

I  saw  Jim  down  there  in  Melbourne, 
too.  We  would  run  into  each  other  on 
streetcars,  going  to  see  our  girlfriends. 
We  ended  up  getting  married  within 
about  four  or  five  weeks  of  each  other. 


Proud  Refrain 

What  are  you  dreaming,  Soldier, 
What  is  it  you  see? 

A  tall  grey  Gothic  tower, 
and  a  linden  tree. 

You  speak  so  sadly,  Soldier, 
Sad  and  wistfully — 

/  cannot  hear  the  tower  bell 
In  the  swirling  sea. 

What  meaning  has  it,  Soldier, 
A  tower  bell,  and  tree? 

Nothing,  nothing — only  once 
It  meant  my  life  to  me. 


Thomas  Heath  '43 


Thomas  Heath,  OP,  came  to  BC  from 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  His  "Proud 
Refrain  "  (above)  became  a  classic  in  BC 
literary  history.  Fr.  Heath  joined  the  Do- 
minican order  shortly  after  graduation, 
and  was  ordained  in  1950.  Since  1980, 
Fr.  Heath  has  been  on  missions  in  Africa. 

I  wrote  the  poem,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, on  the  kitchen  table  of  my 
home  in  Somerville.  I  was  a  senior  at 
BC  that  year,  1942-43,  a  pre-med  stu- 
dent and  editor  of  the  Stylus,  where  the 
poem  first  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1942. 
I  don' t  think  any  one  event  inspired  it; 


it  overflowed  from  my  love  for  BC  and 
for  my  classmates,  some  of  whom  had 
already  been  called  up,  and  most  of 
whom  soon  would  be. 

No,  I  was  not  on  a  troop  ship  or  on 
an  island  in  the  Pacific  or  on  my  way  to 
the  European  theater.  I  was  home.  But 
I  was,  I  suppose,  living  in  spirit  with  the 
BC  men  of  the  Class  of  '42,  including 
my  brother  John,  who  served  on  sub- 
marines in  the  South  China  Sea.  The 
poem  just  poured  out. 

Joseph  Regan  '39 

A  graduate  from  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
Regan  was  drafted  shortly  before  the  U.S. 
entry  into  World  War  II.  He  spent  most  of 
the  war  in  Assam,  India,  with  the  medical 
corps  of  the  26th  Fighter  Squadron.  Regan 
later  joined  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

We  were  attached  to  the  British  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  and  they  gave  us 
hardtack  you  could  hardly  eat.  I  got 
down  to  98  pounds  at  one  point;  I  sent 
a  picture  to  my  mother,  and  she  made 
two  novenas.  A  friend  of  mine  asked 
me,  "How  can  you  eat  this  bread?"  and 
I  said,  "It's  the  only  thing  we  got,  and 
besides,  I  like  the  little  seeds  in  them." 
He  says,  "Those  aren't  seeds,  those  are 
roaches." 

A  real  tough  part  of  the  job  was 
going  into  the  jungle  after  survi- 
vors— actually,  they  weren't  sur- 
vivors, they  were  dead.  You  had  to  go  in 
on  elephants,  itwas  the  only  way.  You'd 
get  ahold  of  some  natives,  maybe  kids 
who  were  nine,  10,  11  years  old  and 
have  them  lead  the  elephants.  These 
were  tame  elephants  the  people  used 
all  the  time. 

Well,  we'd  go  in  to  get  the  bodies. 
The  Indians  wouldn't  touch  them,  so 
we  had  to  bury  them.  Then  we  would 
make  maps  of  where  they  had  been 
buried.  I  doubt  anyone  would  have 
been  able  to  go  back  in  [to  retrieve  the 
bodies] .  But  at  least  their  families  would 
know  where  they  were. 

There  was  a  tribe  of  headhunters  in 
the  area,  and  sometimes  they  would 
rescue  survivors.  They  were  given  a 
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Top:  William  Cadigan  '42  (in  front 


ol  ladder),  with  fellow  soldiers  as 


they  erect  a  weather  station  in 
Greenland.  Above:  Cadigan 
operates  a  radio  inside  the  station. 


reward  if  they  did.  Once,  we 
had  a  ceremony  for  a  head- 
hunter  who  was  going  to  re- 
L  ceive  a  reward  for  bringing  in 
a  survivor,  and  he  said,  "Why 
do  we  get  100  rupees  for  bringing 
back  someone  alive  and  100  for  when 
we  bring  back  someone  dead?  It's  just 
as  easy  for  me  to  bring  him  back  dead. " 
So  we  had  to  raise  the  ante  for  survi- 


vors. 


William  Cadigan  '42 


Raised  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
Cadigan  went  into  public  relations  after 
the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  he  was 
assigned  to  base  command  in  one  of  the 
war's  coldest  settings:  Greenland. 


Our  job  was  to  put  a  weather  station  on 
the  Greenland  ice  cap,  about  120  miles 
inland  over  ice.  The  reason  for  build- 
ing the  station  was  that  the  weather  for 
Europe  starts  in  Greenland. 

We  went  in  from  the  base  on  the 
east  coast  with  two  dog  teams,  and  we 
had  to  travel  at  night  because  the  sur- 
face got  too  soft  in  the  day.  The  station 
was  built  on  a  rock  and  tied  down  by 
cable.  In  the  winter,  we'd  have  18  feet 
of  snow  covering  us,  and  it  was  like  a 
giant  refrigerator  box.  All  access  was 
through  an  escape  hatch  on  top,  which 
was  kind  of  like  a  chimney.  You  were 
supposed  to  stay  for  two  weeks  at  a  time 
in  the  station,  and  you  would  be  on 
duty  for  eight  hours. 

We  had  trained  for  isolated  duty 
before  going  to  Greenland.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  is,  you  can  go  bonkers 
pretty  easily  in  a  situation  like  that.  So 
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the  men  who  were  picked  for  the  job 
had  degrees  or  at  least  some  college 
education.  The  cook  didn't,  though, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  he  had  to  be 
flown  out. 

We  had  some  books  there,  and  of 
course  you  had  a  job  to  do.  But  survival 
is  what  takes  up  your  time.  One  time,  I 
was  going  from  the  radio  shack  to  the 
barracks — we  had  ropes  going  from 
building  to  building  to  help  us  get 
where  we  were  going,  but  I  had  no 
business  going  out — and  I  fell  and  lost 
my  way.  There  was  28  feet  of  snow 
where  the  barracks  were,  and  the  snow 
and  ice  would  coat  your  eyes.  I  started 
crawling,  and  ran  into  some  rocks;  I 
knew  there  were  no  rocks  where  the 
barracks  were.  But  I  was  able  to  clear 
my  eyes  and  look  around,  and  I  man- 
aged to  find  my  way  back. 

Now,  the  Germans  had  put  in  a 
station  about  120  miles  north.  An 
American  ship  had  spotted  it  on  pa- 
trol. There's  two  schools  of  thought  on 
isolated  duty:  you  stay  drunk  all  the 
time,  or  you  don't  drink  at  all.  The 
Germans  were  of  the  first  school,  so 
the  Americans  had  no  trouble  captur- 
ing them.  They  were  drunk  as  coots. 
For  us,  well,  our  rations — we  had  sup- 
plies for  three  years — our  rations  were 
the  equivalent  of  one  beer  a  week.  So 
you  drank  that  all  in  two  weeks  and  had 
nothing  left! 

Isolated  duty  teaches  you  what  is 
really  important,  what  you  think  you 
need  and  what  you  really  need.  It  also 
calms  you  down  quite  a  bit.  You  just 
don't  get  excited.  But  it  really  helps 
you  learn  to  depend  on  other  people. 

Nick  Sottile  '41 


Born  and  raised  in  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, Sottile  worked  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness after  the  war.  Upon  entering  the  ser- 
vice in  February  1942,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Army 's  infantry  armored  force  and 
later  sent  to  North  Africa. 

I  arrived  around  the  time  when  the 
Allies  were  fighting  at  Kasserine  Pass  at 
the  border  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  I 


was  in  Algiers  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  loaned  to  a  British  unit,  where  I 
screened  prisoners  of  war  for  detailed 
interrogation  later. 

What  I  remembered  most  about 
Africa  was  the  desert  wind,  the  scirocco. 
It  was  hotter  than  hell  and  just  took 
your  breath  away.  Of  course,  there  was 
also  the  Casbah  in  Algiers,  but  that  was 
off  limits  to  us;  not  thatyou  would  want 
to  go  there,  anyway,  because  the  stench 
was  so  bad.  You  also  wondered  about 
those  poor  Arab  kids  you  saw,  who 
didn't  have  a  chance. 

I  wasn't  there  for  very  long,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  the  3rd  Infantry  Divi- 
sion for  the  landing  in  Sicily  [July  10, 
1943].  It  was  a  great  outfit;  they 
did  their  damndest  to  kill  me.  We 
had  a  briefing  prior  to  the  landing, 
and  the  officer  told  us  something  that 
[current  BC  football  coach]  Tom 
Coughlin  has  in  his  locker  room:  "Lead. 
Follow.  Do  Something."  He  said, 
"When  you  hit  the  beach,  don'tjust  sit 
there.  Be  like  a  brook  coming  down  a 
mountain  that  hits  a  big  stone.  Just  be 
damn  sure  you  go  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 


William  Leonard,  SJ,  '31,  MA'32 

A  Boston  native,  Fr.  Leonard  taught  in 
BC's  Theology  Department  for  20  years 
and  since  1978  has  been  curator  of  the 
University's  "Liturgy  and  Life"  collection 
at  the  Burns  Library.  Leonard  left  BC  in 
late  1943  to  become  an  Army  chaplain, 
serving  mainly  in  the  Pacific. 

I  was  first  assigned  to  an  infantry  divi- 
sion camp  in  Louisiana.  My  office  had 
no  screens,  so  all  the  bugs  would  come 
out  after  dark  and  visit.  I  had  never 
seen  these  specimens  before;  they  were 
pretty  revolting. 

In  those  days,  there  were  not  a  great 
number  of  conscientious  objectors. 
There  was  one  fellow  I  met,  though, 
who  was  an  avowed  pacifist.  He  had 
been  sent  to  me  by  a  colonel  because 
he  wouldn't  fire  a  rifle  or  throw  a 
grenade,  and  the  colonel  wanted  me 


to  either  set  him  straight,  or  he  would 
court-martial  the  fellow  and  send  him 
to  Leavenworth.  The  colonel  thought 
the  boy  was  taking  the  easy  way  out, 
that  he  had  signed  up  because  he  would 
get  a  free  ride  through  med  school. 

But  when  this  boy  came  in,  I  wasn't 
sure  about  that  at  all.  He  was  a  big, 
muscular  fellow,  from  somewhere  in 
the  East — Pennsylvania,  I  think,  or 
Maryland.  He  told  me,  in  this  slow,  soft 
voice,  that  when  he  had  signed  up  they 
had  told  him  he  could  go  through 
medical  school,  but  he  honestly  didn't 
think  it  was  right  to  kill;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  combat,  though,  and  was  will- 
ing to  go  in  as  a  medic.  I  talked  to  him 
several  times,  and  I  gave  him  all  the 
arguments  for  fighting  ajust  war,  what 
the  consequences  of  an  Axis  victory 
would  be,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  itwasjustasmall  thingwhich 
really  convinced  me  that  he  was  sin- 
cere about  being  a  pacifist.  We  were 
having  one  of  our  talks  one  night,  and 
of  course  the  bugs  were  crawling  and 
flying  around  my  office.  This  one  in- 
sectlanded  on  the  boy's  arm  and  started 
crawling  up  toward  his  face.  But  in- 
stead of  killing  it,  he  very  gendy  brushed 
it  off  him  and  kept  on  talking. 

Well,  I  told  the  colonel  I  felt  the  boy 
was  really  a  pacifist,  and  he  should  be 
transferred  to  the  medical  battalion. 
The  colonel  wasn'  t  happy  about  it,  and 
he  threatened  again  to  court-martial 
him.  But  later  on  in  the  war,  I  ran  into 
the  battalion  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  boy  was  there  with  the  medics. 


Victor  DeRubeis  '37 


Born  in  Tussio,  Italy,  DeRubeis  came  to 
the  U.S.  at  age  10  and  lived  in  Maiden, 
Massachusetts.  He  became  a  teacher  after 
the  war.  DeRubeis  entered  the  army  in 
February  1942,  and — being  fluent  in  the 
language — was  assigned  to  the  Counterin- 
telligence Corps  for  the  Italian  campaign. 

I  saw  the  war  through  the  eyes  of  a  little 
boy  who  remembered  the  country 
where  he  had  been  born,  and  now 
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finds  himself  an  enemy.  But  I  always 
sought  the  good  when  I  was  fighting  in 
Italy.  I  wasn't  trying  to  hurt  the  people, 
just  those  who  were  hurting  our  cause. 

At  Anzio  there  were  a  few  civilians 
left  behind  to  watch  their  livestock. 
This  one  couple  had  a  little  boy  about 
five,  and  one  day  a  family  member 
came  to  me  and  said  the  boy  was  sick. 
So  I  took  him  to  a  field  hospital,  and  he 
was  diagnosed  with  diphtheria.  The 
doctors  gave  him  a  shot,  and  that  saved 
him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  you 
were  of  Italian  heritage,  you  were  sus- 
pect. I  went  into  basic  training,  and 
three,  four  days  later,  I  was  being 
asked  all  kinds  of  questions.  They 
did  a  14-point  investigation  on 
me. 

In  counterintelligence,  you  had  to 
maintain  continuous  surveillance  of 
people  in  your  area.  Depending  on 
where  the  Army  was,  you  were  assigned 
acertain  sector,  and  it  would  change  as 
the  Army  moved.  It  was  exciting.  You 
were  free,  you  had  your  own  transpor- 
tation. 

I  also  kept  in  touch  with  informants. 
We  were  like  the  FBI  of  the  Army.  We 
could  arrest  anybody,  no  questions 
asked.  It  was  kind  of  scary. 

I  handled  four  or  five  Italian  agents. 
We  had  great  success  due  to  the  fact 
the  Germans  had  lost  their  "air  arm." 
They  stepped  up  their  counterintelli- 
gence efforts,  and  flooded  the  area 
with  agents.  We  shined  there.  We  cap- 
tured many  of  their  agents. 

Those  of  ns  who  were  Italian,  we 
served  well  and  served  with  honor.  We 
had  to  find  our  own  way  to  make  a 
career  in  the  Army. 

Louis  Diegoli  '43 


A  native  of  Sotnerville,  Massachusetts, 
Diegoli  became  a  high  school  teacher  and 
later  an  attorney  in  the  Boston  area.  As  a 
product  of  accelerated  wartime  classes,  he 
went  directly  into  the  Navy  upon  gradua- 
tion and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters. 


I  did  well  in  midshipman  school,  so  I 
had  a  choice  of  where  I  could  go.  I 
prayed  for  a  job  that  involved  saving, 
not  taking,  lives.  When  the  command- 
ing officer  suggested  serving  on  a  mine- 
sweeper, I  knew  that  was  the  job  for 
me. 

Before  an  invasion,  we  wen  t  in  ahead 
to  make  the  landing  area  safe  for  the 
craft  and  carriers.  Sometimes  we  might 
also  serve  as  escorts  or  do  other  things. 
Mostly,  though,  it  was  dull,  dirty  and 
dangerous. 

The  way  we  did  it  was  by  guess 
and  by  golly.  You'd  start  from  the 
farthest  point  where  you  thought  there 
might  be  mines  and  work  your  way  in. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  mines,  ground 
mines  and  moored  mines;  the  moored 
mines  might  be  rigged  at  different 
depths.  We  had  all  kinds  of  ways  of 
triggering  them.  It  took  a  long  time. 
You  couldn't  stop,  you  couldn't  back 
down,  and  it  took  forever  to  turn. 

When  we  were  on  duty — everybody 
was  on  general  quarters  when  we  were 
in  an  operation — you  were  so  damn 
busy  you  didn't  have  time  to  think 
about  hitting  a  mine. 

Ralph  Dougherty  '40 


Born  in  Stoneham,  Massachusetts, 
Dougherty  was  an  Army  pilot  and  stayed 
with  the  Air  Force  after  the  war.  By  Octo- 
ber 1943,  Captain  Dougherty  had  safely 
flown  21  missions,  four  short  of  the  stan- 
dard tour  of  duty. 

We  had  finished  the  bombing  run  when 
we  took  a  direct  hit  in  the  ball  turret,  at 
the  back  of  the  plane  [killing  four  of 
the  bomber's  10  crewmen] .  We  had  to 
fall  out  of  formation.  Of  course,  the 
enemy  fighters  pick  you  up  pretty  quick 
when  you  do  that.  But  I  was  able  to  fly 
us  into  some  cloud  cover,  and  we  were 
able  to  bail  the  rest  of  the  crew  out.  I 
landed  in  a  wooded  section  about  30 
miles  outside  Frankfurt. 

I  was  on  the  loose  for  10  days,  trying 
to  get  to  France.  It  was  still  occupied 
then,  but  you  had  a  pretty  good  chance 
if  you  could  make  it  there.  I  couldn't 


make  veiy  good  time,  because  I  had  to 
travel  at  night.  I  camped  out  wherever 
I  could,  and  scrounged  food  from  gar- 
dens; the  Germans  were  great  for  pota- 
toes. 

I  was  trying  to  make  it  to  the  Mouselle 
River,  which  was  on  the  border  of 
France  and  Germany.  I  was  about  40 
miles  away,  when  I  made  the  mistake 
of  going  out  at  twilight  to  see  if  I  could 
figure  out  where  I  was,  maybe  climb  a 
tree  and  look  around.  There  was  a 
German  antiaircraft  battery  nearby  that 
was  really  well  camouflaged,  and  their 
Dobermans  spotted  me  and  started 
making  a  racket.  That  was  it. 

They  took  me  to  Frankfurt  to  inter- 
rogate me,  which  took  about  six  or 
seven  days.  They  wanted  to  find  out 
who  you  were,  where  you  were  from, 
and,  of  course,  you'd  just  give  your 
name,  rank  and  serial  number.  But 
their  intelligence  was  good,  so  they 
were  able  to  identify  the  plane  and  the 
crew.  In  fact,  they  learned  that  the  rest 
of  the  crew  had  also  been  captured, 
and  they  told  me  that. 

I  was  taken  to  a  place  called  Sagan, 
about  80  miles  southeast  of  Berlin,  and 
imprisoned  in  Stalag  3.  Now,  back  in 
August,  the  camp  had  been  the  site  of 
"The  Great  Escape"  [when  some  100 
British  prisoners  escaped  from  the 
camp] ,  so  the  Germans  had  really  tight- 
ened things  up  there. 

The  officersweren'tallowed  to  work, 
so  we  organized  athletics,  exercised.  It 
was  a  large  camp,  and  they  had  a  walk- 
ing area  about  the  size  of  the  old 
Alumni  Field.  We  also  played  continu- 
ous games  of  bridge.  As  long  as  you 
kept  yourself  busy,  you  were  okay. 

Meanwhile,  my  family  had  gotten 
two  telegrams.  The  first  one  said  I  was 
missing  after  my  plane  was  shot  down 
over  Germany.  Then,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  they  got  another  telegram  con- 
firming that  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

I  was  in  the  camp  for  a  little  over  a 
year.  We  knew  from  the  new  arrivals 
how  things  were  going,  of  course.  But 
the  British  prisoners  had  put  together 
a  radio,  and  they  could  listen  to  the 
BBC.  Ten  of  the  prisoners  would  dis- 
mantle the  radio  and  put  the  parts 
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away.  They  would  send  someone  to  the 
barracks  every  day  to  brief  the  prison- 
ers; it  was  called  our  "shot  of  gin."  I 
think  the  British  probably  bribed  a  few 
of  the  guards  to  keep  quiet  about  the 
radio. 

Naturally,  the  Germans  put  up  their 
own  postings  on  how  the  war  was  go- 
ing. But  we  knew  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  war  ended.  You'd 
look  up  and  see  nothing  but  American 
planes  crossing  the  skies. 

Rita  Marie  Quane  MSW'40 

A  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  resident, 
Quane  joined  the  Navy  in  1 944.  She  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy's  legal  and  investi- 
gating office  in  Washington  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  the  years  following  the  war,  she 
worked  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Veteran's 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

As  part  of  my  duties,  I  was  with  the 
Shore  Patrol.  If  a  woman  serving  with 
the  Navy  got  into  any  kind  of  trouble, 
that  was  when  I  got  involved.  If  some- 
one got  into  the  wrong  hotel  and  the 
wrong  situation,  or  got  "illegally  preg- 
nant," or,  well,  maybe  she  had  been 
out  somewhere  and  wound  up  with  a 
broken  nose. 

There  was  another  thing  we  did 
sometimes:  we  would  be  invited  to  wit- 
ness weddings.  We  had  a  WAVE 
[Women's  Appointed  Volunteer  Emer- 
gency Service]  in  the  brig.  She  had 
gotten  tired  of  filing  and  just  started 
ripping  up  papers.  But  before  that  had 
happened,  she  had  met  this  fellow  in 
Washington  and  planned  to  marry  him. 

Now,  this  WAVE  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman  named  Evalyn 
Walsh  McLean.  She  was  the  owner  of 
the  Hope  diamond,  and  her  husband 
was  a  publisher.  [Evalyn  McLean]  knew 
all  about  this  couple,  and  wanted  to 
give  them  a  big  ceremony.  But  that  was 
certainly  not  going  to  be  possible,  with 
the  bride  in  the  brig. 

Well,  we  agreed  that  she  could  get 
married  in  uniform,  go  to  the  conces- 


sion ary 
and  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  then  go 
back  to  the  brig.  Then  Mrs.  McLean 
said,  "If  I  can't  give  her  a  party,  how 
about  letting  her  wear  the  Hope  dia- 
mond?" We  didn't  know  about  having 
her  wear  a  diamond  on  a  military  uni- 
form, but  we  agreed.  So  she  wore  the 
diamond,  got  married,  then  went  back 
to  the  brig.  I  have  to  say  that  was  one  of 
my  more  pleasurable  experiences. 

Thomas  J.  Ford  '40 

In  March  1944,  Broohline,  Massachu- 
setts, native  Ford  was  sent  to  Camp  Pickett 
in  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Dental  Corps  for 
the  Third  Service  Command.  Ford  stayed 
at  Pickett  for  about  a  year.  On  his  return 
to  civilian  life,  he  continued  his  career  in 
dentistry. 

Pickett  was  about  60  miles  southwest  of 
Richmond.  We  fought  the  Civil  War  all 
over  again  there — you  know, 
"Goddamn  Yankee."  I  told  the  girls  I 
had  worked  with  when  I  left,  "You've 
been  calling  me  a  Goddamn  Yankee 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  one  of  these 
days  you'll  find  there's  a  difference 
between  a  Yankee  and  a  Boston 
Irishman."  I  said  to  them  once,  "Good 
thing  we  got  here,  or  you'd  never  know 
what  shoes  were  for."  It  was  a  lot  of 
kidding. 

Continued  on  page  40 


Top:  Army  Chaplain  William 
Leonard,  SJ,  '31,  MA  '32 
(right),  and  Corporal  Tom 
Jones  of  Brooklyn  outside  Fr. 
Leonard's  "office"  in 
Finschafen,  New  Guinea,  1944. 
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Back  in  Chestnut  Hill 


THE  MOST  FREQUENTLY 
occurring  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,"  declared 
the  September  1942  issue 
of  Boston  College  Alumni 
News,  "is  WAR."  Nine 
months  after  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  World  War  II  sup- 
plied the  central  point  of  reference  for 
America.  It  colored  every  aspect  of  domestic 
life,  from  politics  to  entertainment.  It  would 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  next  few  years, 
and  for  decades  beyond. 

The  small,  heavily  male  and  Catholic  com- 
muter college  that  published  Alumni  News 
would  never  be  the  same  after  World  War  II. 
Some  5,052  BC  alumni  and  students  served — 
approximately  one  out  of  every  four  then 
living.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  them 
died,  560  were  decorated  and  40  received 
citations.  Charles  Conlan  '31,  was  the  first 


BC  graduate  killed  in  action,  at  Guadalcanal 
on  September  5,  1942. 

In  uniform  or  not,  the  men  and  women 
of  Boston  College  were  touched  by  the  war. 
It  carried  many  to  places  they  knew  only 
from  maps  or  books,  if  they  knew  them  at 
all:  icy  Greenland;  Santiago,  Chile;  the 
Solomon  Islands;  Cherbourg,  France.  It  up- 
rooted others  from  their  hometowns  for  the 
first  time.  If  the  war  was  about  interruption, 
leave-taking  and  loss,  it  was  also  about  op- 
portunity, challenge  and  reward. 

Boston  College  adapted  and  endured. 
Enrollment  fell  precipitously,  from  nearly 
1,500  students  in  1940  to  180  by  July  1944. 
(In  two  years'  time,  retumingveteranswould 
help  boost  that  number  dramatically.)  Mo- 
bilization needs  led  the  University  to  re- 
vamp and  accelerate  its  curriculum.  Sol- 
diers swarmed  over  the  campus  during  1 943, 
when  the  University  contracted  to  host  an 
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B.  C.  Boys  Making  Records 
With  Marines  in  the  Pacific 


Army  training  program — a  decision  which 
likely  saved  BC  from  economic  ruin. 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  those  on  cam- 
pus could  hear  the  faint  drum  of  impending 
war.  In  1938  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Fleet 
established  a  Boston  College  unit  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  that  unit's  grueling  bap- 
tism would  come  four  years  later  on  a  south- 
west Pacific  island  called  Guadalcanal.  In 
1939,  BC  launched  a  civilian  pilot  training 
program,  which  in  three  years  graduated  90 
qualified  candidates  for  Army  or  Navy  com- 
missions. In  1941  the  University  offered 
courses  to  train  skilled  defense  workers  and 
drew  more  than  1,000  participants. 

Born  in  the  shadow  of  that  failed  crusade 
known  as  the  Great  War,  and  reared  in  aus- 
tere, Depression-era  households,  the  gen- 
eration of  young  people  graduating  from  BC 
in  the  late  1930s  and  early  to  mid-1940s 
approached  the  war  in  an  "upbeat  but  sober" 
fashion,  recalls  Michael  Pierce,  SJ,  a  BC 
administrator  at  the  time. 

"There  was  kind  of  an  elation  that  they 
were  asked  to  do  something  they  were  ready 
to  do,"  says  Fr.  Pierce.  "I  don't  remember 
any  serious  grousing  or  griping  about  having 
to  go.  They  weren't  gung  ho,  but 
their  mood  wasn't  lugubrious, 
either.  It  was  more  like,  'Let's  go 
over  there,  do  thejob  and  come 
back.'" 

As  the  men  of  BC  shipped 
out  to  Ft.  Devens,  the  naval    i 
training  classes  at  Northwest-    1 
em  University  in  Chicago,  and   j 
points  farther  east,  west,    , 
north  and  south,  they  expe- 
rienced America.   They 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do, 
with   Californians   and 
Carolinians,  Mississippi- 
ans  and  Michiganders, 
farm  boys  and  big-city 
types. 

Their  education  at 
Boston   College  pro- 
vided a  compass  for  thejour- 
ney.  Among  soldiers  who  had  attended  the 
likes  of  Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Marquette 
and  Fordham,  their  classical  schooling  func- 
tioned as  "a  lingua  franca,"  notes  University 
Historian  Charles  Donovan,  SJ.  "It  was  like  a 


common  language,  a  system 
of  ethics  they  all  took  for 
granted,"  he  says. 

But  there  were  also  service- 
men from  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton,  storied  and  secu- 
lar institutions  carrying  lofty 
standards.  "In  the  bull  sessions 
around  the  barracks  or  on  the 
decks,  the  BC  students  found 
they  could  hold  their  own  with 
the  guys  from  Harvard,"  says 
Joseph  Glavin,  SJ,  a  former 
BC  history  professor.  "I  think 
that  was  a  tremendous  revela- 
tion for  them." 

Owing  to  their  physical  con- 
dition or  their  sex,  some  Boston  College 
students  and  alumni  remained  nearer  home. 
They  might  join  a  neighborhood  air  raid 
patrol,  or  hop  a  Greyhound  to  California 
and  work  with  deafened  soldiers,  or  listen 
intently  to  Edward  R.  Murrow  describe  an 
air  raid  on  Berlin  from  the  belly  of  a  bomber, 
or  devour  Ernie  Pyle's  columns  from  Italy 
and  the  Pacific.  Day  by  day,  even  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  battlefront,  their  lives 
were  being  transformed. 

Sean  Smith 


Facing  page:  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program  students  await 
inspection  in  front  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  September  1943.  Above: 
Wartime  exploits  of  BC  grads  in  a 
Boston  newspaper  story, 
September  13, 1942.  Featured  are 
(from  top  left)  Capt.  John  Ryan 
'40,  Lt.  John  Gately  '41,  Ensign 
Joseph  Groden  '41,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Warren  Clear  '18.  Below:  Soldiers 
occupy  a  room  in  St.  Mary's,  1943. 
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Mar.  1944 


Below:  Robert  Casey  '43,  JD  '49, 
shown  (sealed  in  Iron!)  with 
Mends  in  Dartmouth,  England, 
shortly  before  D-Oay.  Several 
weeks  after  the  Normandy 
invasion,  Casey  came  upon 
hundreds  of  German  POWs 
celebrating  Mass  in  the  open  air. 


I  did  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  the 
soldiers,  because  you  always  had  to  ask 
them  what  outfit  they  were  with,  where 
they  had  been,  and  so  on.  Then,  I  was 
talking  with  this  guy  who  said  he  was 
with  the  79th  in  France.  I  said,  "Oh,  my 
brother-in-law's  with  the  79th,"  and  he 
asks  me  his  name.  He  says,  "Hey,  he's 
the  one  who  carried  me  off  the  field." 

Edward  O'Connor  '43 


O  'Connor grew  up  in  Peabody,  Massachu- 
setts, and  returned  there  after  the  war  as  a 
teacher  and  later  a  principal  in  the  public 
school  system.  He  was  assigned  to  New 
Guinea  in  1944  as  a  sergeant  with  the 
168th  Quartermaster  Hospital  Laundry 
Platoon. 

When  we  first  arrived,  the  unit  we  were 
attached  to  had  these  modern,  Ameri- 
can laundry  machines.  But  when  they 
left  for  the  Philippines,  they  took  those 
machines  with  them,  and  we  were  left 
with  these  Australian  units  from  1910 
or  so.  They  were  chain  link-driven,  and 
you  had  to  melt  the  soap,  which  were 
these  yellow-orange  bricks. 

We  did  the  loading,  the  unloading 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  hos- 
pital. We  just  took  it  as  it 
came  in,  for  as  long  as  we 
had  the  capacity;  I  don't 
really  have  an  idea  how 
many  pounds  we  would 
have  done  in  a  day  or 
week. 

Once  I  came  back  to 
BC  on  furlough  and  saw 
Francis  Campbell,  who 
was  the  registrar.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  disappointed 
that  I  hadn't  become  an 
officer,  and  I  said, 
"Well  ..." 

Then,  I'll  never  forget 
it,  he  says,  "Now,  Eddie, 
remember  this.  After  the 
war,  no  one  will  know 
whether  you  were  a  lieu- 
tenant or  a  major  general. 
Your  parents  want  only 


one  thing  to  come  out  of  this  war,  and 
that's  you,  alive  and  well.  Some  of  your 
friends  may  end  up  face  down,  dead. 
So  don't  worry  about  whether  you're 
an  officer." 

Sure  enough,  one  of  the  guys  we 
knew,  John  Battles,  who  had  become 
an  officer,  was  killed  by  a  buzz  bomb  in 
London.  So  that  put  the  war  in  per- 
spective for  me. 

SaulKatzJD'41 

Katz  passed  his  bar  exam  on  December  8, 
1941,  and  left  his  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts, home  almost  immediately  to  join  the 
Navy.  He  stayed  in  the  service  after  the 
war  as  part  of  the  1st  Naval  District  Legal 
Office  in  Boston.  He  later  became  counsel 
for  the  General  Services  Administration. 

One  thing  that  happened  to  me  in  the 
Pacific  was  I  took  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  at  Truk  Atoll  [on  May  1, 
1944],  Now,  no  one  ever  trains  you  to 
take  a  surrender,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  So  I  just  thought  back  to  all 
the  movies  I  had  seen  when  someone 
surrendered.  I  just  asked  for  their 
sword.  Actually,  I  ended  up  taking  the 
surrender  twice.  The  Japanese  naval 
and  army  commanders  were  not  on 
speaking  terms,  so  they  surrendered 
separately. 

John  Leary  '40 

Leary  grew  up  in  Winthrop,  Massachu- 
setts. On  the  morning  of  June  6,  1944,  1st 
Lt.  Leary  waited  with  his  platoon  off  the 
Normandy  coast  for  the  order  to  storm  the 
"Omaha  "beachhead.  After  the  war,  Leary 
worked  in  the  graphic  arts  program  at 
MIT. 

That  morning  we  were  all  sort  of  ex- 
pectant, didn't  really  talk  much.  I  had 
gone  to  confession,  and  I  just  felt  as  if 
I'd  put  my  life  in  the  Lord's  hands.  I 
felt  pretty  cool  going  in.  Now,  most 
people  might  think,  "Boy,  this  is  a  scary 
situation."  But  I  had  responsibilities  as 


a  commanding  officer,  and  I  think 
that  helped. 

We  were  slated  to  go  for  eight  a.m., 
but  we  had  to  wait.  I  remember  being 
in  the  landing  craft,  looking  at  the 
cliffs,  and  seeing  all  these  troops  lined 
along  the  bottom,  not  looking  very 
aggressive. 

The  thing  was,  of  course,  to  get  on 
the  beach  safely.  I've  heard  all  these 
stories  about  jeeps  disappearing  into 
the  water,  because  of  craters  on  the 
bottom,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  that  sort. 
What  you  saw  was  guys  lying  dead  on 
the  shore,  or  drowned  in  the  water. 
You  weren't  looking  for  those  kind  of 
things,  they  were  just  thrust  into  your 
face. 

We  had  some  trouble  getting  on  the 
beach.  But  from  what  I  could  see,  the 
Navy's  big  ships  just  kept  belting  those 
forts  further  inland.  That  looked  like 
to  me  what  finally  did  it.  We  set  up  our 
units  along  the  coast,  and  I  remember 
we  built  these  very  long  piers.  Then,  a 
few  days  later,  a  terrific  storm  came 
along  and  ruined  everything. 

Robert  Casey  '43,  JD  '49 

A  graduate  of  the  "accelerated"  Class  of 
1943,  Casey  joined  the  Navy  Reserve  and 
took  part  in  the  Normandy  invasion.  He 
served  in  an  intelligence  unit  in  the  re- 
serves before  returning  to  active  duty  in  the 
early  1950s.  He  retired  from  the  Navy  in 
1967. 

After  the  fall  of  the  beachhead  in 
Normandy,  we  had  a  lot  of  German 
prisoners  to  take  care  of,  at  least  a 
couple  of  thousand.  They  were  largely 
from  labor  battalions,  so  I  think  they 
were  probably  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
fighting.  One  thing  that  struck  me  was, 
that  although  I  was  young  myself — I 
was  21 — there  were  kids  there  younger 
than  me,  most  of  them  conscripts.  They 
were  herded  in  a  large  encampment  in 
a  big  field,  encircled  by  barbed  wire. 

One  Sunday,  a  nice  summer  day 
probably  within  three  weeks  or  so  after 
D-Day,  I  was  driving  in  a  jeep  from 
point  A  to  point  B,  running  around  to 
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get  stuff  organized.  I  drove  past  the 
POW  encampment,  and  there  was  the 
German  chaplain  conducting  Mass  out 
in  the  open  field.  He  was  standing  on 
a  raised  platform  in  his  white  vest- 
ments; he  really  stood  out  among  all 
the  prisoners'  uniforms.  Itjust  caught 
my  eye,  because  it  was  such  a  tranquil 
scene  compared  to  the  frenetic  activity 
at  the  beach,  and  there  was  such  a 
large  number  in  attendance,  all  really 
focused  on  what  was  going  on. 

We  had  forgotten  there  were  a  large 
number  of  Bavarian  Germans,  and  oth- 
ers with  a  Catholic  background,  who 
were  serving.  It  was  a  very  striking  thing: 
here  was  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
different  from  us,  yet  they  were  also 
kind  of  the  same. 


Gerard  LaRoche  '42 


A  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  native, 
LaRoche  joined  the  Army  and  went  to 
France  following  D-Day  as  a  technician 
with  the  2nd  Armored  Division,  advanc- 
ing through  the  Low  Countries  into  Ger- 
many. Along  the  way,  LaRoche  made  some 
250  sketches.  He  later  became  a  research 
linguist. 


A  sell-taught  artist,  Gerard  LaRoche  '42,  dashed  oil 
some  250  sketches  during  his  tenure  in  the  Army. 
Above:  a  soldiers'  barracks  in  Holzheim,  Germany, 
1945.  Left:  a  staging  area  in  France  that  same  year. 


If  one  had  to  go  to  war,  I  suppose, 
Europe  was  the  place.  I  met  umpteen 
people  there,  from  common  people  to 
dukes  and  duchesses,  who  I  still  corre- 
spond with.  I  also  met  my  wife  over 
there,  in  Bath  [England].  We  spent 
only  three  hours  together  that  time, 
but  we  corresponded  when  I  went  over 
to  the  Continent.  After  the  war,  I  sent 
for  her,  and  we  got  married. 

I  had  been  doing  artwork  on  my 
own  since  I  was  seven  or  eight.  It's  an 
avocation,  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  it. 
During  the  war  I  used  to  carry  a  pad 
and  pencil  in  my  back  pocket  at  all 
times.  I  would  sketch  for  10,  15  min- 
utes at  a  time.  I  did  all  kinds  of  things, 
in  pencil  and  pen-and-ink.  It  was  mostly 
portraits  of  GIs,  scenes  on  location 
and  so  on.  I  suppose  you  could  call  my 
style  "representational." 

The  other  soldiers  were  intrigued.  I 
would  sketch  them,  and  sell  the  pic- 
ture to  them  for  a  pound.  I  guess  you 
could  say  my  sketches  are  all  over  the 
world. 

One  scene  I  sketched  was  on  Omaha 
Beach,  where  the  big  invasion  had 
been.  There  was  an  old-fashioned 
Norman-style  barn  within  view  of  the 
harbor,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  poi- 
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gnancy  to  the  scene,  being  so  near  a 
battle  site.  Another  one  I  did  later  on 
was  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris — it  ended 
up  winning  several  first  prizes.  That 
was  quite  different,  because  I  usually 
spent  10  to  15  minutes,  and  this  one 
took  50  hours. 


Albert  Nyren  '41 


A  native  of  Boston,  Nyren  was  drafted  in 
October  1941  and  began  an  eventful  tour 
in  the  Army,  assignedfirst  to  Panama  and 
later  Belgium.  After  the  war,  Nyren  spent 
31  years  on  six  continents  working  for  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

In  early  summer  of  1944,  during  the 
Normandy  and  Brittany  campaigns,  I 
was  with  the  Signal  Corps  3rd  Mobile 
Radio  Broadcasting  Company.  Ourjob 
was  to  drive  a  truck  with  a  public  ad- 
dress system  up  near  the  German  lines. 
We'd  get  anywhere  from  50  yards  to 
half  a  mile  away.  Then  we  would  play 
music  and  broadcast  to  the  Germans, 
tell  them  to  give  up.  We  also  had  re- 
corded some  interviews  with  German 
prisoners,  and  they'd  say  how  mean 
their  captain  had  been,  like  "He  stole 
my  money"  or  "He  hit  me."  It  was  all 
psychological  warfare,  you  know. 

This  was  a  real  suicide  mission.  The 
Germans  would  let  us  come,  and  they 
would  listen  to  us,  and  then  when  we 
turned  around  and  started  back  they 
would  cut  loose.  A  couple  of  guys  who 
had  worked  with  me  in  the  truck  ended 
up  getting  killed,  after  I  had  been 
transferred. 

Now,  later  that  summer,  I  was  tem- 
porarily made  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Press  Sendee  Camp  with  the  3rd  Army, 
wrhich  was  pushing  across  France.  I 
had  57  correspondents  there,  mostly 
Americans.  There  was  Ernest 
Hemingway,  who  I  believe  was  writing 
for  Collier  sat  the  time,  Ira  Wolfert,  and 
Andrew  Tully  of  the  Boston  Herald- Trav- 
eler. 

I  was  responsible  for  running  the 
camp.  Patton  was  going  along  pretty 
fast,  so  we  had  to  move  about  every 
three  to  four  days,  then  put  up  the 


tents  again.  I  also  went  around  ped- 
dling the  K  rations  and  C  rations  to  the 
local  French  farmers  for  vegetables, 
fruit  and,  once  a  week,  a  cow. 

We  had  all  types  of  correspondents. 
Some  used  tojust  stay  in  camp  and  get 
the  briefings  twice  a  day,  then  report 
that.  Others  would  go  to  Divisional 
HQand  say  something  like,  "Hey,  give 
me  the  name  of  everyone  in  the  unit 
from  Ohio,"  so  they  could  write  about 
how  they  jumped  into  a  foxhole,  and 
right  beside  them  was  a  guy  from  Cleve- 
land or  Akron  or  whatever.  It  was  kind 
of  fanciful  writing,  but  I  guess  it  looked 
good  if  you  could  mention  running 
into  a  hometown  guy  up  at  the  front. 

Then  we  had  writers  who  wrote  on 
what  we  called  "a  magic  carpet  date- 
line," from  places  we  hadn't  even 
reached  yet:  "I  was  the  first  man  to 
enter  Paris"  or  "I  was  the  first  man  to 
enter  Metz."  We  told  them  we  weren't 
going  to  send  stuff  like  that. 

We  had  1 9 jeeps  and  1 9  drivers,  plus 
22  officers  who  were  supposed  to  be 
conductors.  But  when  you  piled  three 
correspondents  into  ajeep,  well,  there 
wasn't  much  you  could  do  to  keep 
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them  from  going  off  where 
they  wanted  to.  Hemingway 
was  like  that.  He  used  to  go 
off  by  himself  and  come 
back  once  a  week. 

There  was  a  Chinese  cook 
in  our  outfit  named  Wong 
Chung,  who  was  about  five 
feet  tall  and  95  pounds,  and 
could  hardly  speak  English. 
One  night  in  August,  when 
we  were  in  the  Champagne 
region,  I  heard  Wong  Chung 
calling  to  me  from  his  tent, 
"Lieutenant,  I  give  this  man 
cigarette" — we  used  to  get 
cigarette  rations  for  the  re- 
porters, too.  Well,  the  next 
moment,  I  hear '  Yahhhhhh! " 
So  I  run  into  Wong  Chung's 
tent. 

Hemingway  had  lifted 
him  off  the  ground  and  was 
choking  him.  He  said,  "You 
teach  this  goddamn  Chink 
to  call  me  Mister  Hem- 
That  was  Hemingway;  he 
never  even  apologized.  I  know  he  was 
a  great  writer,  but  to  be  honest,  I  was 
never  that  hot  about  him. 

Eugene  McAuliffe  '40 

McAuliffe,  originally  from  Boston,  was  a 
military  man  from  1942  to  1947.  He  then 
served  in  the  Foreign  Service  for  nearly 
three  decades.  During  the  war,  McAuliffe 
was  a  captain  assigned  to  3rd  Army  Head- 
quarters, under  Gen.  George  Patton. 

I  ended  up  at  headquarters  because  I 
had  majored  in  German  language  and 
literature.  I  don't  know  why  I  had  cho- 
sen that  as  a  major,  I  wasjust  interested 
in  it.  I  did  some  interpreting,  but  mostly 
I  wasjust  getting  things  done. 

I  have  worked  in  offices  literally  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  most  efficient 
one  I  ever  saw  was  that  headquarters.  It 
had  to  be  moved  about  every  48  to  72 
hours,  and  there  was  paperwork  and 
administrative  tasks,  and  it  all  got  done 
through  sheer  terror,  because  of  the 
old  man — he  could  be  pretty  rough. 
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He  spoke  to  me  twice  the  whole 
time  I  was  there,  and  the  only  thing  I 
said  both  times  was  "Yes,  sir."  He  was  a 
leader,  no  doubt  about  it.  People  in 
the  headquarters  had  to  keep  their 
boots  shined,  even  though  it  was  muddy 
outside  most  all  of  the  time.  He  wanted 
discipline,  and  he  got  it:  the  rate  of 
desertion  in  the  3rd  Army  was  the 
lowest  in  the  war. 


John  Mulroy  '41 

A  native  of  the  Allston  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  Mulroy  entered  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps  in  November  1942.  Following  the 
war,  he  became  afinancial  consultant.  On 
the  morning  of  October  25,  1944,  Ensign 
Mulroy  was  aboard  the  "St.  Lo,  "an  escort 
carrier,  when  thejapanese Navy  launched 
its  attack  on  a  virtually  unprotected  part  of 
the  American  fleet  in  Leyte  Gulf. 

We  were  practically  sitting  ducks,  be- 
cause thejapanese  had  sent  a  decoy  to 
get  Admiral  [William]  Halsey  and  his 
battleships  out  of  the  way.  But  by  a  lot 
of  amazing  things,  we  survived.  Our 
battle  with  the  Japanese  fleet  was  off 
the  island  of  Samar,just  above  Leyte. 
We  were  northernmost  in  the  group, 
and  we  were  the  first  thing  the  Japs  hit. 

It  was  about  10  a.m.  I  was  dirty  and 
soaking  wet  from  the  rain,  so  I  went 
down  to  wash  up  and  change  my 
clothes;  I  didn't  want  to  go  into  the 
ward  room  looking  like  I  did.  While  I 
was  down  there,  general  quarters 
started  up  again.  What  had  happened 
was  a  kamikaze  had  hit  us  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  flight  deck,  in  the  back 
third  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  first  kami- 
kaze attack  of  the  war. 

I  never  could  get  back  to  my  battle 
station,  because  the  normal  ways  were 
blocked.  Fortunately,  I  recalled  a  little- 
used  way  to  get  out,  through  the  for- 
ward elevator  pit.  I  found  three  other 
fellows  trying  to  go  the  same  way.  By 
this  time,  we  knew  the  St.  Lo  was  going 
down.  So  we  went  through  the  forward 
elevator  pit  and  came  out  on  the  spon- 
son. 

Then  came  one  of  these  big  explo- 


sions. Our  own  torpedoes  and  bombs 
were  going  off.  I  got  blown  off;  some- 
one later  said  I  went  about  50  feet. 
Something  hit  my  head,  and  then  I 
came  to  in  the  water.  This  other  fellow 
I  had  been  with  had  gotten  a  life  raft 
and  called  to  me,  so  I  got  in  there  with 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  rear  admiral  of 
our  group  had  released  his 
destroyer  screen  to  go  pick 
up  the  St.  Lo  survivors. 
We  were  only  in  the  wa- 
ter for  about  three 
hours.  The  St.  Lo  was 
still  afloat  for  about  30 
minutes  after  the  hit, 
and  we  were  trying  to 
maneuver  the  raft  out 
of  the  way.  We  lost 
about  210  people. 

The  ship  was  in 
commission  a  year 
and  a  day  when  it 
wentdown.  I  had  been 
on  it  right  from  the  start.  So 
watching  it  sink,  it  was  kind  of  like  a 
year's  work  going  down.  One  of  the 
things  a  few  of  us  did  was  to  start 
Catholic  services  on  the  ship.  A  few 
days  before  it  sank,  we  had  had  a  huge 
turnout  at  a  noon  Mass.  We  lost  210 
people,  and  many  of  them  died  in  the 
state  of  grace. 

George  Devlin  '39 


Raised  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
Devlin  worked  for  H.P.  Hood,  Inc.,  and 
taught  at  Boston  College  and  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity law  schools.  The  Army  assigned 
him  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  October 
1944  he  was  a  captain  with  the  6th  Army, 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  morning  of  the  batde  at  Leyte,  I 
was  on  an  LST  [Landing  Ship  Tank] 
going  in.  There  were  so  many  officers 
of  rank  on  it,  I  had  to  sleep  on  the 
deck.  I  woke  up  early,  ate  my  emer- 
gency rations,  and  started  playing  a 
chess  game  with  this  other  fellow.  I  was 
contemplating  a  move  when  I  saw  this 
cruiser  in  the  distance  speeding  off, 
and  all  our  escorts  pulled  out.  Then  I 


Above:  Albert  Nyren  '41  (extreme 
right),  with  Belgian  friends,  St. 
Truiden,  Belgium,  1945.  The 
previous  year,  working  as  a  press 
officer  in  France,  Nyren  had 
handled  57  correspondents, 
including  a  hot-tempered  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Facing  page: 
Nyren  (extreme  left)  and  his  crew 
peer  from  behind  their  loud- 
speaker truck  on  a  boulevard  in 
Brittany,  France,  in  August  1944. 
German  troops  are  hiding  several 
hundred  yards  away.  'This," says 
Nyren,  "was  suicide." 
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Prisoner-of-war  identification  card  for  Robert  Reilly  ex  '45,  who  managed  to  survive  a 
British  bombing  raid,  December  23, 1944.  "There  was  this  very  bright  light  and  a 
howling  sound. "  Reilly  remembers.  "I  said,  lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul. '" 


noticed  the  bombing  and  our  antiair- 
craft fire.  The  infantry  landed  and  es- 
tablished a  beachhead.  All  we  saw  was 
Japanese  planes  bombing  everyone  in 
the  harbor. 

Well,  our  LST  became  a  target  when 
we  hit  the  beach.  In  fact,  we  took  a 
direct  hit,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
destruction.  It  was  loaded  with  trucks, 
tanks  and  personnel,  and  where  there 
were  no  trucks  there  were  men.  It  was 
a  gory  sight.  I  believe  there  were  about 
100  killed. 

Now,  I  was  used  to  being  on  the 
ground.  There's  no  place  where  you 
can  dig  a  hole  on  a  deck.  I  actually  saw 
this  black  object  whiz  by  over  the  rail; 
it  was  a  bomb.  What  happened  was  the 
deck  of  the  LST  became  clogged,  be- 
cause of  all  the  damage,  and  we 
couldn't  move  anything  off. 

All  the  officers  met  to  decide  on 
what  we  should  do:  we  could  try  to 
abandon  ship,  or  we  could  bring  it 
onto  the  beach.  The  commander  or- 
dered us  to  bring  it  in.  Then  we  had  to 
determine  who  would  be  the  last  man 
off,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
the  one  with  the  last  vehicle  in  line. 
Unfortunately,  that  was  me. 

I  must  have  waited  an  hour  to  get 
off.  I  made  three  attempts  to  run  in, 
turn  the  jeep  over  and  get  ashore  be- 


fore the  bombardment  started  up.  Fi- 
nally, I  got  ashore,  and  got  out  of  the 
jeep  to  collect  my  senses.  So  I  ducked 
under  a  flatbed  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  I  said,  "Well,  I've  got  ajob  to  do." 
So  we  worked  down  through  to  the 
Tacloban  strip,  and  it  looked  okay. 

Mildred  (Kinnier)  Del  Rios 
MA '41 


Del  Rios  grew  up  on  Lake  Street,  literally 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Heights.  Tooshort  (by 
an  inch)  to  serve  in  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Corps,  she  worked  from  late  1 944  to  war's 
end  at  a  Santa  Barbara,  California,  hos- 
pital as  a  civilian  teacher  for  soldiers  who 
had  lost  some  or  all  of  their  hearing.  After 
the  war,  she  taught  at  several  Boston-area 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  had  classes  of  five  to  six  men,  with  an 
occasional  WAC,  and  we  went  through 
an  eight-week  program  of  lip-reading, 
hearing  aid  use  and  auditory  training. 
I'd  say  about  90  percent  of  them  had 
been  overseas.  A  lot  of  these  soldiers 
had  lost  or  damaged  their  hearing 
jumping  out  of  airplanes — I  guess  in 
those  days  there  was  a  real  danger  of 
injuringyour  ears  from  parachuting — 


or  from  bomb  bursts. 

Among  the  men,  we  also  had  some 
fakers,  who  were  trying  to  pretend  that 
they  had  a  hearing  loss  so  they  could 
get  out  of  combat.  When  we  tested 
them,  the  results  would  vary;  with  a 
true  hearing  loss,  you  got  more  of  a 
pattern.  You  could  understand  why 
they  were  trying  to  do  it,  because  they 
had  been  through  hell  and  they  didn't 
want  to  go  back. 

On  Saturday  nights,  a  whole  bunch 
of  us  from  the  hospital  would  go  to  this 
club  called  El  Paseo,  where  there  was 
music  and  dancing.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers went,  too,  and  we  all  knew  them — 
a  few  of  the  other  women  and  I  used  to 
look  at  their  records  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  were  married.  Well,  there  was 
this  one  fellow  from  Puerto  Rico  in  a 
class,  Antonio,  who  had  volunteered 
for  the  Army  and  served  three  years. 
He  had  been  in  the  North  African 
campaign,  and  a  bomb  burst  had  shat- 
tered his  eardrum.  Antonio  was  a  su- 
perb dancer  and  I  guess  you  could  say 
we  had  our  eyes  on  each  other,  be- 
cause we  soon  started  courting. 

How  did  it  turn  out?  This  pastjune, 
we  celebrated  our  45th  anniversary.  I 
guess  God  had  a  good  reason  in  mak- 
ing me  too  short  for  the  WACs! 

David  Merrick  '41 


In  February  1942,  Boston-born  Merrick 
entered  the  service,  where  he  became  first 
sergeant  with  a  reconnaissance  outfit  in 
the  U.S.  3rd  Army.  After  the  war,  he 
worked  in  sales  and  management  for  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co. 

It  was  December  1944,  and  we  had 
crossed  over  into  Germany  and  were 
living  in  foxholes,  near  the  Hiirtgen 
Forest.  My  outfit's  duty  was  to  block  up 
any  holes  between  the  divisions  so  no 
one  could  get  through;  but  we  weren't 
supposed  to  fight,  really,  just  report  on 
the  enemy  and  get  the  information 
back.  It  was  pretty  rough,  though.  We 
had  about  220  in  the  outfit  to  start,  but 
the  number  never  got  above  110  after 
that. 
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I  remember  it  being  very  cold,  and 
it  was  tough  even  to  dig  your  foxhole. 
We  were  along  a  river,  with  the  Jerries 
on  the  other  side.  At  night,  we  would 
have  supplies  dropped  to  us.  Well,  one 
night,  we  had  gotten  our  supplies,  and 
this  guy  and  I  were  sitting  in  our  fox- 
holes eating,  and  we  couldn't  figure 
out  what  it  was  we  had. 

Finally,  the  other  guy  said,  "It  tastes 
kind  of  like  turkey.  But  why  are  they 
serving  us  turkey  instead  of  K  rations?" 
So  we  counted  up  the  days  on  our 
fingers,  and  we  realized  that  it  was 
Christmas.  We  didn't  even  know  it! 
The  turkey  was  frozen,  too,  andwe  had 
to  put  it  between  our  legs  to  thaw  it  out. 

Robert  Reilly  ex  '45 


Brought  up  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
Reilly  attended  BC  in  194041,  but  left 
when  his  father — already  in  the  service — 
was  transferred  to  Nebraska.  He  later 
completed  his  education  at  Suffolk  and 
BU.  On  December  15,  1944,  Reilly  was  a 
platoon  leader  with  the  78th  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  the  Ardennes,  just  over  the  border 
from  Germany. 

We  had  taken  a  series  of  villages  on  the 
Belgian  side,  and  our  objective  was  a 
dam  in  the  town  of  Schmidt.  So  our 
battalion  was  to  go  into  Kessternicht 
first.  We  took  part  of  it,  rested  one 
night,  then  took  the  next  part  [on 
December  15].  I  put  part  of  my  pla- 
toon out  on  the  edge  of  town  for  secu- 
rity. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  all  hell  broke 
loose.  There  were  planes  overhead, 
bombs  exploding.  What  happened  was, 
we  had  crossed  the  main  road  feeding 
the  "Bulge, "  and  we  were  right  about  at 
the  forward  edge  of  the  German  at- 
tack. So  we  were  overrun.  Now,  we  had 
been  ready  for  something  to  happen, 
because  the  Germans  always  counter- 
attacked, whether  it  was  with  one  divi- 
sion or  one  tank.  But  this  was  over- 
whelming. 

My  first  thought  was  about  my  sol- 
diers. So  I  went  out  and  got  the  rest  of 


the  men,  and  we  went  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  platoon  on  the  edge 
of  town.  It  was  actually  fairly 
peaceful  there. 

I  kept  sending  messages  to 
headquarters — "What  do  I  do, 
what's  going  on?" — but  all  I 
got  back  was  "Fight  the  good 
fight,"  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  you're  a  foot  soldier, 
they  don't  tell  you  much.  It 
started  getting  dark,  so  I 
finally  sent  one  man  to  try 
to  find  out  what  the  hell  was 
going  on.  He  came  back  and  said, 
"We're  surrounded. "  We  had  to  figure 
out  what  to  do. 

We  got  holed  up  in  a  church  rec- 
tory, and  through  the  night  they  kept 
moving  in  on  us,  through  the  cem- 
etery, to  the  church.  Finally,  they  moved 
one  of  these  big  88s  up  to  the  window 
and  said  "Out. "Then  theyjust  marched 
us  away. 

I  guess,  number  one,  I  was  fairly 
numb.  By  this  time,  we  had  a  reduced 
number  in  our  battalion,  down  to  about 
a  quarter  of  our  strength.  So  there  was 
sorrow  about  people  you  had  lost.  In  a 
way,  too,  there  was  a  little  concern:  we 
had  surrendered,  we  were  prisoners  of 
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Above:  Davit  Merrick  ft  poses 
beside  his  M8  armored  recon  car 
near  the  Hiirtgen  Forest,  Germany. 
Eating  K  rations  in  a  foxhole  on  a 
winter  day  ja  1944,  he  suddenly 
realized  it  was  Christmas.  Below: 
Mildred  (Kinnier)  Del  Bios  MA  '41, 
who  taught  deafened  soldiers  at  a 
hospital  in  California,  is  flanked  by 
two  ol  her  pupils,  Santa  Barbara, 
1944.  Del  Rios$iet  her  future 
husband— "a  superb  dancer"— 
at  a  nightclub  near  the  hospital. 


sit 


From  Father  to  Son 


THE  PHONE  CALL  ON  JUNE  28,  1942,  had 
been  a  tough  one  for  Lt.  Commander  John  J. 
Shea.  A  former  Boston  College  football  star,  he 
was  about  to  leave  California  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific,  and  he  had  called  his  wife  Elizabeth  to 
say  good-bye.  His  five-year-old  son  Jackie  eventually  got  on 
the  phone,  too.  "Daddy,"  the  little  boy  had  piped  in  his  small, 
distant  voice,  "you'll  be  home  in  two  weeks." 

John  Shea  knew  that  was  not  going  to  happen.  Now, 
sitting  at  his  desk  far  out  at  sea,  he  wanted  to  explain  to  his 
son  why  he  wouldn't  be  coming  back  to  their  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  home  anytime 
soon.  In  case  he  never  re- 
turned, Shea  also  wanted  to 
give  Jackie  some  heartfelt 
words  to  live  by.  The  result  was 
a  letter  that  became  a  paean  to 
American  family  values.  Shea 
penned  what  would  be  his  el- 
egy. On  September  15,  1942, 
the  U.S.S.  Waspwas  hit  by  Japa- 
nese torpedoes  southeast  of 
Guadalcanal,  and  Shea  died 
while  trying  to  extinguish  ship- 
board fires. 

After  the  Navy  publicly  con- 
firmed the  sinking  of  the  Wasp 
on  October  26,  newspapers 
such  as  the  Boston  Globe  and 
the  New  York  Times  picked  up 
the  story  of  the  "Letter  to 
Jackie."  Widely  reprinted,  the 
letter  became  a  touchstone  for 
an  America  at  war. 

The  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee voted  to  distribute  cop- 
ies among  teachers  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools  for  classroom  use. 
Luminaries  such  as  Boston 
Archbishop-to-be  Richard 
Cushing  and  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  referred  to  it  pub- 
licly. Over  the  next  few  years, 

Jack  Shea  and  his  mother  became  celebrities  of  a  sort.  They 
attended  the  launching  of  the  new  Wasjb  and  christened  a 
super-destroyer  called  the  U.S.S.  Shea. 

Nearly  50  years  later,  the  original  letter  sits  in  a  strongbox 
in  the  Needham,  Massachusetts,  home  of  John  R.  "Jack" 
Shea,  who  no  longer  goes  by  the  name  'Jackie."  Shea 
graduated  from  Boston  College  in  1958,  became  a  teacher  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  has  long  been  a  part-time  faculty 


John  R.  "Jackie"  Shea  '58,  and  his  father,  John  J.  Shea  '18 


member  in  the  BC  Classical  Studies  Department.  The  letter 
is  his  most  tangible  link  to  his  father. 

"I  am  struck  by  its  comprehensiveness,"  remarks  Shea,  a 
soft-spoken  father  of  three.  "In  the  space  of  several  handwrit- 
ten pages,  he  put  down  things  that  I  hope  I  have  communi- 
cated to  my  kids.  I  think  what  made  the  letter  so  appealing 
[to  the  public]  is  that  he  took  some  thoughts  which  were 
probably  shared  by  many,  and  expressed  them  very  directly. " 
It  was  significant  at  the  time  that  such  universal  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  a  Catholic,  Shea  believes,  since 
Catholics  were  not  yet  regarded  as  part  of  the  mainstream  of 

American  society.  Thus  the  let- 
ter was  much  appreciated  in 
Catholic  schools  and  neighbor- 
hoods, especially  for  the  ring- 
ing line  "Be  a  good  Catholic 
and  you  can' t  help  being  a  good 
American." 

Born  in  a  heavily  Irish  Cam- 
bridge neighborhood  in  1898, 
the  elder  Shea  had  always  en- 
deavored to  be  both.  John  Jo- 
seph Shea  studied  chemistry  at 
BC,  played  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, wrote  for  the  Stylus,  was 
vice  president  of  the  Fulton 
Debating  Society  and — accord- 
ing to  Sub  Turn — was  noted  for 
saying,  "If  I  can  do  anything  to 
help,  let  me  know." 

Shea's  college  years  were 
overshadowed  by  World  War  I. 
Soon  after  obtaining  his  de- 
gree in  1918,  Shea  enlisted  in 
the  Navy. 

By  late  August  1942,  he  had 
taken  command  of  the  Wasp,  a 
carrier  escorting  troop  trans- 
ports to  Guadalcanal  through 
an  area  of  the  Pacific  studded 
with  Japanese  submarines.  On 
what  would  be  the  last  night  of 
his  life,  John  Shea  strolled  on 
the  hangar  deck  and  met  an  old  acquaintance  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  two  reminisced,  talked  about  their  families  and 
said  goodnight.  Some  12  hours  later,  three  21-inch  torpe- 
does slammed  into  the  Wasp. 

John  J.  Shea's  legacy  endures  at  his  alma  mater.  The 
University's  baseball  field,  dedicated  in  1963,  is  named  in  his 
honor.  "A  Letter  to  Jackie,"  meanwhile,  remains  one  of  the 
most-requested  items  in  the  Burns  Library  archives. 

Sean  Smith 
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June  29,  1942 


This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  my  little  son  and  I  am  thrilled  to 
know  that  you  can  read  it  all  by  yourself.  If  you  miss  some  of  the  words,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  because  I  do  not  write  plainly.  Mother  will  help  you  in  that  case  I  am  sure. 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  hear  your  voice  over  the  long  distance  telephone.  It 
sounded  as  though  I  were  right  in  the  living  room  with  you.  You  sounded  as  though 
you  missed  your  daddy  very  much.  I  miss  you  too,  more  than  anyone  will  ever  know. 
It  is  too  bad  that  this  war  could  not  have  been  delayed  a  few  more  years  so  that  I 
could  grow  up  again  with  you  and  do  with  you  all  the  things  I  planned  to  do  when 
you  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  for  me  to  come  home  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
play  ball  with  you,  and  go  mountain  climbing  and  see  the  trees  and  brooks,  and 
learn  all  about  woodcraft,  hunting,  fishing,  swimming  and  other  things  like  that.  I 
suppose  we  must  be  brave  and  put  these  things  off  now  for  a  little  while. 

When  you  are  a  little  bigger,  you  will  know  why  your  daddy  is  not  home  so 
much  any  more.  You  know  we  have  a  big  country,  and  we  have  ideals  as  to  how 
people  should  live  and  enjoy  the  riches  of  it,  and  how  each  is  born  with  equal  rights 
to  life,  freedom,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some 
countries  in  this  world  where  they  don't  have  these  ideals,  where  a  boy  cannot  grow 
up  to  be  what  he  wants  to  be  with  no  limits  on  his  opportunities  to  be  a  great  man, 
such  as  a  great  priest,  statesman,  doctor,  soldier,  businessman,  etc. 

Because  there  are  people  and  countries  who  want  to  change  our  nation,  its 
ideals,  form  of  government  and  way  of  life,  we  must  leave  our  homes  and  families  to 
fight.  Fighting  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  ideals,  homes  and  honor  is  an  honor 
and  a  duty  which  your  daddy  has  to  do  before  he  can  come  home  to  settle  down  with 
you  and  mother.  When  it  is  done,  he  is  coming  home  to  be  with  you  always  and 
forever.  So  wait  just  a  little  while  longer.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  more  than  the  two 
weeks  you  told  me  on  the  phone. 

In  the  meantime,  take  good  care  of  mother.  Be  a  good  boy  and  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  young  man.  Study  hard  when  you  go  to  school.  Be  a  leader  in  everything  good 
in  life.  Be  a  good  Catholic  and  you  can 't  help  being  a  good  American.  Play  fair 
always.  Strive  to  win,  but  if  you  must  lose,  lose  like  a  gentleman  and  a  good  sports- 
man. Don't  ever  be  a  quitter  either  in  sports  or  in  your  business  or  profession  when 
you  grow  up.  Get  all  the  education  you  can.  Stay  close  to  mother  and  follow  her 
advice.  Obey  her  in  everything,  no  matter  how  you  may  at  times  disagree.  She  knows 
what  is  best  and  will  never  let  you  down  or  lead  you  away  from  the  right  and 
honorable  things  in  life.  If  I  don 't  get  back,  you  will  have  to  be  mother's  protector 
because  you  will  be  the  only  one  she  has.  You  must  grow  up  and  take  my  place  as 
well  as  your  own  in  her  life  and  heart. 

Love  your  grandmother  and  granddad  as  long  as  they  live.  They  too  will  never 
let  you  down.  Love  your  aunts  and  see  them  as  often  as  you  can.  Last  of  all,  don't 
ever  forget  your  daddy.  Pray  for  him  to  come  back  and  if  it  is  God's  will  that  he  does 
not,  be  the  kind  of  boy  and  man  your  daddy  wants  you  to  be. 

Kiss  mother  for  me  every  night.  Goodbye  for  now  with  all  my  love  and  devotion 
for  mother  and  you. 

Your  Daddy 
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war.  We  had  heard  all  kinds  of  horror 
stories,  like,  "Once  the  SS  gets  hold  of 
you,  they  shoot  you." 

Once  we  got  to  the  camp,  which  was 
in  Limburg,  things  were  different.  It 
was  pretty  much  a  British  camp.  The 
officers  there  explained  the  routine, 
which  was  two  pieces  of  bread  in  the 
morning,  soup  at  noon  and  at  night. 
Also,  there  was  a  head  count  twice  a 
day,  and  you  didn '  t  wander  outside  the 
building.  We  talked  about  what  hap- 
pened if  there  was  an  air  raid,  but 
everyone  said  not  to  worry,  because 
the  British  were  the  only  ones  bomb- 
ing at  night,  and  they  had  marked  off 
all  the  POW  camps. 

On  the  night  of  December  23,  we 
heard  the  air  raid  siren  go  off.  I  had 
been  reading  on  my  bunk,  and  when 
the  bombing  started  I  tried  to  slide 
underneath  a  bunk.  There  was  no  place 
to  hide,  and  no  way  to  get  out  of  the 
building.  Then  I  swung  up  on  the 
bottom  bunk  bed,  and  I  was  huddled 
with  these  three  other  guys,  including 
my  closest  friend,  Chris. 

The  bombs  were  getting  closer  and 
closer,  and  somehow  I  knew  the  next 
one  was  coming  in.  It  was  just  the  way 
it  sounded,  like  a  rush  of  air  or  a  plane 
gathering  momentum.  It  must  have 
exploded  10  feet  from  our  bunk,  and 
there  was  this  very  bright  light  and  a 
howling  sound.  I  said  "Lord  have  mercy 
on  my  soul." 

Then  I  felt  like  I  was  floating,  and  I 
actually  looked  down  on  myself  on  the 
bunk.  I  thought  I  was  dead,  and  I 
remember  feeling  peaceful,  no  pain  at 
all. 

I  finally  woke  up,  and  the  raid  was 
over,  and  the  barracks  was  on  fire. 
Somehow,  I  had  wound  up  sitting  in 
the  hole  the  bomb  had  made  in  the 
roof,  and  I  was  alive.  I  could  hear 
Chris'  voice  underneath  me,  so  I  dug 
in  and  tried  to  get  him  out,  and  these 
two  other  fellows  came  in  and  helped 
us.  There  had  been  79  of  us  in  that 
barracks,  and  Chris  and  I  were  the  only 
ones  who  survived. 


Ed  Schofield  '40 


Schofield  entered  the  Marine  Corps  in 
March  1942  and  served  in  the  Pacific. 
After  returning  to  his  South  Boston  home, 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police.  Schofield  retired  a  lieutenant 
after 40years  of  service.  In  February  1 945, 
he  was  part  of  the  Marine  force  that  in- 
vaded Iwojima. 

We  had  fought  our  way  up  to  a  sugar 
mill,  and  we  made  a  base  camp  there 
using  one  of  the  cisterns  that  was  part 
of  the  mill.  Later  on,  I  told  myself,  "I 
shouldn't  have  gone  to  a  place  with  a 
chimney.  It  makes  a  great  target."  Sure 
enough,  I  saw  three  rockets  come  in 
from  the  Japs.  I  never  saw  the  fourth 
one.  That  rocket  collapsed  everything 
on  top  of  me  and  some  other  officers, 
and  I  was  buried  alive.  The  next  thing 
I  knew,  I  woke  up  in  a  hospital. 

What  happened  was,  we  had  a  medic 
named  Anthony  Tumey,  and  he  was  at 
the  scene.  I  had  never  met  the  guy 
before.  As  he  tells  it,  he  saw  three 
fingers  sticking  up  out  of  the  ground. 
They  were  mine.  That  was  how  they 
managed  to  find  me,  and  save  my  life. 

You  don't  forget  something  like  Iwo. 
Once  in  awhile,  I'm  fighting  it  all  over 
again.  At  first,  my  wife  and  I  couldn't 
sleep  in  a  double  bed.  I  mean,  you 
touched  me  from  behind  and  I  went 
for  your  throat. 

About  10  years  later,  I  was  taking  a 
civil  service  exam  to  become  a  police 
lieutenant.  They're  calling  out  names 
before  the  test,  and  they  said 
"Schofield."  I  said,  "That's  me."  Then 
from  about  15  feet  away,  I  hear  some- 
one say,  "Are  you  Captain  Schofield? 
How  did  you  get  out  of  Iwo?"  I'm 
looking  at  him,  trying  to  figure  out 
who  he  is.  He  says,  "This  is  the  guy  who 
found  you  and  dug  you  out  of  the 
hole."  I  never  knew  that  [the  story  of 
my  rescue]  before!  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  the  three  fingers  sticking 
up. 


James  L.  Cadigan  '39,  MSW  '42 

Born  in  Boston,  Cadigan  later  became  a 
counselor  working  with  veterans  and  their 
families.  Lt.  Cadigan  had  been  in  combat 
only  1 0  days  when,  on  February  26, 1945, 
enemy  fire  pinned  down  his  platoon  near 
Zerf,  several  miles  into  German  territory 
from  Luxembourg. 

We  were  supposed  to  take  some  high 
ground  near  Zerf,  which  was  about  12 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Trier.  It  was  a 
very  raw,  misty  day,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  were  moving 
through  a  varied  terrain.  It  was  hilly, 
with  brush  and  some  occasional  clear- 
ings. The  Germans  opened  fire  with 
grenades  and  machine  guns  and  it  got 
very  heavy. 

I  knew  it  was  getting  bad  for  us.  It 
was  a  sense  that  I  had,  but  it  was  cor- 
roborated by  my  company  com- 
mander. He  wasn't  panicking,  exactly, 
but  his  voice  related  that  we  would  be 
wiped  out  if  something  didn't  happen. 

Well,  I  took  a  machine  gun  and 
some  ammunition  and  went  out  alone. 
It  wasjust  instinct,  there  was  no  time  to 
dwell  on  it.  Anyway,  I  moved  out,  using 
what  cover  I  could  get.  My  training 
paid  off.  I  also  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  luck  and  prayer;  I  consider 
that  a  good  combination. 

I  found  a  good  field  of  fire,  and  the 
enemy  came  into  it.  They  thought  it 
was  all  over,  that  they'djust  go  waltzing 
in,  and  some  of  them  were  laughing. 
But  I  fired  on  them;  I  was  credited  with 
killing  50  enemy  soldiers  and  captur- 
ing 85  more.  A  few  of  our  men  were 
still  firing,  so  that  got  them  intimi- 
dated. It  was  really  kind  of  wild. 

The  rest  of  the  platoon  were  joking 
with  me  about  it  afterwards;  they  said 
they  thought  that  was  it  for  me  when  I 
went.  Later  on,  it  dawned  on  me,  "How 
crazy  can  you  get?"  But  I  looked  at  it 
rationally.  I  figured  it  was  just  some- 
thing that  had  to  get  done. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  wit- 
nesses told  me  that  the  company  com- 
mander was  putting  me  in  for  a  Medal 
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of  Honor.  I  wasjust  interested  in  doing 
thejob,  though,  and  getting  home  safe 
and  sound,  so  I  didn't  think  about  it 
much;  I  did  get  a  bronze  and  a  silver 
star.  What  happened  was  our  com- 
mander was  wounded  afew  weeks  later, 
and  had  to  be  evacuated.  So  he  wasn't 
able  to  furnish  the  evidence  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 
time  specified  by  the  Army. 

I'd  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
medal,  butin  1975  my  old  commander 
calls  me  up  out  of  the  blue.  He  says, 
"You  must  have  gotten  your  Medal  of 
Honor,  otherwise  you  would  have 
called  me."  I  told  him  I  hadn't  gotten 
it,  and  he  became  irritated  at  that,  so 
he  asked  me  to  help  him  find  some 
witnesses.  It  took  a  while,  but  I  tracked 
down  seven;  you  only  need  two. 

Editor's  Note:  After  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  obtain  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  Cadigan  expects  a  joint  congres- 
sional resolution  to  be  introduced  this  fall 
directing  the  Army  to  determine  whether  he 
should  be  awarded  the  medal. 


Ted  Lyons  '42 

The  son  of  immigrant  Irish  parents,  Bos- 
ton-born Lyons  arrived  on  campus  in  the 
fall  ofl  939.  He  was  drafted  in  early  1941. 
After  training  as  a  B-17  bomber  pilot, 
Lyons  joined  the  15th  Air  Force,  based  in 
Foggia,  Italy.  On  February  24, 1 944,  Lyons ' 
plane  was  shot  down  over  Austria.  Half 
the  crew  survived;  Lyons  did  not.  The 
diary  entries  on  this  page,  written  for  his 
young  wife  Mary  (also  called  Meg),  docu- 
ment the  pilot's  final  days. 

Monday ,  February  21 

Got  as  far  as  our  plane  this  morning  and 
the  same  thing  happened — weather.  We're 
not  getting  anywhere  lately. 

Took  a  little  nap  this  afternoon  and  also 
wrote  to  my  Honey — 

Went  to  movies  to  see  (again)  "Girl  Crazy  " — 
Mickey  Rooney 


No  other  news  yet — still  have  1 8  missions  in 
[completed] — 

/  miss  you  very  much 

Tuesday  ,  February  22 

We  went  to  visit  Adolf  himself  today — our 
target  was  RegensburgME  [Messerchmitt] 
factory — however  when  we  arrived  there  it 
was  covered  by  clouds  so  we  dropped  on  the 
MY  [marshallingyards]  at  Munich — Quite 
a  bit  of  flak — the  ship  directly  in  front  of  us 
was  peppered  by  it — the  ball  turret  and  tail 
gunners  were  hit — the  ship  looked  like  a 
sponge — the  fighters  attacked  the  group  be- 
hind us — thank  God  for  that.  They  shot 
down  one  of  our  ships.  Another  was  lost  on 
way  to  the  target.  [Flight]  Time  was  7:20 — 
Five  hours  on.oxygen  at  that — 

No  mail  today — 

Miss  you  Meg — Wrote  to  Meg. 

Wednesday%February  23 

Started  out  for  Austria  this  morning  but 
again  the  weather tnade  us  turn  back.  (3:30 
flying  time) 

Took  a  shoioer  in  Foggia  today — what  a 
grand  feeling  that  is— to  wash  with  nice  hot 
water — 

Well  today  quite  afew  of  the  boys  got  their 
promotions — Lucky  dogs.  I  wish  I  could 
jump  up  another  [level]  myself — 

Today  I  also  hit  another  jackpot  of  mail — 
Yessir,  a  stack  of  them — 

Will  try  to  ansiuer  all  Mary's  questions — 
Miss  her  veiy  much — 


FEBRUARY  23 
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Bomber  pilot  and  diarist  Ted 
Lyons  '42,  killed  over  Austria  in  1944. 
Below:  a  page  from  the  journal  of  his 
final  days. 
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Thomas  Lambe  '39 


Raised  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
Lambe  graduated  to  become  a  teacher. 
After  the  roar,  he  resumed  his  teaching 
duties  and  eventually  became  a  principal 
in  the  Weymouth  school  system.  Lambe 
fought  as  a  Marine  sergeant  at 
Guadalcanal  and  Iwo  Jima,  luhere  he 
earned  a  Silver  Star  for  heroism  on  the 
night  of  March  16,  1945. 

What  happened  was,  there  were  so 
many  casualties  that  we  had  to  gather 
troops  and  fill  the  gaps,  so  we  put  a 
platoon  together  and  I  was  the  acting 
platoon  sergeant. 

There  were  sniper  attacks  that  lasted 
the  whole  night,  and  they  had  us 
pinned  down  before  we  finally  sent  up 
a  tank  and  bulldozer  in  the  morning  to 
drive  them  off.  There  were  sulphur 
springs  in  the  ground,  so  if  you  were  in 
a  foxhole,  you  could  feel  the  heat  ris- 
ing underneath  you.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  shot  down  beside  me. 
This  one  guy  was  Fixing  rocks  around 
his  foxhole  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  gets 
shot  in  the  head  and  falls  back.  Some- 
times, when  the  snipers  fired,  the  lead 
would  come  bouncing  through  the 
foxhole  all  around  you. 

In  a  situation  like  that,  your  thoughts 
are  not  about  you.  You're  wondering 
how  everyone  else  back  home  is  going 
to  be  if  you  don't  make  it  out  of  there. 

Several  years  ago,  I  gave  a  testimo- 
nial speech  to  what  I  called  the  "Impos- 
sible Dream  of  Iwo  Jima."  I  just  said 
how  so  many  young  people  lost  their 
lives  at  Iwo,  and  that  I  owe  all  to  the 
impossible  dream  of  getting  out  of 
there  alive  and  unscathed. 

It's  a  little  thing,  but  Iwo  is  also 
where  I  lost  my  second  BC  ring.  I  had 
lost  my  first,  but  my  wife  got  me  a 
second  one.  Then  I  lost  that  one  dur- 
ing the  fighting.  It's  probably  still  in 
the  sand  someplace. 


William  Wkiss,  Jr.  '41 

Agraduatefrom  Boston,  Weiss  volunteered 
for  the  Army  in  March  1 942.  He  went  into 
teach  ingfor  a  few  years  following  th  e  war, 
then  became  an  electrical  engineer.  On  V- 
EDay,  May  8,  1945,  Lt.  Col.  Weiss  and 
his  Signal  Corps  unit  were  near  Augsburg, 
Germany. 

We  were  pretty  much  in  touch  with  all 
the  forces,  so  we  heard  about  the  sur- 
render. But  I  can't  say  we  really  cel- 
ebrated that  much.  We  were  too  busy 
thinking  about  going  to  Japan — we 
had  heard  that  we  were  supposed  to  be 
deployed  there.  But  after  V-E  Day,  they 
decided  not  to  send  us. 

I  had  accumulated  a  lot  of  points 
because  I  had  been  overseas  so  long,  so 
I  went  home  in  late  October  of  that 
year.  What  I  remember  about  the  trip 
home  is  there  were  a  couple  of  hurri- 
canes in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Then,  when  we  were  getting  ready 
to  disembark  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
officers  threw  something  overboard 
upon  seeing  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It 
was  the  mess  kit  he  had  been  using  for 
the  last  three  years.  This  was  kind  of 
ceremonial,  you  see. 

Larry  Fulchino  '41 


Fulchino,  a  native  of  Revere,  Massachu- 
setts, served  in  the  Medical  Corps  with  the 
Allied  Army  of  Occupation  stationed  in 
Germany  from  194648.  He  later  entered 
private  practice  as  a  doctor. 

I  was  mainly  involved  with  Displaced 
Persons  camps  in  the  American  occu- 
pation, but  also  with  Americans  and 
Germans  who  had  committed  war 
crimes,  battlefield  atrocities. 

We  had  charge  of  the  area  includ- 
ing the  Dachau  concentration  camp.  I 
went  to  Dachau,  but  this  was  well  after 
it  had  been  liberated.  I  also  took  my 
wife  there  25  years  later,  to  show  her 
what  it  was  like.  The  thing  that  really 


hit  me  was  to  see  how  many  were  bur- 
ied in  mass  graves.  Once  you  saw  the 
ovens,  the  gas  chambers,  the  showers, 
you  couldn't  forget  it. 

As  for  the  people  I  had  charge  of, 
there's  a  part  in  one  of  Mario  Puzo's 
early  books,  Dark  Arena,  where  he  writes 
about  a  soldier  in  the  occupation  force. 
There's  a  quote  which  I  think  sums  it 
up:  "I  never  saw  a  Nazi  over  there."  No 
one  belonged  to  the  Nazi  party,  they 
all  claimed  they  were  not  involved.  It 
was  like  the  people  in  the  town  of 
Dachau,  when  they  were  forced  to  clean 
up  the  camp  when  it  had  been  liber- 
ated, and  they  claimed  they  didn '  t  know 
what  had  been  happening  there. 

James  D.  McLaughlin  '41 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  McLaughlin 
and  his  family  moved  to  Boston  in  1931. 
He  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  two  days 
after  his  BC  commencement  and  became  a 
tail  gunner.  McLaughlin  survived  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  plus  nearly  four 
years  of  aerial  combat,  and  practiced  law 
after  his  discharge. 

Later  on  in  the  war,  I  fought  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  the  Marianas,  two 
tours  in  all.  I  flew  in  a  B-17  Flying 
Fortress.  To  me,  it  was  a  great  plane.  It 
had  the  ability  to  come  back  even  if  it 
was  racked  up,  and  it  could  fly  pretty 
long-range.  The  Japanese  thought 
those  planes  changed  the  course  of 
the  war. 

It  was  all  manual  shooting  then.  You 
would  be  dressed  in  sheepskins,  be- 
cause you  weren't  sealed  in  when  you 
were  on  the  tail.  You  were  exposed  to 
the  elements,  so  you  had  your  oxygen 
and  flak  suit  on,  and  you  stood  when 
you  fired.  You  had  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  course.  It  was  arranged  in  what 
was  called  a  "2-2-1 "  sequence:  two  ball, 
two  armor  and  then  one  tracer  bullet. 
That  way,  with  every  fifth  shot  you 
could  see  where  you  were  firing. 

The  experience  in  combat  was  just 
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kill  or  be  killed.  You  would  have  to  do 
everything  to  save  your  life.  What  you 
remember  is  feeling  nothing  but  fear, 
and  the  hope  of  doing  your  job  and 
getting  home  safely. 

The  last  mission  I  flew  was  over  the 
Missouri  the  day  the  Japanese  surren- 
dered in  Tokyo  [September  2,  1945]. 
We  put  everything  in  the  sky  we  could 
as  a  show  of  strength,  because  there 
were  reports  that  some  of  the  Japanese 
were  against  the  surrender,  and  might 
do  something.  I  didn't  think  they  would 
try  anything.  I  had  heard  rumors  they'd 
been  trying  to  surrender  long  before, 
but  they  had  asked  for  too  many  condi- 
tions. I  had  even  heard  something 
about  them  going  through  the  Pope. 

J.  Rand  McNally,  Jr.  '39 

A  graduate  from  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
McNally  worked  as  an  administrator  for 
Union  Carbide  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
between  1948  and  1982.  During  the  war, 
McNally  performed  research  at  the  MIT 
spectroscopy  lab  for  something  he  and  his 
colleagues  knew  only  as  The  Manhattan 
Project. 

In  1941,  we  received  some  uranium 
samples  to  be  analyzed  for  purifica- 
tion; I  developed  a  technique  for  ana- 
lyzing for  fluorine  and  chloride.  That 
was  significant  because  if  the  uranium 
contained  them,  it  wouldn't  be  satis- 
factory for  building  a  nuclear  pile  or 
reactor.  The  samples  went  down  to 
Oak  Ridge.  I  didn't  even  know  where 
that  was.  We  weren't  told  what  it  was  to 
be  used  for. 

One  of  our  colleagues  said  he 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  used  to 
make  an  atomic  bomb.  The  rest  of  us 
pooh-poohed  him,  though.  I  finally 
knew  on  August  6,  1945  [date  of  the 
Hiroshima  bombing]  what  the  project 
was  for.  I  read  the  newspaper  articles 
and  that  confirmed  it. 

What  I  remember  after  all  these 


years  is  what  go  t  me  interested  in  atomic 
physics.  When  I  was  in  high  school,  in 
1935, 1  think,  my  high  school  teacher 
Edwin  Peterson  told  me  that  one  day, 
man  would  hold  enough  material  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  to  destroy  a  city. 
He  said  it  was  important  that  man 
learn  to  use  this  power  peacefully. 

My  feeling  about  the  whole  thing 
was  that  it  was  important  to  the  war 
effort.  But  at  the  time,  I  just  didn't 
know  what  it  was. 


Joseph  Maloney  '47,  JD  '50 

A  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  native, 
Maloney  entered  BC  in  1939,  but  left  to 
join  the  Army  as  a  private  in  1942.  After 
graduating  from  law  school,  he  entered 
private  practice  as  a  lawyer. 

Axound  the  time  the  war  in  Europe 
was  over,  I  had  been  transferred  back 
to  England.  They  told  me  they  needed 
people  in  the  provost's  office  in  Paris, 
and,  well,  I  wasjust  a  kid  in  my  20s.  No 
one  wanted  to  pass  that  up,  being  in 
Paris.  Of  course,  this  wasn't  the  Paris  of 
old;  it  was  devastated. 

One  day,  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  We  were  looking  for  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  who  was  wanted  for  mur- 
der, and  an  informant  had  told  us  he 
was  there.  We  went  to  search  for  him, 
and  fortunately,  he  was  not  there .  While 
we  were  on  the  second  floor,  we  be- 
came engaged  in  conversation  with 
this  young  French  girl,  about  20  years 
old.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  French, 
and  I  did.  I'd  had  a  few  years  in  high 
school,  and  two  at  BC,  so  I  was  pretty 
fluent. 

Well,  that  did  it.  She  asked  me  for  a 
button  from  my  uniform.  She  told  me 
she  and  her  family  needed  rations, 
they  had  nothing.  Her  name  was 
Jennine  Morin,  and  she  was  a  real  doll. 
So,  the  next  night,  when  I  was  off-duty, 
I  met  her  again  at  the  tower  and  I 
brought  a  bag  full  of  rations.  We  walked 


up  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  had  a  glass 
of  wine,  it  was  very  romantic.  And  in 
about  six  or  seven  months,  we  ended 
up  getting  married  in  her  village,  Brou, 
which  is  near  Chartres. 

Now,  during  all  that  time,  I  had 
been  assigned  to  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
and  I  stayed  there  until  about  April  of 
1946.  Jennine  came  home  to  the  U.S. 
about  a  month  ahead  of  me.  It  was 
pretty  tough.  She  didn't  speak  any 
English,  and  she  was  leaving  her  fam- 
ily. But  after  I  came  back,  she  went 
right  out  to  work.  She  became  a  watch- 
maker in  Waltham,  and  she  supported 
me  right  through  law  school! 

John  Leary  '40 

Leary,  who  appeared  earlier  in  this  story, 
took  part  in  the  D-Day  invasion  of 
Normandy. 

I  came  home  in  November  of  1945;  I 
was  still  living  in  Winthrop  at  the  time. 
The  troop  ship  got  into  New  York  City, 
then  we  went  up  to  Fort  Devens  [Mass.  ] , 
and  we  were  released  from  there.  This 
fellow  who  had  a  car  drove  me  from 
Ayer  to  Harvard  Square,  and  that's 
where  my  father  and  uncle  picked  me 
up. 

It  was  just  so  wonderful  to  come 
home.  I  was  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  to  get 
out  of  my  uniform— not  that  I  hated 
serving  in  the  military  or  ever  regret- 
ted it.  You  were  just  so  divested  of 
civilian  life,  and  it  was  good  to  get  back 
to  doing  the  things  you  had  been  used 
to  doing.  ■ 
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They  called  it  'The  New  Boston  College, ' 
and  it  was  a  grand  dream 


BY  SUSAN  KEANE 
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The    Oxford 
of  America 


Mm^tyms  the  great  Gothic  master  plan.  It  was  to  have  cost 
"W  I  $10  million — $164  million  in  today's  dollars — and  to 
^^^jW  have  comprised  "The  New  Boston  College,"  crown- 
ing the  31  hilltop  acres  purchased  by  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  SJ,  in 
1907,  less  than  a  year  after  he  became  EC's  13th  president. 
The  design,  by  the  eminent  architectural  firm  of  Maginnis  and 
Walsh,  would  have  given  the  College,  then  cramped  in  its 
South  End  quarters^  as  distinct  and  stylish  a  campus  as  could 
be  found  in  the  United  States — an  "Oxford  of  America." 
Decidedly  Catholic  in  tone  and  concept,  the  master  plan 
arrayed  a  score  or  so  of  buildings  in  a  cathedral-like  shape, 
with  the  central  Recitation  Building  (later  dubbed  Gasson) 
standing  where  the  nave  and  transept  met.  What  is  today 
Linden  Lane  was  to  have  been  a  broad  avenue  of  approach, 
flanked  on  the  leftby  the  "Faculty  Building,"  "Sodality  Chapel" 
and  "Library,"  and  on  the  right  by  the  "Assembly  Hall," 
"Philosophy  Building"  and  "Biology  Building."  As  meticulous 
as  it  was  epic,  the  plan  included  a  "Foot  Ball  Field"  and  "Base 
Ball  Park"  arranged  with  "scientific  regard  for  the  best  expo- 
sure, the  leading  experts  having  been  consulted  in  their 
arrangement."  In  its  audaciousness,  says  Boston  historian  and 
BC  Professor  Thomas  O'Connor,  the  scheme  "matched  the 
expectations  of  a  rising  immigrant  class"  that  was  expected  to 
fund  it.  Expectations  it  may  have  matched,  but  the  magisterial 
design  ultimately  outstripped  local  philanthropic  abilities.  Of 
the  buildings  shown  here,  only  Gasson  Hall  was  subsequently 
built  more  or  less  according  to  plan,  and  only  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Bapst  Library  and  Devlin  Hall  followed  in  the  proposed 
Gothic  style.  The  intentions  of  the  designers  seem  nonetheless 
to  have  been  partly  fulfilled.  A  journalist  visiting  in  1 9 1 5  wrote 
of  the  campus,  "Even  in  embryo,  it  is  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
without  their  grime." 
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Gym   dandy 


^^^T^  he  spirit  of  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  machinery,"  Charles  Maginnis 
ffl    K  once  wrote,  and  he  tried  to  honor  his  lofty  vision  of  the  human  spirit  in 

^^p^  each  building  he  designed,  no  matter  its  function.  This  gymnasium, 
which  appears  to  the  left  of  the  central  Tower  Building  on  the  general  view  of  the 
campus,  was  part  of  a  set  including  two  retreat  houses  and  a  "large  dining  hall" 
that  would  command  "fullest  advantage  of  an  unusually  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
Reservoir." 
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Prayer   palace 


ef ore  the  Depression  killed  the  dream  for  good,  Maginnis  and  Walsh's 
grand  plan  for  "University  Heights"  went  through  a  number  of  changes 
requested  by  College  officials.  In  the  original  plan,  the  "College 
Chapel"  was  to  have  been  a  rather  modest  affair  standing  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  "at  a  picturesque  angle  with  the  main  group"  and  readily  accessible  to 
the  public.  The  drawing  below  dates  from  around  1 920  and  passionately  reflects 
Charles  Maginnis'  belief  that  "history  has  no  system  of  architecture  which 
expresses  so  eloquendy  the  genius  of  the  Christian  idea"  as  does  the  Gothic  style. 
Prepared  for  President  William  Devlin,  SJ,  the  sketch  places  an  entirely  different 
and  grander  "chapel"  beside  the  main  avenue  that  led  to  Gasson  Hall. 
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Daniel  O'Connell 


kev.  James  i.  Maguire,  S.  J. 
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Monumental   diversion 


/^^^^^^  he  "monumenl  to  the  Irish  race"  once  planned  for  the  area  that  is  now  Bapst  lawn  was  not  part 
I  I  |  of  the  original  Maginnis  and  Walsh  plan,  but  the  renegade  brainchild  of  one  James  Maguire, 
^^Utr  SJ.  a  faculty  member.  In  1 909,  acting  on  his  own.  Fr.  Maguire  garnered  the  support  of  Boston's 
Irish  clubs  and  enlisted  Maginnis  and  Walsh  in  designing  the  Daniel  O'Connell  Memorial  Hall  and  Celtic 
Museum  and  Irish  Hall  of  Fame.  As  massive  as  its  name,  the  building  would  have  been  the  largest  campus 
structure  until  the  raising  of  the  O'Neill  Library  in  the  mid-1980s.  It  was  to  have  housed  marble  busts  of 
Irish  heroes,  42  alcoves — one  for  each  of  Ireland's  counties — displaying  artifacts  "rescued  from  the  bogs, 
mounds,  lakes  and  caves  of  the  old  land,"  and  a  2,000-seat  theater  "at  all  times  open  to  Irish  organizations 
for  meetings,"  according  to  the  Boston  Globe.  A  statue  of  O'Connell,  who  led  the  quest  for  Catholic  civil 
rights  in  British-dominated  Ireland  in  the  early  19th  century,  was  to  stand  on  the  roof,  "where  the  figure 
of  the  great  Liberator  could  be  seen  from  afar,"  noted  the  Sunday  Post  "I  would  imagine,"  says  BC 
Historian  Charles  Donovan,  SJ,  "that  [Fr.  Maguire 's  plan]  was  one  big  pain  in  the  neck  to  Fr.  Gasson.  Here 
he  is  trying  to  raise  funds  from  the  Irish  people  of  Boston,  and  this  undoubtedly  well-intentioned  guy  is 
siphoning  off  all  this  money."  When  the  $300,000  Fr.  Maguire  hoped  to  raise  proved  too  lofty  a  goal,  he 
turned  his  funds  over  to  Fr.  Gasson,  who  quietly  put  them  toward  his  own  construction  plans. 

Susan  Keane  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor.  ■ 
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WORKS  AND   DAYS 


Hero 
of  the 
state 


BUREAUCRAT 

KATHY   BETTS   '75 


KATHY  BETTS  is  a  part-time  director  of 
acute  hospital  management  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  that  about  says  it.  For 
$22,000  a  year,  this  bureaucratic  Bob 
Crachit  meets  with  hospital  adminis- 
trators, rewrites  state  regulations,  pores 
over  pages  of  jargon  and  writes  memos. 
Last  February  she  wrote  one  to  her 
boss.  It  pointed  out  that  according  to  a 
new  Medicaid  rule  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  able  to  claim  compensation 
from  Uncle  Sam  for  the  cost  of  treating 
indigent  patients. 

The  memo  was  passed  up  the  chain 
of  command,  where  it  was  duly  noted 
that  the  claim — $513  million — would 
be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  state's  in- 
transigent and  embarrassing  1991-92 
budget  deficit.  A  task  force  was  created, 
state  regulations  speedily  rewritten  and, 
in  due  course,  the  Commonwealth's 
claim  was  approved  and  its  budget  bal- 
anced. Kathy  Betts  had  done  her  job. 

The  story  line,  however — middle 
management  desk  jockey  saves  the  day — 
proved  irresistible  to  a  state  govern- 
ment under  withering  attack  for  being 
inefficient  and  uncaring.  According  to 
Bruce  Bullen,  Welfare's  deputy  com- 
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missioner  of  medical  services,  Gover- 
nor William  Weld  had  already  been 
casting  about  for  state  workers  he  could 
recognize  for  being  fiscally  responsible. 
From  the  time  her  memo  hit  the  sug- 
gestion box,  says  Betts,  higher-ups 
"wanted  to  know  whose  idea  it  was." 

Betts  was  perfect  for  Weld's  recog- 
nition program,  notes  Bullen.  "She  was 
unassuming,  bright,  hard-working  and 
well-regarded"  by  colleagues.  "The 
story  just  took  off,"  he  says.  Indeed. 
Soon  after  a  June  4  press  conference  at 
which  the  new  hero  of  the  state  was 
presented  to  the  world,  Betts  found 
herself  the  subject  of  reports  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  London  Economist  and  on 
network  news  programs. 

Months  have  since  passed.  Betts  can 
again  leave  her  home  telephone  on  the 
hook.  Somewhat  abashed  to  recall  the 
attention  she  received,  she  says  she  never 
wanted  to  be  seen  as  a  hero — "That's 
one  label  I  never  felt  comfortable  with." 

Betts  received  a  $10,000  award  from 
Weld — part  of  a  new  bonus  incentive 
program  for  state  workers — and  she  and 
her  husband  have  set  the  money  aside 
for  their  children's  education.  Other 
good  things  have  come  her  way,  includ- 


Betts  was  perfect  for  Weld's 
recognition  program,  notes 
Bullen.  "She  was  unassum- 
ing, bright,  hard-working 
and  well-regarded"  by  col- 
leagues. "The  story  just  took 
off,"  he  says. 


ing  job  offers  in  the  private  sector  and 
talk  of  promotion  within  Welfare. 

But  Betts  plans  to  stay  put,  because 
promotion  would  entail  full-time  work, 
which  would  take  her  away  from  her 
two  children.  Besides,  she  likes  the  job 
she  has.  She  believes  she's  helping 
people,  just  as  her  father — a  lifetime 
state  bureaucrat — did  all  his  life.  "I  was 
brought  up  thinking  we  should  do  as 
much  as  we  can  for  people  who  don't 
have  as  much,"  she  says. 

John  Ombelets 


Boston  College  was  there  for  you.  Be  there  for  Boston  College. 
Support  the  Campaign.  We  can't  do  it  without  you. 
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A  new  era  in  the  study  of  science  at  Boston  College  began 
fall  with  the  opening  of  the  Chemistry  Center.  Its  state- 
e-art  laboratories  and  comfortable  class  and  seminar 
ns  foster  the  talents  and  aspirations  of  students  and  of 
ilty  members  like  Associate  Professor  Martha  Teeter, 
ose  funded  work  on  protein  structure  and  function  has 
nificant  applications  to  medicine  and  pharmacology. 

Private  gifts  to  Boston  College,  your  gifts,  helped  to  build 
a  science  facility  serving  faculty  and  students  pursuing  new 
knowledge,  and  countless  others  who  may  benefit  from 
[novations  and  discoveries. 
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Iti  the  Spirit  of  Ignatius 

Father  General  implores  alumni  to  become  men  and  women  in  service 

by  John  F.  Wissler  '57,  MBA  '72         we  were  greeted  to  the  accom-     Yet  Ignatius  asserted  that  God 


Executive  Director 

Father  General  Peter-Hans 
Kolvenbach,  SJ,  implored 
graduates  of  Jesuit  schools 
worldwide  to  bring  God's  work 
to  their  daily  activities  through 
service  to  others. 

Father  General  made  his 
remarks  before  an  audience  of 
more  than  600  alumni  leaders 
of  Jesuit  schools  worldwide 
gathered  in  Bilbao,  Spain  for 
the  Fourth  World  Congress  of 
Jesuit  Alumni.  The  site,  in  the 
Ignatian  Basque  region  of 
northern  Spain  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loyola  with  a  beautiful  liturgy 
at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Ignatius. 

The  Congress  was  for  me  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  the 
Ignatian  Year  and  a  very  mov- 
ing experience.  The  highlights 
were  Father  Kolvenbach's 
homily  at  the  basilica,  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  church  where 


paniment  of  pealing  bells  by  all 
the  celebrants  of  the  liturgy, 
and  Father  Kolvenbach's  for- 
mal address  to  us  in  Bilbao  later 
in  the  afternoon. 

Organized  to  coincide  with 
the  Fifth  Centenary  of  St. 
Ignatius'  birth,  the  Congress' 
mission  was  to  focus  on  how  we 
alumni  could  carry  out  as  "men 
and  women  for  others"  the 
Ignatian  ideal  of  performing 
God's  work  in  our  daily  activi- 
ties and  also  how  we  as  mem- 
bers of  an  alumni  association 
can  contribute  collectively  to 
the  society  around  us. 

Father  Kolvenbach  stressed 
the  elements  of  Ignatian  spiri- 
tuality and  Ignatius'  conver- 
sion from  a  life  of  materialism 
and  worldly  ambition.  Even- 
tually as  Ignatius  made  his  spiri- 
tual pilgrimage  to  total  conver- 
sion, thoughts  of  worldly  things 
left  him  dry  and  dissatisfied. 


was  to  be  found  "in  and  through 
the  invasive  and  time-consum- 
ing preoccupations  of  ordinary 
life,"  he  said.  Father  Kolven- 
bach urged  all  of  us  to  live  out 
our  commitment  by  loving  the 
poor,  particularly  referring  to 
refugees  as  the  poorest  of  God's 
children. 

Many  of  our  sister  alumni 
associations  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  helping  the  poor.  For 
example,  Godavari  alumni  in 
Nepal  conduct  literary  classes 
in  outlying  villages  and  a  group 
of  their  alumni  physicians  hold 
weekly  medical  clinics.  There 
were  many  other  similar  ac- 
counts of  social  action. 

The  Congress  concluded 
with  adoption  of  three  resolu- 
tions: one,  that  there  be  a  sys- 
tem of  "permanent  training" 
for  all  associations  in  this  im- 
portant work;  two,  that  every 
association  should  adopt  a  spe- 


to  others 

cial  apostolic  activity  directed 
by  a  social  action  committee; 
and  three,  that  each  association 
be  a  defender  of  the  principles 
of  Catholicism. 

As  the  Congress  ended,  I 
was  proud  that  the  Boston 
College  Alumni  Association 
had  established  and  funded 
Second  Helping.  After  all,  we 
are  certainly  serving  the  poor 
with  this  activity.  But  I  was  left 
with  the  nagging  feeling  that 
we  are  being  urged  to  do  more 
and  that  with  101,600  living 
alumni,  I'm  convinced  we  can 
do  more. 

Our  alumni  president, 
George  Downey  '6 1 ,  shares  my 
belief.  He  was  the  architect  of 
Second  Helping,  after  all,  and 
intends  to  carry  with  me  an 
exhortation  to  our  Alumni 
Board  and  to  the  long-range 
planning  committee  for  greater 
B.C.  alumni  involvement  in 
service  to  the  poor. 


Alumni  Award 
nominations  sought 

Alumni  Association  awards 
committee  chairman  Joseph  B. 
Dowd,  M.D.  '49  is  accepting 
nominations  for  the 
Association's  annual  awards. 
The  William  V.  McKenney 
Award,  the  Association's  high- 
esthonor,  is  bestowed  each  year 
on  an  outstanding  alumna  or 
alumnus  who  has  combined  a 
noteworthy  career  with  service 
to  others. 

Awards  of  Excellence  are 
given  to  alumni  who  have  dem- 
onstrated professional  achieve- 
ments in  each  of  the  following 


fields:  Arts  &  Humanities, 
Commerce,  Education,  Medi- 
cine, Public  Service,  Religion, 
and  Science.  The  Young 
Alumni  Achievement  Award 
recognizes  an  individual  who 
has  graduated  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  1992  awards  ceremony 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  March 
13  at  Boston  College. 

Anyone  may  nominate  an 
alumna  or  alumnus  for  any  of 
the  awards.  Nominations  may 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Dowd,  c/o  Bos- 
ton College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 825  Centre  Street,  New- 
ton, MA  02 158.  Nominations 
are  due  December  31. 


Apply  now  for  the 
BC  Alumni  Visa 

Applications  for  the  Boston 
College  Alumni  Association 
Visa  were  mailed  to  all  alumni 
at  the  end  of  October,  by  the 
card's  new  sponsoring  bank, 
MBNA  America.  Alumni  may 
also  apply  by  calling  (800)  847- 
7378x2500. 

The  change  in  sponsoring 
banks  came  after  Shawmutsold 
its  entire  portfolio  to  Norwest 
Bank.  In  October,  Norwest 
exercised  its  option  to  termi- 
nate its  agreement  with  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Interests  rates  have 


been  raised,  and  Norwest  no 
longer  donates  a  percentage  of 
card  charges  to  the 
Association's  scholarship  fund. 
Current  holders  of  the 
former  BC  Visa  from  Norwest 
can  convert  their  accounts  to 
BCVisaaccountsfromMBNA 
America.  First,  apply  for  the 
BC  Visa  fromMBNAAmerica, 
either  by  mail  or  by  using  the 
phone  number  above.  MBNA 
offers  Premium  Access  Checks, 
which  you  may  use  to  pay  any 
remaining  balance  on  the 
Norwest  Visa,  transferring  the 
amount  to  the  new  account, 
and  cancelling  your  Norwest 
Visa  account. 
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The  Pianned  Gut:  A  series 


CALENDAR 


This  is  the  place  where  so  much  began  for  you, 
where  so  many  seeds  of  your  future  happiness  first 
took  root  —  a  love  of  ideas,  the  spirited  kinship 
with  professors  that  you  think  back  on  with  a 
smile,  and  priceless  friendships  that  have  grown 
stronger  over  the  years.  Only  you  can  assess  the 
value  and  meaning  of  Boston  College  in  your  life, 
but  we  are  certain  that  you  left  campus  richer 
than  you  arrived.  A  timely  way  to  express  your 
appreciation,  and  return  the  kindness  that  you 
were  shown,  is  through  estate  planning. 


Is  BC  in  Your  Will? 

If  your  plans  include  designating  the  University  as 
a  beneficiary  in  your  will,  please  notify  the  Office 
of  Planned  Giving.  This  will  enable  us  to  include 
your  name  among  the  charter  group  of  individu- 
als being  honored  for  their  gifts  by  the  Joseph 
Coolidge  Shaw  Society. 


For  information  on  Remembering  Boston  College, 
write  or  call: 

Joseph  E.  Cofield,  Director 

Mary  Beth  Martin,  Associate  Director 

Boston  College 

Planned  Giving  Program 

More  Hall,  Room  220 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)  552-3409 


2  ALUMNOTES 


Thefollowingisalistingofsomeof  *  KBRUARY 

the  programs  and  events  at  Boston     8-16  Yachtsman's  Carib- 

College  open  to  alumni.  bean .  Aboard  the  1 00-passen- 

DECEMBER  Ser  Nar>tucket  Clipper.  Visit 

St.  Thomas,  Tortola,  Virgin 

3  Small  Business  Financing     Gord^  jost  Van  Dyke  and  St 

workshop.  Call  the  Small  Busi-     john  in  luxury  Ca)1  (617)552- 

ness  Development  Center  at     4700  or  (800)  669-8430. 

(617)552-4091.  -,0  „        »....,       ™ 

28  BC  vs.  BU  Hockey  Pre- 

4  Chamber  Music  Society  game  reCePtion  and  rinkside 
Concert,  with  the  flute  choir  seats  Young  Alumni  Club  of 
and  madrigals.  Gasson  100,  8  Boston  Can  (617)  552-4700 
p.m.  Free  admission.  or  (800)  669-8430. 

5  Chamber  Orchestra  MLK  Tribute  Dinner  Key- 
Concert.  Michael  Burgo,  tenor.  note  speaker:  Mary  Hatwood 
Works  by  Handel  and  Elgar.  Futrel]  Call  (617)  552-3358. 
Gasson  100,  8  p.m.  Free  ad- 
mission. March 

1 0  Recordkeeping  Call  the  29  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
Small  Business  Development  munion  Breakfast.  Join  us  for 
Center  at  (617)  552-4091.  this  BC  tradition. 

11  Messiah  Sing  with  BC  LSAT  Preparation  13  ses- 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Favor-  sions  in  March  and  April,  in- 
ite  choruses  with  soloists  from  eluding  a  mock  exam.  Write 
the  BC  community.  Come  sing  Dean  Joseph  Burns,  Gasson 
along  -  music  provided.  Gasson  1 09,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 1 67 . 
100,  3  p.m.  Free  admission.  Fee:  s50.  Previous  sessions  on 
12-15  A  Dancer's  Christ-  videotape  in  O'Neill  Library. 
mas  Call  (617)  552-4800  April 

1 5  Christmas  Mass  with  j  Back  To  Campus  Day,  a 
the  Jesuits  Young  Alumni  Club  day  long  visit  to  yesteryear.  At- 
of  Boston.  St.  Mary's  at  noon.     tend  chss&%  tom  new  fadlities 

17  Marketing  Research  and  meet  students  and  admin- 
Call  •  Small  Business  Develop-  istrators.  Call  the  Alumni  As- 
mentCenterat(617)552-4091.     sociation,  (617)  552-4700. 

January  10  Alumni  Awards 

8-16  Italian  Alps  Skiing!  U  Second  Helping  Black 

nights  in  the  shadow  of  the  Tle  Gala>  at  the  600  Club  at 

Matterhorn,  from  s989.  Call  Fenway  Park.  Call  the  Alumni 

(617)552-4700(800)669-8430.  Association  at  (617)  552-4700 

20  High  John  Da  Conqueror  , 

Robsham  Theater,  8  p.m.  Call  28  A"""n'  Priests  Luncheon 
(617)  552-4800.  Maroon   &   Gold  Spring 

Game.  Call  Athletics  at  (617) 

552-3000. 

Important  BC  Numbers 

Alumni  Association  552-4700 

Arts  Hotline  552-4000 

Athletics 552-3000 

Career  Center 552-3430 

Development 552-4400 

Registrar 552-3300 


1920:  Daniel  J.  Breen  celebrated  his 
95th  birthday  recently  in  Hopedale, 
where  he  lives  with  his  son.  He  has 
four  children,  six  grandchildren  and 
four  great  grandchildren.  An  avid 
sports  fan,  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Eagles 
top  his  list.  —  Ed. 
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Edmond  J.  Murphy 
14  Temple  St. 
Arlington,  MA  02 174 

In  the  summer  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine, I  stated  that  "If  I  do  not  receive 
any  more  news,  this  will  be  my  vale- 
dictory. "  I  heard  from  Frank  Mooney 
and  also  a  "Thank  you"  note  from 
Andrew  McAIeer  '90,  a  resident  of 
Lexington,  and  fromjeffery  A.  White, 
A&S  '67,  from  the  Department  of 
Classical  Languages,  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  New  York,  who  stated 
that  he  was  a  former  resident  of  Ar- 
lington and  delivered  the  newspaper 
at  my  address  several  years  ago  — 
small  world!  •  So  I  am  closing  up  the 
shop.  •  I  am  sorry  to  report  the  death 
on  March  25  of  Joe  Kennedy,  who 
was  a  doctor  for  years  in  South  Bos- 
ton. I  have  sent  a  spiritual  bouquet 
from  the  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of 
God  in  W.  Springfield,  where  Helen's 
sister  is  a  cloistered  Dominican  nun, 
to  Joe's  son.  Joe  was  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  Medical  Society,  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Eire  Soci- 
ety, and  a  director  of  the  Laboure 
Center.  Two  of  his  granddaughters 
graduated  from  BC,  Deirdre  Man- 
ning '88,  and  Siobhan  Manning  '90. 
The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended 
to  his  son,  Dr.  Joe  Jr.,  his  daughters, 
Dr.  Patricia  Issarescu  of  Providence, 
Marcia  Manning  of  Rockland,  and 
Anne  Ilacqua  of  Providence,  and  to 
his  brother  Edmund  of  Chicago.  •  I 
appreciate  receiving  a  very  nice  letter 
from  Frank  Mooney,  who  over  the 
years  has  been  a  loyal  and  dependable 
classmate.  Sorry,  Frank,  my  decision 
is  final.  Helen  and  I  hope  that  you  and 
Helen  have  a  very  happy  60th!  •  I 
cannot  say  good-bye  without  saying  a 
sincere  thank  you  for  doing  a  remark- 
able job  to  Ben  Birnbaum  in  his 
editorship  of  this  magazine.  We  of 
the  Class  of '24  salute  him.  Spread  the 
faith;  don't  keep  it!  Vale! 
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William  E.  O'Brien 
502  1 2th  Ave.  South 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813)262-0134 


Just  a  week  after  receiving  the  Sum- 


mer '91  issue  of  BC  Magazine,  I  had  a 
letter  from  Tom  McGann,  our  most 
faithful  correspondent.  Tom  keeps 
active  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Town  of  Barnstable  and  caring  for  his 
wife  who  has  Alzheimers  disease  and 
requires  24-hour  attention.  Tom  says 
she  still  maintains  her  pleasant  dispo- 
sition. Please  remember  her  in  your 
prayers.  •  Irene  and  I  are  doing  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  at  our  age.  We 
celebrated  our  64th  Anniversary  in 
June.  •  Let's  hear  from  the  rest  of  you 
old-time  grads. 
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c/o  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02 158 
(617)552-4700 
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Joseph  McKenney 

53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 

S.  Weymouth,  MA  02190 

(617)335-0521 

Our  class  lost  our  most  admired  class- 
mate in  the  death  of  Bill  Marnell. 
During  his  college  days  he  was  our 
outstanding  debater  and  satirist.  A 
true  friend!  •  Death  also  claimed  Ed 
Nocera.  Ed  was  a  distinguished  at- 
torney in  Phoenix,  AZ,  and  a  1935 
graduate  of  the  Law  School.  •  Our 
reunion  will  be  May  15-18.  Hold  the 
dates.  Full  particulars  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future.  Widows  of  class- 
mates welcome. 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

1 5  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 

(617)361-0752 

In  recent  issues,  the  BC  Magazine  has 
been  publishing,  by  class,  the  amounts 
contributed  to  the  College  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  total  credited  to  our  class 
was  noteworthy,  another  indication 
of  our  on-going  loyalty  to  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Do  persevere  in  this  good  work 
and  remember  that  the  program  for 
planned  giving,  situated  inMore  Hall, 
is  a  most  rewarding  method  for  fun- 
neling  your  donations.  •  A  sad  note, 
recendy  received,  from  a  Notre  Dame 
nun  informs  me  that  her  father,  our 
classmate  George  Levangie,  died  this 
spring  at  his  retirement  home  in 
Florida.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  bad  fall,  but  the  message 
reveals  that  he  had  been  in  constant 
pain  for  several  years  previous.  Before 


retiring,  George  was  an  executive  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
To  his  wife  Jeanette  and  to  his  only 
daughter,  a  religious  professor,  the 
class  offers  its  sincerest  sympathy.  • 
Another  member  of  the  class  who  was 
greeted,  during  this  quarter,  by  the 
heavenly  angels  was  our  ever-loyal 
and  interestingly  loquatious  Ed 
Becherer.  Those  of  us  who  were  at 
Newton  College  for  our  63  rd  reunion 
will  remember  Ed  for  the  soliloquy  he 
gave  at  the  dinner  during  which  he 
mentioned  his  relationship  with  the 
Sacred  Heart  nuns,  the  revered  teach- 
ers of  his  two  daughters,  his  officership 
in  the  parent's  organization,  and  his 
arborial  donations  to  the  now  non- 
existant  college.  Our  30th  Anniver- 
sary Directory  reveals  that  Ed  was  a 
landscape  engineer  and  arborist  in 
addition  to  being  a  contributingmem- 
ber  of  numerous  organizations,  in- 
cluding a  four-year  enlistment  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  We  want  his  two 
daughters  and  his  son,  who  holds  a 
doctoral  degree,  to  know  that  their 
father  will  be  gready  missed  by  the 
class  and  that  they  are  constantly  in 
our  prayers.  •  Please  make  an  occa- 
sional remembrance  in  your  prayers 
for  the  son  of  Dr.  John  O'Louglin 
who  died  recently.  •  Don't  be  mod- 
est; send  in  any  news  of  your  recent 
accomplishments.  In  the  meantime, 
may  the  good  Lord  preserve  you  in 
the  palm  of  His  hand. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA02181 
(617)235-4199 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
deaths  of  a  few  more  of  our  class- 
mates.Msgr.  Timothy  P.  O'Connell 
died  June  28.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Boston  College  High  School,  BC  and 
St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton.  In 
1932  he  was  ordained  at  the  North 
American  College  in  Rome.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  a  doctorate  in 
Canon  law  from  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity in  Rome.  His  career  included 
professorships  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Regis  College  and  AnnaMaria  Col- 
lege in  Paxton.  Msgr.  O'Connell 
served  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
Worcester  for  the  past  3  5  years,  where 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. •  Donald  MacDonald  died  at  his 
home  in  Lawrence  on  May  26.  His 
field  was  education.  Donald  served  as 
principal  of  Number  One  School  in 
Lawrence  for  over  40  years.  He  was 
active  in  community  affairs,  including 
child  care  centers  and  boys  clubs.  • 
George  E.  Connor  died  at  his  home 


at  4  Tibbetts  Ave.  in  Danvers  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 1 .  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  newspaper  business  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Somerville  Journal  for 
many  years.  •  We  are  informed  that 
the  Rev.  John  Hill,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  class  for  a  few  years,  died  in 
Fullerton,  CA,  July  25,  1990.  Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased  and  we  pray 
that  our  classmates  through  the  mercy 
of  God  rest  in  peace.  •  On  a  happier 
note  we  learn  that  Edmund  Keefe 
has  received  a  well  deserved  honor. 
He  taught  school  for  44  years  in 
Nashua,  NH,  and  was  superintendant 
of  schools  when  he  retired  in  1973.  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  Nashua  school 
board  dedicated  their  new  auditorium 
in  Keefe's  honor.  •  We  are  happy  to 
report  that  Msgr.  Joe  Mahoney  is 
looking  better  everyday  and  he  sends 
his  best  to  you  all.  •  President  Jim 
Riley  is  busy  planning  a  fall  activity 
and  get-together  forthe  class.  •  That's 
all  for  now.  Let's  hear  from  you.  Ad 
Majorem  Dei  Gloriam. 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1 960  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton,  MA  021 35 

(617)254-9248 

John  Hurley  was  elected  president  of 
the  class  at  our  spring  luncheon  held 
at  the  Alumni  House  on  the  Newton 
campus,  June  20.  John  has  been  a 
loyal  member  of  the  class  for  lo!  these 
many  years  and  will  continue  to  serve 
the  class  with  the  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion of  his  predecessors.  •  The  lun- 
cheon was  arranged  by  two  indefati- 
gable members  of  our  ladies'  auxil- 
iary, Margaret  Haverty  and  Mary 
McCarthy,  and  thanks  to  their  efforts 
it  was  a  tremendous  success!  Present 
were  Jim  Carolan  and  wife  Ruth, 
John  Farricy  and  Mary,  Dave 
Hockman  and  Hazel ,  Arthur  Lohan 
and  Rosetta,  John  Haverty  and  Mar- 
garet, Al  McCarthy  and  Mary,  Bill 
Mulcahy  and  Kay,  Tom  Perkins  and 
Mary,  John  Powers  and  Catherine 
with  daughter  Maureen  and  husband 
John  Hiltz  on  army  leave,  Don 
Robinson  and  Ethel,  Garrett 
Sullivan  and  Rosemary,  Bill  Tobin 
and  brother  Francis,  Nick  Wells  and 
Alice,  Henry  Delaney,  Rev.  Victor 
Donovan,  Tom  Walsh,  John 
Hurley,  Bill  Tracey  and  Dorothy, 
Helen  Horrigan,  Mary  Grandfield, 
Marge  Kenny,  and  Gertrude  Rooney. 
Fred  Lyons  was  forced  to  cancel  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  wife 
Romona.  John  Callahan  sent  a  wistful 
note  with  a  check  deploring  the  fact 
that  he  lived  so  far  away  in  Florida 
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that  lie  couldn't  make  it.  Paddy 
Creeden  called  to  say  that  the  legs 
that  ran  so  many  yards  and  scored  so 
many  touchdowns  tor  the  Maroon 
and  Gold  were  acting  up  and  had  to 
send  his  regrets.  Fr.  Joe  Gough  was 
attending  the  Enimaus  conference  for 
the  Boston  clergy  at  the  Park  Plaza,  so 
had  to  attend  to  more  spiritual  things. 
Mary  Convery  wrote  to  say  that  she 
was  in  Maine  and  regretfully  had  to 
pass  up  the  invitation,  but  invited  any 
member  of  the  class  up 
Kennebunkport  way  to  drop  in  for 
lobster  pies.  The  telephone  number  is 
(207)967-3963.  Agnes  Whitehead 
sent  her  regrets  but  sent  a  check  for 
the  class  fund.  Thanks  Agnes!  •  The 
class  regrets  to  announce  die  death  of 
Frank  Higgins'  wife  Mary.  Mrs. 
Higgins  was  a  teacher  and  writer  and 
a  resident  of  Brookhne  for  75  years. 
She  leaves  Frank,  three  daughters, 
three  sons,  and  1 1  grandchildren.  •  I 
received  a  letter  from  Patricia 
McDonald  Gavel,  daughter  of  Bill 
McDonald,  announcing  Bill's  death 
in  Nashua,  NH,  August  2.  Bill  had  a 
distinguished  and  varied  career  in 
education  and  law  enforcement.  He 
was  a  teacher  and  coach  at  Punchard 
High  School,  an  assistant  principal  at 
Andover  Junior  High  School,  and  a 
professor  of  criminology  at  both 
Lowell  University  and  Northeastern 
University.  Bill  was  previously  a  spe- 
cial agent  for  the  FBI,  and  master  of 
the  Middlesex  House  of  Correction. 
Mrs.  Gavel  kindly  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  eulogy  from  his  daughters  for  Bill, 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  their  father  that 
space  requirements  prevent  me  from 
repeating  here,  but  which  shows  the 
great  love  and  admiration  that  Bill 
engendered  in  his  family  and  friends. 
Bill  left  two  daughters,  a  son,  and 
three  grandchildren.  •  That's  all  for 
now  -  keep  the  news  coming! 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  021 32 
(617)327-7080 

With  sadness  we  report  the  deaths  of 
Raymond  R.  Williams,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Carr  and  John  Butler.  Ray, 
a  resident  of  Franklin,  NH  for  more 
than  fifty  years  retired  from  J. P. 
Stevens  Co.  in  1975.  He  was  a  fourth 
degree  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  past  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Franklin  Council.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  son,  Mark,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Ann  Foisy  and  Joan  Williams.  • 
Dr.  Bill  Carr,  who  died  on  June  23, 
conducted  a  family  medical  practice 
in  Whitman  for  fifty  years  and  was  a 
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staff  member  of  South  Shore  Hospi- 
tal since  1938.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Rita,  daughters  MicheleDodson 
and  Rosemary  Carr.  •  John  Butler 
died  June  20.  A  life-long  resident  of 
Wakefield,  he  retired  as  a  professor  of 
English  from  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art  in  1975  after  30  years  of 
dedicated  service.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Winifred,  sons  Michael, 
David  and  Paul;  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth (Judge  of  Massachusetts  Supe- 
rior Court),  and  his  brother  William. 
The  class  extends  its  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  their  respective  families. 
•  Further,  we  sorrowfully  express  our 
sympathy  to  Eddie  Aaron  on  the  loss 
of  his  dear  wife  Eleanor,  who  died 
July  29.  Eleanor  was  an  alumna  of 
Emmanuel,  and  received  a  Master's 
in  1930.  •  Our  Sixtieth  Anniversary 
was  celebrated  June  1 8  with  a  memo- 
rial Mass  celebrated  by  Fr.  Bill 
Donlan.  His  homily  was  outstanding 
and  most  timely.  In  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  Alumni  Association  fa- 
vored the  class  with  a  festive  luncheon 
which  was  most  appreciated.  Our 
honored  guest  was  Fr.  Edward 
Hanrahan,  SJ.  His  remarks  concern- 
ing the  present  daily  life  on  the  cam- 
pus was  most  interesting,  being  in 
such  contrast  with  our  "glory  days." 
The  class  rallied  to  the  occasion  by 
the  attendance  of  38.  However,  due  to 
distance,  incapacity,  etc.,  the  follow- 
ing acknowledged  the  event  by  notes 
of  regret  and  payment  of  class  dues, 
namely;  Dr.  Dave  Conway,  Fr.  Joe 
Daley,  Msgr.  Bernie  DeCoste,  Pat 
Droney,  John  Flavin,  Phil  Gaudet, 
Julien  Gingras,  Dr.  Fred  LaBrecque, 
Tom  Maguire,  Msgr.  Jim  McNiff  and 
Dr.  Sal  Palmieri.  •  The  day  following 
the  Reunion,  your  correspondent  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter  in  the  form 
of  a  Posteciair-Telecopie  from  our 
classmate  Al  Thibault,  forwarded 
from  Paris,  France.  The  letter  was  a 
classic,  addressed  to  his  "dear  class- 
mates" stating  his  regrets  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  with  us  on  our  Sixtieth 
but  that  he  was  thinking  of  all  of  us 
with  much  affection.  •  While  attend- 
ing the  BC/Michigan  game,  we  met 
Jerry  Murray  and  his  wife,  Barbara. 
Jerry  regrets  that  he  will  not  be  with 
us  on  October  1 9,  as  we  root  for  BC  vs 
West  Virginia  and  watch  the  game 
from  the  comfort  of  our  luxury  box  (as 
arranged  by  Fr.  Bill  Donlan).  Jerry 
and  Barbara  will  be  visiting  their 
daughter,  Mary  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
Mary  is  on  the  Consulate  Staff  of  the 
US  State  Dept.  •  Again,  news  will  be 
most  appreciated  in  order  to  make 
this  column  more  interesting. 
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John  P.  Connor 

24  Cresfwood  Circle 

Norwood,  MA  02062 

(617)762-6377 

I  am  sorry  to  report  the  passing  of 
three  more  classmates.  •  John 
Callahan,  owner  of  a  Boston  truck- 
ing firm,  died  July  2  at  his  home  in 
Yarmouthport,  Cape  Cod.  He  leaves 
his  wife  and  three  sons.  •John  Tefhan 
died  July  25,  leaving  his  wife  Paulyne 
and  daughter  Anne.  »Joe  Hernon,  a 
chemical  warfare  specialist,  died  Sept. 
5  after  a  long  illness.  After  working 
five  years  as  a  leather  chemist,  tanner 
and  production  manager  in  Peabody 
manufacturingplantsjoe  was  recalled 
in  the  Army  for  three  years  during  the 
Korean  War.  *Maythey  rest  in  peace. 
•John  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  Hull,  former 
operator  of  a  peat  bog  in  Maine  and 
parking  lots  in  Boston,  died  July  9.  • 
While  resting  on  Cape  Cod,  Dan 
Larkins  dropped  in  to  see  me.  Dan 
looks  great;  he  recently  was  honored 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  Town 
of  Harwich  and  had  a  conservation 
area  named  after  him.  •  Fr.  Ed 
Nowlan,  SJ,  PHD,  STD,  recently 
celebrated  his  Golden  Jubilee  as  a 
priest.  •  Walter  Drohan  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Alumni  Jo- 
seph Coolidge  Shaw  Society.  •  Ed 
Herlihy,  after  a  successful  show  at  the 
North  Shore  Centre,  is  headed  to 
Hollywood  where  he  is  doing  a  T.V. 
show.  •  Peter  Quinn,  after  a  recent 
eye  operation,  is  feeling  good.  • 
Daniel  A.  Maguire  recently  passed 
away.  He  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
Rev.  JohnJ.,  his  sister  Julia  Cutler  and 
her  husband  Chris  Cutler. 
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Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  MA  02 169 
(617)471-4478 

Our  genial  dentist,  Dr.  Tom  Jones, 

who  has  threatened  this  columnist 
with  a  root  canal  job  for  omitting  his 
name  from  those  in  attendance  at  our 
recent  get-together,  was  honored  by 
the  Mass.  Dental  Society,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  for  his  50  years  of  service. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  community 
affairs  in  Woburn,  having  been  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee.  Tom  is  a  graduate  of 
McGill  Dental  School  and  is  retired 
from  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank 
of  commander.  •  Charlie  Stiles 
phoned  and  reports  that  all  is  well 
with  him.  He  and  Evelyn  still  live  in 


Florida  and  summer  in  East  Otisfield, 
ME.  I  lis  five  children  and  nine  grand- 
children all  live  on  the  South  Shore.  • 
Phil  McNiffis  putting  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  into  the  "Giving 
Through  Inheritance"  project  and  it 
should  receive  a  lot  of  thought  on  our 
part.  •  Fr.  Charlie  Donovan  is  still 
active  in  research  into  Boston  College 
history  and  is  publishing,  for  campus 
circulation,  a  series  of  "Occasional 
Papers  on  the  History  of  Boston  Col- 
lege." These  will  eventually  become  a 
supplementary  volume  to  the  History. 
His  latest  monograph  has  the  subtitle 
"An  Early  Protestant  View  of  Boston 
College. "Itquotesa  191 5  Boston  Tran- 
script of  1 9 1 5 .  It  is  timely  and  interest- 
ing and  is  truly  a  credit  to  our  class- 
mate. •  The  sympathy  and  prayers  of 
the  class  go  out  to  Arthur  It  all  on  on 
the  loss  of  his  wife  Bertha. 
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Thomas  R.  Sullivan 
16  Jacqueline  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 132 

I  regret  to  report  the  death  of  another 
one  of  our  classmates  since  the  last 
edition  of  Alumni  magazine.  Frank 
Branca  died  July  1 8  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ethel, 
one  sister,  and  five  brothers.  Among 
those  attending  the  funeral  mass  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  in  Milton  were  Dan 
Cronin,  Len  O'Connell,  and 
Maurice  Joyce.  'John  McCarthy  is 
recovering  nicely  from  cataract  sur- 
gery as  is  Leo  Norton.  •  John 
McManus  had  a  hernia  operation 
followed  by  a  bout  with  pneumonia 
but  is  now  on  the  mend.  •  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  former  chief  of  sur- 
gery at  Quincy  Hospital,  was  hon- 
ored with  the  dedication  of  a  nurse's 
station  in  his  memory  at  Father  Bill's 
Place.  Father  Bill's  Place  feeds  and 
houses  homeless  people  on  the  South 
Shore.  •  Father  Saunders  reports 
that  Father  Fogarty  is  confined  to 
Marion  Manor.  •  According  to  Boston 
Catholic  Television  News  Letter ,  Father 
Charles  Anadone  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  television  mass  celebrants.  He 
frequently  writes  poems  for  his  ser- 
mons and  many  were  included  in  the 
letter.  •  Msgr.  John  Dillon  Day  was 
recently  inducted  into  the  BC  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  also  being  a  member  of 
the  BC  High  Hall.  The  Msgr.  joins 
fellow  classmates  John  Freitas,  Flavio 
Tosi,  and  John  McManus.  •  The 
names  of  two  of  our  most  active 
spouses,  Mrs.  FrankNoonan  and  Mrs. 
William  Joyce  were  omitted  from  the 
list  of  those  attending  our  reunion. 
Please  accept  our  apologies.  •  Dr.  and 


Mrs.  Arthur  Taddeo  celebrated  their 
5  Oth  wedding  anniversary  on  June  2  3 . 
Their  children  were  co-hosts  at  a  re- 
ception attended  by  relatives  and 
friends.  Congratulations  from  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  •  The  town  of 
Medfield  is  honoring  our  late  class- 
mate Tom  Blake  by  naming  the 
middle  school  in  that  town  "The 
Thomas  Blake  Middle  School".  It  was 
during  Tom's  fifteen  year  tenure  that 
this  and  three  other  school  projects 
were  built.  A  well  deserved  honor.  • 
Helen  and  Bill  Joyce  celebrated  their 
3  5th  wedding  anniversary  by  visiting 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  They  vis- 
ited the  Indian  reservation  that 
Helen's  father  visited  in  1 902 .  •  The 
balance  of  the  class  bank  account  has 
hit  rock  bottom.  Contributions  are 
needed  and  will  be  appreciated.  Make 
check  payable  to  BC  Class  of  1934. 
Please  include  items  of  interest  to  the 
class  with  your  check.  •  I  hope  you 
saw  the  back  cover  of  the  last  issue  of 
the  alumni  magazine.  Ms.  Haley- 
Good  was  overjoyed  with  the  number 
of  calls  and  letters  of  appreciation. 
This  scholarship  has  given  several 
Randolph  residents  the  opportunity 
to  attend  Boston  College. 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 

Once  again  the  Murphy  family  is  in 
the  Sacramento,  CA  news.  Jack 
Murphy  and  his  son,  David,  were 
hailed  as  Scouting's  Men  of  the  Year 
by  the  Golden  Empire  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  a  huge  testimo- 
nial in  Sacramento.  Congressman 
Robert  T.  Matsui  and  Doris  Matsui 
were  the  Honorary  Chairs.  A  souve- 
nir program  published  for  the  occa- 
sion contains  laudatory  comments 
about  Jack  and  David  by  community 
leaders  including  representatives  of 
the  media,  professional  and  civic 
groups.  Jack's  identification  with  BC 
'35  received  appropriate  attention.  • 
Happy  to  note  the  Jack  who  recently 
returned  from  Hawaii  continues  to 
show  resilience  after  cardiac  surgery. 
•  Class  of '35  received  special  thanks 
from  University  Libraries  for  con- 
tinuing support.  Lastyear  the  income 
from  our  Class  book  fund  was  $1,078. 
which  was  spent  on  books  in  the  aca- 
demic year.  Keep  this  book  fund  at 
the  Library  in  mind.  Your  contribu- 
tions will  increase  this  endowment 
fund.  •  Regret  to  report  the  death  of 
David  C.  Couhig  of  Lunenberg. 
Dave  was  manager  at  GE  in  Richland, 
WA  where  he  lived  for  many  years 
until  his  retirement  14  years  ago. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01760 
(508)  653-4902 

Sorry  to  have  to  report  the  death  of 
two  classmates  -  Ed  "The  Baron" 
Fitzmaurice  of  Milton  and  Pat 
DiMasi  of  Canton,  both  of  whom 
died  June.  Ed  was  on  of  the  founders 
of  Newman  Prep  in  Boston  and  was 
associated  with  the  school  for  ten  years. 
He  then  taught  English  at  Stoughton 
High  School  until  his  retirement  in 
1973.  Bishop  Lawrence  Riley, 
Brendon  Shea  and  I  were  able  to  go 
to  the  wake  and  perhaps  others  as 
well.  Pat  had  taught  in  the  Boston 
schools  for  more  than  10  years  but 
then  left  to  establish  and  operate  the 
DiMasi  Insurance  Agency  in  Boston. 
The  prayers  and  sympathy  of  the  class 
are  extended  to  the  wife  and  family  of 
both  Ed  and  Pat.  •  Congratulations 
are  really  in  order  to  Steve  Hart.  In 
August,  Steve  climbed  Owl's  Head 
mountain  in  New  Hampshire  -  thus 
completing  his  goal  to  climb  all  48 
NH  peaks  over  4000  feethigh.  Steve's 
now  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  4000-Footer  Club! 
Nolan  Ryan  and  Carleton  Fisk  have 
nothing  on  him.  Talk  about  getting- 
up-in-the-worldl!  •  Class  president 
Bob  O'Hayre  again  organized  and 
ran  our  annual  golf  and  luncheon 
outing  in  July  at  Hatherly  CC  in 
Scituate.  Bob  was  the  genial  and  gen- 
erous host  for  lunch.  Those  who  were 
there  to  enjoy  the  day:  Tom  Brennan, 
Monsignor  John  "Speed"  Carroll, 
Steve  Hart,  Joe  and  Tom  Killion, 
Tom  Mahoney,  Jack  McLaughlin, 
Father  Tom  Navien,  Tip  O'Neill, 
Mo  Parker,  Charlie  Richardson, 
Bill  Ryan,  and  Charlie  Sampson. 
Who  won  the  golf?  Everyone  who 
was  there  was  a  winner,  thanks  to  Bob. 
Among  those  who  "sent  regrets"  were 
Bishop  "Larry"  Riley,  Fr.  John 
Zuromskis,  George  Goodwin,  Paul 
McGrady,  Brendon  Shea,  Joe 
Keating,  John  Haggerty,  Leo 
Horgan,  Gerry  Burke,  and  Al 
Burgoyne.  The  Class  says  "Thanks, 
Bob  we  owe  you  the  next  luncheon!" 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
1617)782-3078 

I  am  so  sorry  to  begin  these  notes  on 
the  same  sorrowful  message  regard- 
ing the  loss  of  additional  classmates, 


however  we  must  be  realistic  in  our 
reporting.  We  have  lost  three  addi- 
tional classmates.  John  J.  Burgess 
passed  away  on  June  1 5  after  a  long 
illness.  John  held  a  lengthy  service  in 
the  federal  government  and  retired  as 
an  administrative  judge.  He  rendered 
some  important  decisions  in  his  work. 
He  was  the  captain  of  our  hockey 
team  under  Snooks  Kelley.  John  also 
an  avid  sailor  from  his  war  record  in 
the  Navy.  We  extend  to  his  wife 
Geraldine,  daughter  Jane  and  son 
Gregory  our  sincerest  sympathy.  • 
Edward  Fayne,  SJ.  passed  away  on 
July  8  after  a  long  illness.  He  taught  at 
Fairfield  Preparatory  School,  at  the 
Cramwell  School  in  Lenox  and  at 
Cheverus  High  School  in  Maine.  Fr. 
Fayne  had  lost  his  eyesight  in  1978 
and  was  assigned  as  a  receptionist  at 
the  school.  He  is  survived  by  several 
nieces  and  nephews.  •  Fr.  Daniel 
O'Leary  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese 
died  on  July  12  at  the  Mass.  General 
Hospital  from  complications  of  dia- 
betes. He  had  served  in  parishes  for 
more  than  40  years.  His  latest  assign- 
ment was  as  pastor  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Quincy  from 
which  he  retired  to  Regina  Cleri  in 
1988.  Fr.  O'Leary  then  took  up  resi- 
dence at  Regina  Cleri.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  five  cousins:  Nora 
Fletcher,  Marguerite  Hennessey,  John 
McMaster,  Mary  Hughes,  and 
Kathleen  Harris.  •  I  received  a  call 
fromjohnj.  Driscoll  from  Hopewell, 
VA  who  informed  me  that  he  had  lost 
his  wife  Mary  S.  Driscoll  on  August  2 , 
1990. 1  do  remember  her  at  our  50th 
reunion  and  was  sad  to  hear  about  her 
passing.  Mary  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band John  and  two  sons,  John  Jr.,  and 
David.  She  is  also  survived  by  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  John  him- 
self had  bypass  surgery  and  is  now 
retired.  He  will  be  in  the  Boston  area 
for  his  mother's  100  birthday  party 
Sept.  10  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Pre- 
sentation Manor  in  Brighton.  •  Con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Fred 
Gorgone  as  his  grandson  Sean  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  New  En- 
gland Amateur  Golf  Championship 
in  a  recent  tournament.  He  is  quite  a 
golfer  and  Fred  is  so  proud  of  him.  • 
While  congratulations  are  in  order, 
we  are  proud  that  Dr.  John 
McManama  will  be  inducted  into  the 
BC  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  fall  for  his 
work  with  the  athletic  program  of 
Alma  Mater.  •  Heard  from  Leo 
Coveney  again  and  he  informed  me 
that  James  McCorry  is  recuperating 
at  a  Cape  Cod  nursing  home  and  is 
anxious  to  receive  phone  calls  at 
(508)760-3887.  He  has  had  to  battle 
some  severe  medical  problems.  •  As 
usual,  Lucille  and  Bill  Doherty  had 
another  most  successful  reunion  in 


Falmouth  this  pastjune.  Present  were 
Rita  Ford,  Alice  Lavin,  Penney 
Sullivan,  Dick  Tram,  Gene  Cronin, 
Joan  and  Tom  McDermott,  Marg- 
aret and  Dr.  Mike  Frasca,  Gerry  and 
Judge  Ted  Glynn,  Audrey  and  Tom 
Gaquin,  Shelia  and  Jim  Doherty,  Ann 
and  George  Curtin,  Mary  and  Dr. 
Jack  O'Hara,  Mary  and  Joe  Murray 
and  Delia  and  John  Bonner.  For  this 
information  I  am  grateful  to  John 
Bonner.  •  I  am  sad  to  miss  these 
semi-reunions  due  to  my  home  con- 
ditions. I  hope  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  of  our  class  to 
plan  our  55th  anniversary  in  1992.  Of 
course  it  won't  be  on  the  scale  of  our 
50th.  If  you  have  any  ideas,  I'd  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you.l  BC-ingyou. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37PomfretSt. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)327-7281 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  last  notes, 
Sean  Smith  of  Boston  College  Magazine 
was  looking  for  material  for  an  article 
on  the  experiences  of  the  "War 
Classes"  1937-1947.  In  response  Chris 
Toomey,  Ed  Toomey's  son,  sent  me 
some  letters  that  his  late  father  had 
sent  to  his  family  during  World  War 
II  from  the  South  Pacific.  He  had 
been  stationed  on  a  destroyer  escort 
and  had  some  terrifying  experiences. 
Chris's  parents  had  been  married  by 
our  late  classmate  Fr.  Paul  Sweeney. 
Ed'ssons — Chris '78,  Edward  III '66 
and  Robert  '70  —  have  established  a 
scholarship  at  BC  in  their  father's 
name.  A  grandson  of  Ed's,  Edward 
IV,  is  entering  his  second  year  in  the 
Evening  College.  •  Dr.  Arthur 
Buckley  died  July  2  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  where  he  had  served  his  in- 
ternship, had  become  a  senior  staff 
member,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  medical  staff.  He  was  named  a 
Papal  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gre- 
gory by  Pope  John  XXTTT.  Arthur  was 
also  active  in  many  medical,  social  and 
civic  organizations.  To  his  wife  Kay 
and  his  family  we  offer  our  sincere 
sympathy. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Dr. 

W.  Newton,  MA  02 165 

(617)332-5196 

Talked  to  our  President  John  Peyton 
in  early  September,  and  he  is  not  too 
well.  John  has  been  bedridden  for 
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some  time  and  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered tn  his  classmates.  Our  prayers 

arc  with  you,  John,  and  we  hope  that 
the  future  is  a  bit  brighter.  •  Our 
classmate  Bill  Flynn  formally  retired 
as  BC's  Athletic  Director  June  1.  Af- 
ter 34  years  as  AD,  Bill  as  achieved 
numerous  awards  and  is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  respected  athletic  ad- 
ministrators. On  iMay  !0,  over  1,500 
friends  of  BC  athletics  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bill,  including  his  class- 
mates. After  retiring,  Bill  will  assume 
his  new  duties  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  president,  Father  Monan.  •  Re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bill  Holland  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  moved  to 
Florida.  Bills'  wife  suffered  a  massive 
stroke  in  January  and  has  been  in  and 
out  of  rehabilitation  units  several  rimes 
in  the  last  few  months.  Seven  of  their 
children  are  married  and  live  in  the 
Boston  area.  Son  Bob  graduated  from 
BC  in  1 968  and  Suffolk  Law  in  1 973 . 
Bill  and  Marge  now  have  12  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 
Hope  that  Marge  is  feeling  better, 
Bill,  and  we  will  miss  your  smiling 
face  at  our  get-togethers.  Bills  ad- 
dress is  3011  S.E.  Aster  Lane  #88, 
Stuart,  FL  34994.  •  Kay  and  Paul 
Needham  recendy  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  at  a  cel- 
ebration hosted  by  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  Papal  Blessingwas 
bestowed  on  them  at  a  Mass 
concelebrated  by  Canon  Lt.  Col.  Eu- 
gene Nee,  USAF,  retired;  a  cousin  of 
Pauls  from  Coventry,  England,  the 
Rev.  J.  Joseph  Kierce,  Dorchester, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Cowhig  of 
Scituate  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Assump- 
tion Church  in  East  Walpole.  Kay 
and  Paul  are  the  proud  parents  of  five 
children  and  nine  grandchildren.  • 
Received  a  note  fromFrankMcBride 
regarding  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Bridgeport,  CT,  The  Most  Reverend 
EdwardM.  Egan,  inviting  Frank  to  be 
his  guest  and  accept  one  of  this  year's 
awards  from  the  Fairfield  Foundation 
of  the  Diocese  of  Bridgeport.  The 
Fairfield  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  organized  by  the  Dio- 
cese of  Bridgeport  to  provide  a  means 
for  persons  to  establish  special  funds 
and  make  gifts  or  bequests  to  support 
worthy  programs  throughoutFairfield 
County.  The  Bishop  has  recognized 
Frank's  many  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  people  with  special  needs  as 
well  as  your  dedicated  service  to  the 
community  and  his  years  of  service  to 
St.  Joseph  Parish  in  South  Norwalk.  • 
Sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  George 
Fallon,  who  was  a  former  FBI  agent 
and  lawyer.  George  graduated  from 
BC  Law  School  and  received  a  mas- 
ters degree  from  BL^  after  retiring 
from  the  FBI;  he  worked  for  Boston 
Edison  and  later  joined  the  law  firm  of 
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Johnson,  Olapp,  Ives  and  King  as  a 
labor  and  industrial  relations  attor- 
ney. George  is  survived  by  is  wife,  M. 
Patricia,  four  sons,  a  daughter  and 
eight  grandchildren.  •  Peter  Kerr 
will  send  a  memorial  donation  to  die 
Hospice  Association  of  Cape  Cod.  • 
Sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  Francis 
B.  Lord  of  Waltham,  a  retired  indus- 
trial arts  teacher  at  Kennedy  Junior 
High  in  Waltham.  Frank  had  owned 
Massasoit  Machine  Company  and 
Coin-It  Company  in  Waltham.  Dur- 
ing WWII,  his  company  manufac- 
tured fire  fighting  equipment  for  the 
US  Navy.  He  was  a  member  of  Le- 
gion of  Mary  at  St.  Mary's  Church 
and  was  a  lecturer  for  St.  Mary's  Holy 
Name  Society  on  Our  Lady  of  Fatima. 
Frank  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rose- 
mary, three  sons  and  a  daughter,  seven 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grand- 
son. •  Also  sorry  to  report  the  passing 
of  ThaddeusJ.  Walsh  of  Dorchester 
who  was  a  sales  supervisor  for  Boston 
Gas  Co.  During  WWII  he  served  as  a 
radio  operator  and  side  gunner  on  B- 
25s  and  B-17s  based  in  North  Africa, 
flying  on  52  bombing  missions  over 
Sicily  and  Naples.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Ann,  a  daughter,  Sr.  Andrea 
Walsh  of  Wellesley,  a  son  Mchael  A. 
of  Quincy,  and  three  grandchildren. 
Pete  Kerr  will  send  a  Spiritual  bou- 
quet in  Frank's  memory  and  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Hingham  in  Thaddeus'  memory. 
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Daniel  J.  Griffin 
170  Great  Pond  Rd. 
N.  Andover,  MA01845 

Your  correspondent  and  his  wife 
Marion  became  the  grandparents  of 
twin  boys  on  July  24.  James  and  An- 
drew Griffin  were  born  to  Daniel  J. 
Ill  and  Elisabeth  Griffin  on  that  great 
day.  Parents  and  grandparents  are 
holding  up  well  under  the  strain.  • 
Sad  to  report  the  passing,  on  April  6, 
of  Charles  Ward,  a  lifelong  resident 
of  Arlington  and  an  accountant  at 
MIT.  •  Also,  Charles  Green  of 
Randolph,  a  former  teacher-coach  and 
civic  official  in  Abington,  Stoughton 
and  Randolph  died  June  14.  The  Rev. 
Bernard  Herlihy,  a  diocesan  priest, 
senior  priest-in-residence  at  Sacred 
Heart  parish  in  East  Cambridge,  and 
for  many  years  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
parish,  also  in  Cambridge,  died  Au- 
gust 8.  The  Reverands  Charles 
Sheehy,  William  Granville  and 
Frank  Connors  were  among  the 
concelebrants  at  his  funeral  Mass.  • 
Late  word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  on  October  1  of  Henry  E. 
Schmidt,  mostrecendyofCenterville. 


After  an  illustrious  career  in  the  US 
Navy,  he  setded  at  Pcnn  State  Univ., 
where  he  taught  and  worked.  'Kindly 
pray  for  these  classmates. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  AM  01730 
(617)275-7651 

Sad  to  say  that  Mgsr.  Vincent  Jakul 
passed  away  July  3 1 .  He  was  the  pas- 
torof  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  Lowell, 
having  served  in  several  churches  in 
the  Boston  area  as  well  as  director  of 
the  Lowell  Catholic  Charitable  Bu- 
reau and  chaplain  of  the  juvenile  ses- 
sion of  the  Lowell  District  Court. 
Those  present  at  the  memorial  in- 
cluded Dorothy  and  Joe  Bishop,  Will 
Saulnier  and  Nick  Sottile.  Also 
present  were  Msgr.  John  Abucewicz, 
Fr.  Jim  Radochila,  Fr.  John 
Keohane  and  Bishop  Joe  Maguire 
who  said  the  funeral  Mass  the  next 
day .  •  My  apologies  to  Jack  Mulroy 
whom  I  omitted  as  a  member  of  the 
California  delegation  at  our  memo- 
rable "Golden  Eagle"  reunion.  •  A 
recent  release  from  the  Varsity  Club 
Hall  of  Fame  shows  10  classmates  as 
members  of  this  organization.  They 
are  Chester  Gladchuk,  George 
Kerr,  Al  Lukachik,  Most  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Maguire,  Joe  Manzo,  Charlie 
O'Rourke,  Henry  Toczlowski, 
John  Yauckoes,  and  Joe  Zabilski. 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)323-6326 

Congratulations  to  Frank  Nicholson, 

S.J.,  on  his  recent  retirement.  As  a 
result  of  his  service  on  several  com- 
mittees, Frank  was  instrumental  in 
directing  and  guiding  the  growth  of 
Alma  Mater.  As  a  Professor  of  Law, 
his  students  were  well  instructed;  as 
Dean,  the  Law  School  prospered;  and, 
as  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  Community  at 
the  College,  his  brother  priests  were 
put  at  ease  knowing  that  the  Commu- 
nity was  being  managed  with  devo- 
tion. Retirement  lightens  his  respon- 
sibilities as  he  continues  his  priestly 
duties.  •  Inaccurate  information  led 
to  the  improper  reporting  on  my  part 
and  for  that  I  apologize.  The  fact  is, 
this  past  year,  Tom  Hinchey  contin- 
ued his  stretch  of  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Annual  Telethon. 
•  Mary  and  Joe  Stanton  were  hon- 
ored May  3 1  at  the  Sheraton  Tara  in 


Frarningham  for  their  contributions 
to  the  Pro-Life  Movement.  A  copy  of 
the  two  page  biographical  tribute 
which  appeared  in  "The  Pilot"  is  avail- 
able and  will  be  mailed  on  request.  • 
Retirement  was  short-lived  for  Joe 
Marcantonio.  Last  May  he  reopened 
his  dental  office  in  Harwichport.  We 
wish  him  continued  success  and  good 
health.  •AGeneral  Committee  meet- 
ing to  establish  a  course  of  direction 
for  our  Golden  Anniversary  was  held 
June  5.  In  attendance  were  Dan 
Barrett,  Bill  Cadigan,  Jim  Cahalane, 
Frank  Dever,  Charlie  Donovan,  Dick 
Ferriter,  Tom  Flanagan,  Phil  Gill, 
Terry  Geoghegan,  Dick  Grainger, 
Martin  Hansberry,  Bucky  Harris, 
Tom  Hinchey,  Gerry  Joyce,  Ed 
McCarthy,  Frank  Mahoney,  Ed 
McDonald,  Frank  McCue,  Jim 
Stanton,  Joe  Stanton,  Leo  Strumski, 
Brian  Sullivan,  yours  truly  and  Eleanor 
Maguire.  Due  to  emergency  surgery 
on  my  wife,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
second  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
July  at  which  a  complete,  interesting 
schedule  was  finalized.  The  Commit- 
tee membership  was  increased  with 
the  addition  of  Charlie  Ahern,  Amby 
Claus,  Frank  Colpoys,  Frank  Driscoll, 
Jack  Hart,  and  Bob  Muse.  Notices 
have  been  sent  to  all  class  members. 
Space  limitation  prevents  publishing 
such  notices  here.  •  I  hope  to  see  you 
at  many  of  the  multiple  events  during 
the  year,  which  began  with  the  Michi  - 
gan  State  game,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
events  during  the  Golden  Eagle 
Weekend,  May  15-18, 1992,  when  we 
will  be  guests  of  the  College.  It  is 
expected  that  our  50th  will  be  far 
more  memorable  and  enjoyable  than 
our  25th  and  40th  combined.  •  Our 
numbers  were  diminished  by  three 
since  the  last  issue.  On  April  15, 
Adolph  Pasiuk  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  coached  football  and  taught 
at  Provincetown  High  prior  to  as- 
suming a  teaching  position  at  North 
Junior  High  in  Brockton  from  whence 
he  retired  in  1981.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Marie,  a  son,  three  daughters 
and  five  grandchildren.  •  On  June  11, 
John  Glennon  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. He  retired  in  1985  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service  as  manager 
and  purchasing  agent  for  Allied 
Leather  in  Penacook,  N.  H.  John  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Alice,  two  sons, 
one  daughter  and  five  grand-children. 
•  Both  Adolph  and  John  died  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  in  Plymouth.  Each 
has  been  remembered  at  Mass.  • 
Kindly  also  remember  Msgr.  Paul 
Harrington  in  your  prayers.  He  died 
June  8  after  a  long,  painful  illness 
which  he  bore  without  complaint.  He 
leaves  many  pleasant  memories.  The 
Class  was  well  represented  at  his  fu- 
neral Mass  which  was  celebrated  by 


Cardinal  Law,  who,  in  his  eulogy,  also 
paid  tribute  to  Joe  Stanton.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Ed  McDonald  on  his 
retirement  June  2 1 .  Poor  Dorothy.  • 
Joan  and  Jack  McMahon  toured  the 
Baltic  States  and  Russia  this  past  June. 
They  had  returned  home  before  the 
coup.  •  Frank  Driscoll  received  ten- 
der loving  care  from  Marie  following 
surgery  this  past  June.  We  joined  them 
for  a  gourmet  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Marie  and  Frank  Dever  the  latter 
part  of  June.  •  Our  annual  stay  on  the 
Cape  was  made  more  pleasant  by  the 
visits  of  several  classmates.  •  On  Au- 
gust 19  Jack  Hart  underwent  recon- 
structive surgery  on  his  right  knee. 
He  is  expected  back  on  the  tennis 
courts  and  golf  courses  by  next  Spring. 
Until  then  he  is  becoming  a  master  of 
cribbage.  •  My  personal  thanks  to  the 
many  who  called,  visited,  sent  cards, 
and/or  prayed  for  my  wife's  speedy 
recovery.  She  isdoingremarkably  well. 
•  Hope  to  see  you  on  December  7  at 
the  class  reception  prior  to  Christmas 
Chorale  concert.  Contact  Bob  Muse 
for  details.  •  Happy  Thanksgiving. 
May  you  and  yours  have  a  wonderful, 
Blessed  Christmas. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 
14  Churchill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617]  323-8571 

The  heat  of  this  past  summer  does  not 
produce  much  in  the  line  of  news.  • 
Just  a  short  note  from  Judge  Frank 
Mahoney  with  news  of  his  retire- 
ment. Frank  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  state  legislature,  served  as 
assistant  attorney  general,  and  has 
been  a  Circuit  Court  judge  for  the 
past  1 3  years.  He  says  he  will  join  his 
son's  firm,  Michael  Mahoney  &  As- 
sociates, and  will  be  joined  by  grand- 
son Tim  in  1 992 .  His  other  grandson 
Dan  recendy  won  the  Freeport  Jun- 
ior Golf  Tournament.  •  By  the  rime 
this  column  is  in  print,  we  hope  to 
have  had  another  great  "Fall  Festival" 
at  Alumni  House  and  our  future  col- 
umn will  report  results.  •  Also  a  small 
group  of  43  golfers  participated  in  a 
tourney  at  the  Ballymeade  CC.  on 
the  Cape  in  October,  with  thanks  to 
Bob  Rehling  and  Jim  Harvey  for 
their  fine  work  in  setting  up  the  day.  • 
Just  checking  our  class  dues,  we  find 
that  there  are  but  10  classmates  who 
were  on  the  paid  list  last  year  but  who 
have  not  remitted  dues  to  date.  Please 
check  your  records.  We  will  welcome 
your  class  dues  payments.  •  Keep  in 
touch,  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  any  and  all  classmates. 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1204  Washington  St. 
N.  Abington,  AM  02351 
(617)  878-3008 

In  August,  Ed  Doherty  was  given 
another  honor  when  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican newspaper  awarded  him  their 
Special  Merit  Award  for  his  coaching 
achievements.  In  a  special  profile,  Ed's 
influence  on  his  players,  many  of 
whom  went  on  to  be  successful  foot- 
ball coaches,  was  noted.  Recognition 
is  not  new  to  Ed  who  was  New  En- 
gland Coach  of  the  Year  in  1 97 1  while 
at  Holy  Cross,  National  High  School 
Coach  of  the  Year  in  District  6  in 
1969,  and  Arizona  Coach  of  the  Year 
in  1968.  He  also  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Arizona  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
as  well  as  the  BC  Varsity  Club  Hall  of 
Fame.  Ed  became  Director  of  Athlet- 
ics at  Salpointe,  Tempe,  AZ,  High 
School  after  coaching  his  last  football 
game  there  in  1 982  and  he  has  contin- 
ued in  that  capacity  to  the  present. 
This  year,  Salpointe  also  honored  Ed 
by  dedicating  their  stadium  to  him 
before  their  opening  football  game. 
Unfortunately,  Ed's  health  has  been 
failing  for  some  time.  He  has  had 
many  hospitalizations  and  surgery  for 
a  circulatory  problem.  In  November 
1 990,  he  had  to  have  his  left  leg  ampu- 
tated just  above  the  knee.  Ed  still  has 
his  "unyielding  spirit,"  which  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  past  and  plans 
to  keep  active  as  Salpointe's  Athletic 
Director  Emeritus.  Ed  lives  in  Tempe, 
AZ,  with  his  wife  Margaret.  They 
have  nine  children.  •  Ed  Thomas, 
DMD,  and  his  wifejinny  are  enjoying 
his  retirement.  They  have  travelled  to 
Paris  and  San  Juan,  summer  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  winter  in  Naples,  FL.  • 
Meg  and  Jim  Dowd  celebrated  their 
40th  wedding  anniversary  with  a  15- 
day  European  trip.  •  Unfortunately, 
we  are  noting  that  our  obituary  list  is 
getting  longer.  The  class  sends  its 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Harry  J. 
Carroll  of  Brookfield,  CT,  who  died 
May  7.  He  was  a  Navy  WWII  veteran 
and  a  1964  graduate  of  Suffolk  Law 
School.  Harry  worked  as  an  optical 
engineer  until  his  retirement  in  1987. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Georgina, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  •  Our 
sympathy  is  also  extended  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Felix  Sweeney,  MD,  who  died 
June  5.  Felix  graduated  from  Tufts 
Medical  School  in  1947.  He  was  a 
Navy  surgeon  in  the  Korean  War, 
after  which  he  set  up  his  surgical  prac- 
tice in  Lowell.  Felix  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  Hospital  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Health.  He  leaves  his  wife  Ruby,  three 


sons  and  two  daughters.  •  Our  sym- 
pathy is  also  extended  to  the  family  of 
Louis  G.  Kreinsen  of  Dorchester 
who  died  July  24.  He  taught  at  Boston 
Latin  School  for  40  years.  A  WWII 
veteran,  Louis  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Boston  State 
and  a  master's  in  English  from  BC.  • 
The  class  has  reserved  some  seats  for 
the  BC  Christmas  Chorale  Concert 
in  December  and  more  information 
on  that  event  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

John  Greenler,  M.D.,  was  recently 
honored  by  his  colleagues  at  Adantic 
Care  Medical  Center  in  Lynn  with 
the  "Physician  of  Excellence"  award. 
It  was  an  honor,  friends  said,  that  was 
long  overdue.  "He  is  the  ultimate 
decent  man,"  said  James  Wasco,  M.D., 
president  of  the  medical  staff.  Leo 
MacDonald,  M.D.,  a  long-time  friend, 
said  of  Jack,  "He's  an  individualist 
who  is  not  intimidated  if  he  should 
not  run  with  the  mainstream."  Jack  is 
an  orthopedic  surgeon,  practicing  in 
Lynn  since  1956.  I  remember  Jack 
from  our  stint  in  the  Navy  at  Brown 
University.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
group  atLittlefield  Hall,  including  75 
of  us  from  BC.  Jack  later  attended 
Tufts  Medical  School.  He  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  loyal  to  his  patients,  his  hos- 
pital, his  family  and  the  Class  of '45.  • 
The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  Timothy  X.  Cronin 
who  died  suddenly  on  September  4. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Virginia, 
five  sons  and  nine  grandchildren.  • 
The  BC  '45  legends  continued  its 
friendly  golf  matches  at  New  Seabury , 
hosted  by  Jim  Keenan.  There  were 
no  winners  or  losers  at  this  event.  The 
next  match  took  place  at  Wollaston 
Country  Club,  hosted  by  yours  truly. 
The  team  ofjoe  Devlin,  Paul  Ryder, 
Frank  Tracy  and  guest  host  John 
MacVarish  took  first  place.  There 
was  a  tie  between  Paul  Ryder  and  Gil 
Bouley  for  individual  honors.  Your 
correspondent  won  closest  to  the  pin 
on  Hole  6.  •  As  I  write  these  notes,  we 
have  26  signed  up  for  the  Georgia 
Tech  game  with  dinner  after  the  game. 
•  Also  as  I  write  these  notes,  I  have 
only  26  class  members  who  have  re- 
sponded to  my  plea  for  class  dues.  We 
need  your  help  to  continue  our  mail- 
ings and  class  activities.  •  Please  con- 
tinue to  send  me  information  about 
yourselves  and,  possibly,  about  fellow 
classmates. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01  890 
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William  P.  Melville 

31  RockledgeRd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617)244-2020 

Much  has  happened  to  our  class  and 
classmates  since  our  last  column  in 
the  summer  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  We  have  a  new  executive 
committee  with  four  new  officers.  Bill 
Oliver  was  elected  president,  Joe 
Herbert  and  Tim  Buckley  will  serve 
as  vice  presidents  with  Tim  shoulder- 
ing the  added  responsibility  as  class 
treasurer  and  Yours  Truly  will  func- 
tion as  secretary  in  addition  to  class 
correspondent.  Also  serving  on  the 
executive  committee  will  be  John  M. 
Corcoran  (will  both  John  Corcorans 
please  note  the  spelling  of  Corcoran) 
Tom  Carroll,  Jim  Costello,  Joe 
Harrington,  Ed  King,  Gene  Nash, 
Bob  Marshall,  Paul  Morin,  Bill 
Noonan,  Jack  O'Neil,  Ed  Rich- 
mond, Leonard  Sherry,  and  War- 
ren Watson.  •Bill  Noonan  wants  me 
to  do  a  better  job  of  keeping  track  of 
our  wives.  A  fine  suggestion.  All  I 
need  to  know  is  what  they  are  up  to 
and  it  will  be  reported.  Bill,  what  can 
I  tell  our  classmates  and  their  wives 
about  what  your  wife  Barbara  is  doing 
these  days?  •  Paul  Morin  is  going  to 
have  surgery  performed  on  his  hip  for 
the  fifth  time.  Our  prayers  are  with 
you  Paul  for  a  complete  and  speedy 
recovery.  •  As  reported  to  you  in  our 
letter,  it  was  voted  to  increase  our 
annual  class  dues  to  $25  and  our  new 
Treasurer,  Tim  Buckley  tells  me  that 
he  is  delighted  with  your  enthusiastic 
response  -  as  of  Sept.  1 ,  fifty  members 
of  our  class  have  responded  to  Tim's 
request  -  that's  27%  of  our  class  and 
payments  are  still  arriving.  •  Details 
on  our  class  get-together  planned  for 
October  19  will  be  in  our  next  col- 
umn. •  Guess  where  Nick  Palumbo 
spends  his  summer  Sundays?  At  the 
Bernie  King  Pavilion  on  Nantasket 
Beach  where  he  and  his  wife  Anna 
dance  to  the  tunes  of  the  big  bands  of 
the  forties.  •  We  are  saddened  to  have 
to  report  the  death  of  one  of  our  very 
popular  classmates  -  Bob  Coughlin 
of  Springfield.  Bob  could  always  be 
counted  on  and  journeyed  in  from 
Springfield  for  most  of  our  activities. 
He  was  president  of  the  Fulton  De- 
bating Society  and  went  on  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Law  School.  We  will 
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miss  his  great  sense  of  humor  and  his 
continuous  smile.  To  his  wife  Millie 
anil  his  three  daughters,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy.  •  We  are  also 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  away  of 
Dr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  a  physics 
consultant  from  Mashpee.  To  his  wife 
Virginia  and  family,  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy.  •  Do  you  realize 
what  generous  classmates  we  have? 
92  of  our  class  (50%)  supported  Bos- 
ton College  in  1991  to  the  tune  of 
$22,958  -  how's  that  for  generous 
giving  to  Alma  Mater?! 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

The  final  social  event  of  the  '90-'91 
year  took  place  during  the  first  week- 
end in  June  in  Vermont.  Co-chair- 
men Ed  Murphy  and  Bill  Flaherty 
indicated  all  attendees  had  a  great 
time.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
numbers  in  what  appears  will  be  an 
annual  event.  •  Our  football  year  is 
underway  and  from  all  indications 
Coach  Tom  Coughlin  has  instilled  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  team.  We 
hope  to  have  a  large  gathering  of 
classmates  for  the  social  after  the  Pitt 
game  on  Nov.  2.  •  We  report  sadly 
the  passing  of  four  classmates;  Paul 
Martin,  Jim  Morris,  Henry 
Santosuosso  and  Elias  Wier.  Paul 
retired  from  GE  in  Lynn  and  had 
served  for  2  5  years  as  athletic  director 
at  St.  Mary's  High  School.  •  Jim  was 
a  physicist  at  the  federal  Department 
of  Transportation.  He  had  retired  in 
1989.  •  Henry  was  regional  manager 
for  Kiver  Publications.  •  Elias  retired 
to  Deltona,  FL,  after  working  for  18 
years  as  foreman  at  Shoe  Carton  Cor- 
poration in  Methuen.  We  offer  our 
sincerest  condolences  to  their  fami- 
lies. •  Our  class  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Joe  Dowd,  MD,  was  elected 
VP  and  President-elect  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Joe  personifies  integrity. 
We're  certain  that  BC  will  benefit 
from  his  dedication  to  Alma  Mater. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  MA  02 140 
(617]  876-1461 

The  Carney  hospital  honored 
Frances  E.  Kasuba  M.D.,  on  his 

retirement  after  30  years  of  service  to 
Carney  and  its  teaching  program.  A 
life-long  resident  of  Milton,  Dr. 
Kasuba  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  School 
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of  Medicine.  •  During  June  1991  I 
visited  East  Europe.  It  was  very  great 
to  see  all  the  people  smiling  again, 
now  that  they  are  free  after  more  dian 
50  years  of  communism.  Even  as  bleak 
as  things  still  are  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  people  still  have  hope  for 
the  future.  I  visited  the  German  death 
camp  at  Auschwitz,  Poland,  located 
17  miles  from  Pope  John  Paul  II's 
birthplace.  I  took  the  tour  sponsored 
by  the  polish  government.  The  whole 
scene  is  beyond  description.  When  I 
left  the  camp  for  Warsaw,  I  thought 
that  the  ancient  Chinese  were  cor- 
rect, "A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words."  •  Corrad  Dijuatto  passed 
away  May  16.  A  lifetime  Haverhill 
resident,  he  was  principal  of  the  town's 
Consentio  school.  The  Haverhill 
school  Dept.  described  him  as  "An 
educator's  educator  whose  qualities 
manifested  themselves  at  every  turn. 
His  greatest  skills  were  compassion 
and  caring.  His  view  of  the  world  was 
to  make  it  a  better  place  for  all."  He 
leaves  his  wife  Sonia,  a  daughter  Mich- 
elle and  two  grandchildren.  •  Norman 
O'Brien  died  in  April  1991  in  Port- 
land, ME.  He  retired  in  1 989  as  VP  of 
Oberjorfer,  a  Syracuse,  NY,  foundry. 
After  39  years,  Norman  leaves  two 
daughters;  Patricia  of  Liverpool,  NY, 
and  Terry  of  Hartford,  CT,  and  a  son 
Michael  R.  of  Oviedo,  FL.  •  James  S. 
Cheverie  of  Enfield,  CT,  died  of  a 
stroke  April  1 8  in  Springfield.  Born  in 
Salem,  he  later  lived  in  Hyde  Park  and 
graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School 
in  1942  Jim  was  a  technical  writer  for 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  of  E.  Hart- 
ford, CT  for  28  years  until  his  1984 
retirement.  He  leaves  his  wife  Marie, 
a  son  James  S .  Ill  of  Brooklyn,  CT,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  class  of  1950 1  wish 
to  extend  to  the  families  of  these  class- 
mates our  prayers  and  sympathy.  •  I 
am  leaving  in  early  January  for  a  trip 
that  will  cover  the  entire  continent  of 
South  America.  Please  send  me  some 
news;  this  column  is  about  half  the 
size  that  it  was  one  year  ago. 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1  205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)  762-5049 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
1  28  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA02131 
(617)323-1500 

Do  you  realize  that  43  years  ago  we 
were  attending  classes  in  an  army  bar- 


racks off  Beacon  Street,  or  in  a  new 
building  referred  to  as  the  "Business 
School,"  while  others  were  gazing  out 
over  twin  reservoirs,  or  eating  lunch 
in  the  lower  gym  after  playing  intra- 
mural football  on  a  das  ty  Alumni  Field, 
since  replaced  byMcElroyCommons? 
And  now  we  are  celebrating  our  40th 
anniversary!  Although  our  class  has 
remained  close  over  the  years,  it  is 
hoped  that  more  classmates  will  join 
in  the  activities  planned  by  the  class 
officers.  •  Many  have  served  for  six- 
year  terms  over  the  years,  but  a  "spe- 
cial thanks"  goes  to  Roger  Connor, 
who  actually  has  kept  this  class  active. 
We  certainly  appreciate  his  efforts, 
and  the  work  put  in  by  all  those  who 
served  in  the  past  as  class  officers,  as 
well  as  our  present  officers,  Al  Sex- 
ton, Jack  Leary,  Frank  Dooley  and 
Bob  Allen.  •  It  appears  that  many 
classmates  have  retired  recently,  while 
others  keep  busy  in  the  fields  of  law, 
medicine,  teaching,  religious  life,  so- 
cial work  and  many  other  interesting 
positions.  Many  retirees  are  now  con- 
sultants. Our  classmates  reside  in  Ire- 
land, Japan  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
California  and  Florida,  and  just  about 
every  state  you  can  mention.  Forty 
years  ago,  more  than  90%  of  us  lived 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  •  Recent 
notes  indicate  that  John  Buckley  and 
Bob  Hart  are  in  Belmont;  Ed  Gor- 
don, Medford;  Pat  Foley,  Milton; 
Jim  Birmingham,  Lincoln;  John 
Dineen,  Waltham;  and  Ed  Goulart, 
Cambridge.  Beatrice  Olivieri  Ames 
is  in  Billerica;  Tony  Loscocco, 
Holliston;  Tom  McLaughlin;  Athol 
and  Tony  Massaro  is  in  Andover.  • 
Charlie  Sherman  has  relocated  to 
Tiverton,  RI,  and  Paul  Donovan  is 
down  in  Alexandria,  VA.  •  Bob  Shea, 
who  lives  in  Senerna  Park,  MD,  re- 
tired from  the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  and  is  now  a  special  investi- 
gative contractor.  •  Jack  Monahan, 
Norwood,  has  retired  from  the  teach- 
ing world.  •  Tom  Murphy, 
Burlington,  now  has  five  grandchil- 
dren. •  Tom  Cullinan  travels  be- 
tween his  two  homes  in  Lynnfield  and 
Vero  Beach,  FL.  •  Fr.  Paul  Curran  is 
stationed  at  St.  Michael's  in  Avon.  • 
Dave  Good  is  living  in  Randolph, 
where  he  is  still  selling  cars.  •  The 
class  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  Donald  Bemis, 
Chester  Heinlein,  and  Paul  Magno, 
who  died  recendy.  Don  retired  from 
the  Dept.  of  Commerce  in  Washing- 
ton after  working  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  in  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  for 
several  years,  and  resided  in 
Swampscort.  Chester  died  after  a  town 
meeting  in  Dover,  where  he  was  mod- 
erator. He  was  an  environmental  en- 
gineer with  Raytheon  Co.  and  was 
active  in  scouting  for  over  50  years, 


including  membership  in  the  National 
Eagle  Scout  Association.  Paul,  a  re- 
tired Environmental  Protection 
Agency  scientist,  died  in  Rockville, 
MD.  lie  had  worked  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  EPA 
He  received  the  EPA's  gold  medal, 
and  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Radiation  Program  Director's 
Award.  •  Anniversary  events  forth- 
coming include  the  Christmas  Cho- 
rale on  December  7,  the  Beanpot  get- 
together,  and  Jack  Leary's  Big  Band 
Night  on  February  15.  The  Class  will 
hold  a  reception  at  Alumni  House 
prior  to  the  Chorale  Concert.  Also, 
Fred  Meagher  is  arranging  for 
Laetare  Sunday;  Bob  Allen  will  handle 
a  night  at  the  BCTheater;  and  Alumni 
weekend  will  be  May  15-18.  •  Barry 
Driscoll  and  Jim  Doyle  are  chairing 
the  reunion  gift  committee,  and  it  is 
hoped  you  will  make  a  special  effort  in 
our  reunion  year.  •  Please  try  to  at- 
tend as  many  events  as  possible  as  we 
celebrate  our 40th  anniversary.  Please 
send  news! 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Stondish  Rd. 
Waterrown,  MA  02 1  72 
(617)926-0121 

John  McCauley  is  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Dept.  of  Employment-  Secu- 
rity and  Training,  Middletown,  RI 
office.  John  and  Gerry  had  a  son  and 
daughter  BC  '86,  another  daughter 
'92.  And  two  nieces  and  a  nephew 
wear  the  Maroon  and  Gold.  Speaking 
of  that,  what  ever  happened  to  our 
song  "All  Hail  Maroon  and  Gold?" 
You  never  hear  it  played  at  a  game! 
John  E.  Erwin,  president  and  owner 
ofJT&T  Accounting/tax  service,  Inc. , 
4707  College  Blvd.,  Ste  203 ,  Leawood, 
KS,  66217.  He  and  Thalia  live  at 
103 16Ash,OverkndPark,KS,  66207. 
•  Paul  O'Brien,  our  trumpet  player 
from  Belmont  and  now  selectman  in 
York,  ME,  was  running  for  re-elec- 
tion. Don't  know  the  results.  But,  if 
Paul  is  half  as  good  a  selectman  as  he 
was  trumpet  player  in  the  Band,  York 
has  a  good  one!  •  Peter  McNally  of 
Corpus  Christi  Parish,  Chatham,  NJ, 
was  ordained  a  permanent  Deacon  on 
May  25  at  St.  John's  Cathedral  in 
Patterson.  Peter  and  his  wife  Ellen 
have  seven  children  and  two  grand- 
children. •  Met  up  with  George 
Toohey  at  the  Michigan  Game.  Says 
hello  to  all.  If  any  classmates  are  in  the 
Yarmouthport  area,  drop  in  for  a 
martini  with  two  olives  or  give  him  a 
call  at  508-362-8746.  •  Talked  with 
TomLally,  185  Mohawk  Trail,  Buf- 


falo  Grove,  IL,  60089.  Tom  is  about 
ready  to  retire  from  Allstate  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Northbrook,  IL.  Tom's 
pleasure  is  a  Manhattan,  so  if  you're  in 
the  area  lethim  know.  •  FrankSollitto 
extends  his  best  to  all.  Frank  just  re- 
tired in  June  as  assistant  principal  of 
the  Watertown  Middle  School.  He 
hopes  to  visit  some  of  his  close  bud- 
dies from  his  days  at  BC  now  that  he's 
a  man  of  leisure.  How  about  Buffalo 
Grove,  IL  or  Yarmouthport,  Frank?? 
Frank  lives  at  15  Hatch  Road  in 
Medford.  •  Tom  Mullen,  president 
of  Mullen  &  Company  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mass. 
Society  of  CPA's.  •  Yours  truly  re- 
ceived the  "Distinguished  Service 
Award"  from  the  Employee  Reloca- 
tion Council,  Washington,  DC,  the 
first  time  this  national  award  was  given 
to  a  member  of  the  moving  industry, 
in  recognition  of  the  high  quality  of 
service  and  dedication  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  America's  mobile  families.  • 
What's  happening  with  you? 
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Francis  X.  Flannery 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617]  323-1592 

First,  let  me  reassure  you  that  I  am 
indeed  still  the  class  correspondent 
for  '54.  The  notes  for  the  last  issue  of 
the  magazine  must  have  gotten  lost  in 
the  shuffle  somewhere  and  never 
reached  the  right  person  in  the  Alumni 
Office.  I  have  not  forgotten  aboutyou 
all.  On  with  the  news.  •  Jack  Curtin 
appeared  at  the  graduation  exercises 
for  Suffolk  University  where  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  the 
Law  School  and  yours  truly,  after  2  7 
years  of  service  to  Suffolk,  received 
an  honorary  degree  in  the  afternoon 
exercises  for  the  colleges.  •  Joseph 
Dunne  is  the  VP/CFO  at  the  Kirk 
Paper  Corporation  in  sunny  Califor- 
nia. •  Closer  to  home  but  still  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine,  Robert  Ward  is  the 
director  of  strategic  development  for 
the  EG&G  Company  in  Wellesley. 
Duringthesummermonths,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  his  summer  home 
in  South  Orleans  on  the  Cape.  •  I 
continue  to  hear  from  Sr.  Theodosia 
Gildea,  our94-year-youngclassmate. 
Sister  is  now  residing  at  Maria  Hall,  a 
retirement  home  in  Louisville,  KY. 
She  continues  to  amaze  me  with  her 
generosity  to  the  annual  fund  and 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  •  I  have  not  been  receiving  much 
mail  lately.  Don't  be  shy.  This  col- 
umn needs  your  help! 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02 176 
(617)665-2669 

Forty  years  -  a  time  of  reflection.  We 
entered  as  freshmen,  some  with  goals, 
all  with  dreams  and  hopes.  How  many 
have  been  actualized?  Castyour  minds 
back  and  reflect  on  all  you've  done, 
people  you've  met,  people  who  have 
helped  shape  your  life.  •  Bishop  John 
Kallos  has  published  his  first  book. 
What  About  the  Holy  Mandylion  and  the 
Turin  Shroud,  called  a  book  "which 
reads  like  a  religious  mystery  whose 
final  chapter  has  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten." One  of  the  perks  of  being  your 
correspondent  is  my  own  autographed 
copy.  •  Virginia  and  Gerry  Donahoe 
have  an  excellent  excuse  to  cross  the 
big  pond.  Their  daughter,  Dr.  Diana 
Steel,  is  a  research  lecturer  at  Trinity 
College  in  Dublin  in  genetics.  • 
Arthur  McCarthy  has  retired  and 
can  often  be  found  working  on  his 
golf  game.  •  As  you  read  this  column, 
we  will  be  in  the  month  of  the  holy 
souls.  In  looking  back,  please  remem- 
ber our  classmates  and  members  of 
their  families  who  have  already  the 
reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  eternal 
life.  •  Add  to  our  list  of  those  who  are 
part  of  the  communion  of  saints,  Paul 
Keefe.  Paul  was  a  retired  assistant 
bank  examiner  for  FDIC.  Our  prayers 
and  sympathy  are  extended  to  his  fam- 
ily which  includes  his  brothers,  George 
'54,  John  '58  (now  Fr.  Ambrose, 
O.S.B.),  and  sisters  Louise,  GA&S 
'55,  and  Joan,  SW '61. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)627-0973 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  Esq. 
4  West  Mill  St. 
P.O.  Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 
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Pat  Leary  Dowling 
39  Woodside  Dr. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 
27  Arbutus  Ln.,  P.O.  Box  1287 
W.  Dennis,  MA  02670 
(508)  398-5368 

Our  35th  Anniversary  Program  kicked 
off  with  our  first  class  event  at  the  BC 
vs.  West  Virginia  football  game  Oc- 
tober 19.  I  will  have  more  to  report 
about  this  Big  East  Fall  classic  in  our 
next  BCM  issue.  •  Judge  Shelia  E. 
McGovern  was  featured  in  the  June 
Family  Circle  magazine  with  her  ar- 
ticle "Life  and  Death  in  Family 
Court."  Shelia,  who  is  First  Justice  of 
Middlesex  County  Probate  and  Fam- 
ily Court,  allowed  a  reporter  to  be  at 
her  bench  side  and  share  the  insights 
into  the  complex  and  fascinating  cases 
that  have  come  before  her  in  one  of 
the  busiest  courts  in  the  country.  • 
JackTuohey  retired  lastyear  after  3  5 
years  of  government  service,  most  of 
it  as  a  foreign  service  officer  with 
assignments  including  Vienna,  Mos- 
cow, Bombay,  Berlin  and  Tel  Aviv. 
His  last  assignment  was  as  a  political 
advisor  to  the  Army  Special  Opera- 
tions Center  at  Fort  Bragg.  He  and 
his  wife  Virginia  liked  the  North  Caro- 
lina area  so  much  that  they  decided  to 
retire  in  nearby  Fayetteville.  The 
Tuoheys  have  four  sons.  The  young- 
est, Patrick,  is  a  junior  at  BC.  •  Our 
sympathies  to  the  family  of  Richard 
F.  Blute  of  Milton,  who  passed  away 
in  June.  Richard  was  a  former  pension 
consultant  and  VP  of  William  Mercer 
Inc.  of  Boston.  •  The  Class  extends  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  Cy  Kellett  on 
the  death  of  his  mother;  to  Walter 
Diehl  whose  father  passed  away  re- 
cendy;  and  to  Paul  McGourty,  whose 
wife  Madeline  passed  away  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  •  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  Christmas  Chorale  Concert  on 
December  7.  The  Class  will  hold  a 
reception  at  the  Alumni  House  prior 
to  the  concert.  •  As  you  can  see,  the 
size  of  this  35th  Anniversary  column 
is  very  much  on  the  lean  side.  I  hope 
as  many  Class  of  1 95  7  classmates  will 
take  up  the  call  and  send  in  some 
noteworthy  notes  just  like  Jack 
Tuohey  did.  I  am  sure  our  35  years 
since  graduation  from  the  Heights 
has  produced  news  of  family,  events 
and  achievements.  Please  share  the 
good  news.  •  Class  dues  for  the  35th 
Anniversary  Year  are  $20.00  Please 
send  to  the  BC  Class  of  1957,  Bill 
Tobin,  181  Central  St.,  HoIIiston, 
MA,  01746,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  Your  dues  donation  will  go  a 
long  way  in  making  our  3  5  th  Reunion 
a  memorable  one.  •  Your  Class  Cor- 
respondent will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
your  Class  notes.  Happy  Holidays. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 
1 39  Parker  Rd. 
Needham,  MA02194 
(617)444-7252 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 

Maureen  Sullivan  Bader,  living  in 
Alexandria,  VA,  was  one  of  the  US 
delegates  to  the  twenty-first  session 
of  the  gen'l  assembly  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  American  States  helds  in 
Santiago,  Chile.  This  past  July, 
Maureen  was  a  house  guest  of  Betty 
Wood  Vaudini  in  Plymouth,  MA.  • 
Joe  Brennan,  former  Governor  of 
Maine,  is  now  an  associate  with  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Verner, 
Liipfert,  Berhard,  McPherson  & 
Hand.  •  Ed  Murray  is  president  of 
Glenwood  Travel  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  • 
Camille  C.  St.  Pierre,  of  Boxford, 
has  been  designated  a  certified  resi- 
dential specialist  by  the  residential 
sales  council  of  the  Realtors  National 
Marketing  Institute.  •  John 
Harrington  is  VP  of  Oppenheimer 
&  Co.  of  Houston,  TX.  •  Janet  Page 
Carder  is  a  nurse  at  the  Shriners 
Hospital  in  Springfield.  Janet  and 
physician  husband  George  '56,  have 
two  sons  and  a  daughter-in-law  who 
graduated  from  BC.  •  Paul  Roach  is 
northeast  regional  manager  for  Sys- 
tem Sensor,  a  manufacturer  of  a  full 
range  of  system  fire  alarm  devices  for 
the  OEM  and  distributor  markets. 
Paul  is  based  in  Hanover.  •  John 
Kudzama,  living  in  Wenham,  has 
three  college  grads  in  the  family, 
Margaret  Anne  (BC),  Kathleen 
(Bendey),  and  John  (BU).  •  Michael 
Murphy,  living  in  Chicago,  is  execu- 
tive VP  and  a  director  of  Sara  Lee 
Corp.  Mke's  son  and  daughter,  Glenn 
and  Leslie,  are  both  BC  grads.  •  Paul 
Ronan  is  president  of  PJR  Invest- 
ments Inc.  in  Sausalito,  CA.  Paul  can 
be  found  in  Edgartown  in  the  sum- 
mer. •  Bernard  Senick,  of  San  Di- 
ego, recently  retired  from  teaching 
after  32  years  in  the  classroom.  • 
Martin  Reidy,  living  in  Canada,  re- 
cendy  had  his  book  published,  A  Ge- 
nealogy of  Concepts.  •  Don  Hughes, 
living  in  Woburn,  is  controller  of 
Snyder  Security  Group,  a  security 
services  firm  based  in  Lynn.  •  Rev. 
Dan  Crowley  was  recendy  named 
Pastor  of  Star  of  the  Sea  Parish  in 
Quincy.  Dan  was  formerly  Parochial 
Vicar  of  St.  Gerard  Majella  Parish  in 
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Canton.  •  Joe  Gallant,  a  Revere  na- 
tive who  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  is  now 
the  State  Welfare  Commissioner.  • 
Anthony  Martin,  DDS,  is  practicing 
dentistry  with  the  Buttonwood  Den- 
tal Group  in  New  Bedford.  •  Mike 
Ronayne  is  Dean  of  the  College  ot 
A&S  at  Suffolk  University.  Mike  is 
living  in  Winchester.  •  Charlie 
Lyons,  living  in  Rockland,  is  with  the 
A 1  li  I  A.  •  John  Blaser  is  VP  Quality 
Assurance  for  Teledyne  McCormick 
in  Hollister,  CA.  •  Tom  Farrell  is 
president  and  owner  of  The  Farrell 
Group  ot  Manasquam,  NJ,  a  firm 
specializing  in  executive  recruitingand 
human  resource  consulting.  •  Ernie 
Guarino  is  a  teacher  and  asst.  regis- 
trar of  East  Boston  High  School.  •  Ed 
McDermott  has  his  own  insurance 
agency  in  Quincy.  •  Paul  Fennell's 
son  Dan  graduated  from  BC  this  past 
May  and  also  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  2nd  Lieut,  (like  father,  like 
son)  in  the  Marines  where  he  will 
receive  pilot  training  in  Pensacola. 
Paul  and  his  family  continue  to  reside 
in  Vienna,  VA.  •  Peter  Conci, 
Newington,  CT,  was  recently  or- 
dained a  deacon  by  Archbishop  John 
Whealon  of  Hartford.  Peter  is  an  ap- 
praiser with  the  John  F.  Rowlson  Co. 
•  Marilyn  Rafferty  continues  to  work 
very  hard  in  outpatient  therapy  at 
Braintree  Hospital  after  suffering  a 
severe  stroke  this  past  January.  •  I 
sadly  report  that  my  mother,  Louise 
M.  Rafferty  of  Weymouth,  passed 
away  in  August.  The  popular  "Aunt 
Jenny"  at  Lever  Bros,  prior  to  its 
move  to  NYC,  she  retired  at  78  as  the 
executive  secretary  tothesenior  part- 
ner at  Palmer  &  Dodge  in  Boston.  • 
Many  class  activities  are  planned  for 
1991-92.  Watch  your  mail.  Please 
send  your  $25  class  dues  to  Jack 
McDevitt,  28  Cedar  Road,  Medford, 
MA  02155. 
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Sheila  Hurley  Canty 
8  Sherborne  Terrace 
Dover,  MA  02030 
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Robert  P.  Latkany 
c/o  NML,  P.O.  Box  4008 
Darien,  CT  06820 
(203)  857-5738 

Please  note  my  new  phone  number.  • 
Let's  begin  with  a  big  "Yea!"  The 
Varsity  Club  has  finally  recognized 
our  own  Jimmy  Colclough  and  in- 
ducted him  into  the  BC  Hall  of  Fame 
on  Sept.  1 3 .  We  all  remember  Jimmy 
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and  his  great  diving  catches  and  slash- 
ing runs.  Jim,  this  is  a  well-descrvcil 
honor  for  which  we  are  all  proud  ot 
you. Jim  had  a  fine  pro  football  career, 
mostly  with  the  Patriots.  •  The  Anne 
O'Meara  Scholarship  Fund  of  BC  held 
its  second  annual  Gala  Champagne 
Tea  Dance  at  the  Fuller  Museum  of 
Art  in  Brockton  on  Sept.  22.  You  can 
contact  Eileen  O'Meara  at  297  Adams 
St.,  Milton,  02 1 8d  for  information  on 
next  year's  affair.  •  Another  ex-post 
facto:  the  post- West  Virginia  recep- 
tion for  the  Class  of  1 959  was  chaired 
by  Paul  Woelfel.  •  I  received  a  very 
nice  note  from  Paul  J.  Andrews,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Wroburn. 
He  was  elected  VP  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents. Paul  and  wife  Janet  reside  in 
Woburn  with  Paul,  Jr.,  Kevin,  and 
Marcia.  Congratulations,  Paul  on  your 
dedicated  work.  •  Received  a  card 
from  John  Lane  of  Richmond 
Heights,  OH.  He  participated  in  the 
1991  Fulbright-Hays  Seminar  Abroad 
for  Teachers  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  He  teaches  economics  and 
was  reappointed  chairman  of  the  so- 
cial studies  department  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Law  and  Public  Ser- 
vice High  School  in  Cleveland.  • 
Catherine  Richardson  and  husband 
Barrie  reside  in  Eastham.  Info  on  the 
children:  Leslie  Nilan,  RN,  gradu- 
ated Georgetown  School  of  Nursing 
'87;  Siobhan  Nilan  -  University  of 
VT  Business  Management,  '90;  Sheila 
Nilan,  BC  School  of  Ed.  '92;  and  John 
Nilan,  BC  Class  of  '95,  CSOM.  • 
Barbara  and  Gerry  McElaney's 
youngest  son,  Keith,  served  inKuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  war.  • 
Carol  Giblin  Lanyi  is  moving  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  to 
teach  English.  News  of  her  children: 
Clara  Aileen  has  a  BFA  from  Alfred 
University  and  an  MFA  from  the 
University  of  Colorado;  Sean  has  a  BS 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz;  and  Gabriella,  now  living 
in  San  Francisco,  has  a  BS  from  BC 
'91.  •  Virginia  Pagartelli  and  hus- 
band John  live  in  Vienna,  VA,  with 
their  son  John  who  is  a  graduate  of 
VPI.  •  Billy  Connell  addressed  the 
graduating  class  of  St.  Mary's  of  Lynn 
in  May.  He  was  the  Class  of '55  from 
that  school,  and  has  set  up  a  scholar- 
ship fund  at  BC  for  students  from 
Lynn.  This  fund  is  now  over  Si  mil- 
lion, one  of  BC's  largest  gifts  from  an 
individual.  •  Now  the  sad  part,  we  lost 
Mark  Crehan  of  Quincy  in  April.  He 
was  a  Boston  teacher  for  over  30years. 
He  taught  special  ed  at  the  Murphy 
School  and  was  a  Korean  War  vet.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  Patricia,  son 
Matthew  of  Wollaston  and  six  daugh- 
ters Cathleen  Kyle,  Pat  Crehan,  Eileen 
Crehan-Collins,  and  Alana  Crehan, 


all  of  Wollaston,  Mary  Logan  ofWest 
Quincy  and  Kara  Pcrreira  of  Rhode- 
Island.  •  Last  Dec.  30,  Freddy 
Forrester  succumbed  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  manager  of  the  basket- 
ball team.  I  spoke  with  him  two  years 
ago  when  he  was  ill.  •  Another 
basketballer,  the  much  loved  Frank 
Quinn  '61,  my  wonderful  teammate, 
died  in  March,  leaving  a  wife  and  two 
teenagers.  Jack  Magee  and  Jack 
Harrington  visited  him  in  the  hospi- 
tal the  week  before  he  died.  The  class 
offers  its  condolences  to  the  Crehan, 
Forrester  and  Quinn  families. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briorwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)  823-1188 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Condolences  to  the  family  of  Stephen 
G.  Morrison  who  recently  died  of 
cancer.  •  Joe  Walker  writes  from 
Grosse  Pointe,  MI,  that  he  retired 
from  General  Motors  on  August  1, 
and  believes  he  will  enjoy  retirement 
after  being  with  one  firm  for  31  years. 

•  Al  Bernazani,  a  3  2 -year  veteran  of 
Smith  Barney,  recently  was  promoted 
to  senior  VP  in  the  sales  division.  The 
Bernazanis  live  in  Belmont.  •  If  you 
were  not  there  for  Fr.  Leo  Shea's 
25th  anniversary  celebration  of  his 
Mayknoll  ordination,  you  missed  a 
wonderful  and  exhilarating  experi- 
ence. Fr.  Shea  is  now  vicar  general.  • 
Edward  G.  Quinn  is  the  new  princi- 
pal of  Greater  Lowell  Catholic  High 
School.  The  Quinns  have  six  children 
and  live  in  the  nearby  Lowell  area.  • 
John  J.  Flaherty,  VP  of  Pepsico,  has 
been  elected  senior  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  institute 
of  internal  auditors,  the  second  high- 
est position  in  the  50-year-old  orga- 
nization. •  Bob  O'Leary  writes  from 
Atlanta,  waiting  for  the  '96  Olympics. 
He  loves  the  town  almost  as  much  as 
Boston.  He  and  his  wife  are  celebrat- 
ing their  2  5th  this  year.  The  youngest 
of  their  three  children  is  attending 
BC  this  year.  •  Jack  Solon  writes 
from  Hartford,  where  he  is  office 
managing  partner  of  Ernst  &  Young. 

•  Mary  P.  Lees  writes  from  the  Cape 
that  two  sons  graduated  from  college 
and  her  daughter  is  entering  Syracuse 
this  fall.  •  John  Scabia  writes  from 
Framingham  that  he  has  completed 
30  years  in  the  Army  Reserve  and 


holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  fi- 
nance corps.  I  lis  oldest  son  Chris 
works  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  Waltham.  •  Mike  Celata's 
daughter  is  currently  a  frosh  at  BC.  • 
David  Wring  lives  and  works  in 
Bedminster,  NJ,  and  is  president  of 
Performance  Improvement  Unlim- 
ited, a  consulting  firm.  »Coley  Foley 
is  senior  VP  of  the  government  bank- 
ing group  with  FleetNational  Bank.  • 
Drop  me  a  line;  it  only  takes  five. 
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Mary  Anne  Hehir-Helms 
39  Cameron  Ct. 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Rd. 
Dover,  MA  02032 
(508)  785-2496 

Accolades  to  David  Plante  for  his 
appointment  as  the  first  Western 
writer  in  Residence  at  a  Moscow  Uni- 
versity and  for  his  spring,  1 99 1  publi- 
cation of The  Accident.  David  has  been 
a  writer  out  of  country  for  2  7  years  as 
a  London  residentwith  teaching  stints 
in  Oklahoma,  Quebec,  NYC  and 
Cambridge,  England.  •  Joan  Di 
Pasqua  has  moved  to  Bakersfield,  CA 
Joan's  busy  schedule  includes  hus- 
band, Vincent,  children  Christopher, 
John  and  James  and  a  Masters  in 
Human  Resource  Management.  • 
Nashua's  Marion  Office  Products  is 
the  second  largest  of  its  kind  in  NH 
and  owned  by  Paul  Arruda.  Paul  and 
his  wife  Sue  have  three  children,  live 
in  Hollis  and  as  might  be  expected  by 
a  classmate  north  of  Chestnut  Hill,  is 
an  avid  cross-country  skier.  It  is  also 
reported  that  in  different  weather  he 
becomes  a  golfer  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm. •  Roberts  &  Assoc.  ofNatick  has 
appointed  Tony  Brawley  as  account 
executive  with  responsibility  for  the 
new  Dow  Branda  food  care  line  after 
being  the  company's  regional  sales 
manager.  Tony  and  his  wife  Sue  live 
in  Nashua,  NH.  •  Our  condolences 
to  the  family  of  Charles  Caputo  of 
Milton  who  died  this  June  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  second  VP  of  Boston 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  its 
director  of  personnel.  Charles  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Rita  and  six  children. 
•  Dolores  Alessandrini  Tafuri  is 
working  with  the  Huntington  Medi- 
cal Group  near  her  home  in  Babylon, 
NY.  Husband  Anthony  is  a  '61  BC 
Law  School  graduate  and  elected 
Babylon  councilman.  Children  in- 
clude Scott,  Mark  and  Eric.  Dolores 


is  a  first  time  grandmother  with  the 
birth  of  her  granddaughter,  Sydney 
Marissa.  •  From  NYC  comes  word 
that  Eileen  Kinsella  who  is  VP  of  the 
firm  O'Neil,  Kinsella  &  Weiss  and 
married  tojohn  O'Neil  has  added  the 
following  letters  to  her  name:  an  MA 
from  NYU,  an  MPA  from  NYU  and 
a  EdD  from  Columnbia.  As  a  nursing 
consultant,  Eileen  is  both  well  pub- 
lished and  highly  involved  in  national 
nursing  organizations.  •  It  has  been  a 
lonely  week  for  my  mailbox,  after  my 
family's  move  to  Dover.  The  only 
non-bill  came  from  Jack  Sutton  with 
the  following:  Jack  and  his  wife  Annie, 
Maine  residents,  took  a  2 1  -day  sailing 
cruise  this  summer  from  Maine  to 
Cape  Cod,  the  Islands,  Newport  and 
Narragansett  Bay.  They  were  hosted 
on  land  by  Maureen  and  Craig  Dolan 
in  Marion,  and  by  Judy  and  John 
Burke  in  Bristol,  RI.  The  sole  un- 
pleasant encounter  was  sharks  off 
Block  Island.  One  of  these  uncivil 
maritime  hosts  was  killed  by  Annie 
and  the  Legend  of  "Annie  the  Shark 
Killer"  is  now  part  of  New  England 
folklore.  •  I  remain  dependent  upon 
my  classmates  for  information  for  this 
column.  Please  drop  me  a  note. 
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Rosemary  Hanley  Cloran 
30  Ransom  Rd. 
Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 
(617]  965-0636 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)  749-3918 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  ofNan 
Drake  Howard  of  Boring,  OR,  who 
passed  away  in  July.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Cal,  and  three  children. 
•  Congratulations  to  Rosanna 
Coleman  Moakley  who  was  recendy 
honored  by  the  Wakefield  school 
committee  as  one  of  1 5  French  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  to  receive  a 
scholarship  from  the  French  govern- 
ment that  will  allow  her  to  spend 
almost  a  month  in  France  refining  her 
language  skills  and  experiencing 
French  culture.  Rosanna  has  been  a 
French  teacher  in  Wakefield  for  the 
past  10  years.  •  Daniel  B.  Carroll  is 
a  VP  and  founding  partner  of  Adantic 
Thermoplastics.  He  resides  in 
Harwichport.  •  Congratulations  to 
Lee  girl's  basketball  coach.  •  Tom 
Cinella,  on  his  team  winning  the  Di- 
vision 3  state  championship  for  three 
years  in  succession.  The  teams'  1991 


record  was  25-0.  •  Our  thanks  to  Bob 
Murray,  executive  VP  ofThe  Gillette 
Company  for  hosting  the  September 
class  luncheon  at  Gillette's  headquar- 
ters in  Boston.  Those  attending,  in 
addition  to  Bob  and  your  correspon- 
dent, were  Bill  Barry,  Paul  Deeley, 
Paul  Devin,  Tom  Hagan,  Kevin 
Leary,  Jack  MacKinnon,  Paul 
MacNamara,  Charlie  McCarthy,  Bob 
Capalbo,  Jack  Murray  and  Jim 
O'Connor.  •  Preliminary  discussion 
were  held  concerning  our  30th  re- 
union. May  15-18,  1992!  The  more 
people  involved,  the  more  successful 
the  reunion  will  be.  If  you  know  any 
of  the  above  people,  get  in  touch  with 
them  and  offer  to  get  involved  with 
the  Reunion  Committee.  •  Please  keep 
the  news  coming. 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
94  Abbott  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  021  81 
(617)235-6226 

Weddings  and  50th  birthday  parties 
have  recendy  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  reconnecting  with  old  college 
friends.  •  Liz  Irish  Keyser  was  in 
Boston  for  Betty  Eigo  Golden's 
daughter's  wedding.  Liz  lives  in 
Winnetka,  IL.  with  her  husbandjohn, 
son  Kevin,  who  is  a  Junior  at 
Georgetown  and  daughter  Leigh,  who 
is  a  junior  in  high  school.  Liz  sees  alot 
of  Patti  Joyce  Figge  in  Sea  Island, 
and  keeps  in  touch  with  Suzie  Keane 
Igoe  '63,  Dottie  Bowen  Graham  '59, 
and  Helen  Craig  Lynch  '59.  Aside 
from  her  volunteer  work  and  her  busy 
role  as  a  corporate  wife,  Liz  has  always 
taken  courses  in  continuing  ed  at 
Northwestern.  This  fall  it's  1 9th  cen- 
tury France.  SWC  lives  on!  •  Mary 
O'Connor  Sears  (fondly  remem- 
bered as  Mazy)  was  recendy  honored 
at  a  dinner  endorsing  exceptinal 
Catholic  educators  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  Mazy,  as  a  kindergarten  teacher 
at  St.  James  School,  said  she  strives  to 
make  her  classroom  a  "peaceful,  se- 
cure place  where  each  child  can  de- 
velop to  his  or  her  full  potential". 
Congratulations  Mazy.  What  great 
work  you're  doing!  Mazy  and  her 
husband  Ronald  live  in  Basking 
Ridge,NT.  Their  sonjames  just  gradu- 
ated from  Villonova  and  their  daugh- 
ter Jacqueline  is  a  senior  at  Santa 
Clara.  •  Grace  Kane  Kelly  and  her 
husband  Dick  '61  joined  several  of  us 
from  our  class  at  Marty  Pallotta 
Llewellyn's  daughter's  wedding  in 
June.  Grace,  who  owns  and  manages 
her  own  home  decorating  center,  lives 
in  Sparta,  N.J.  Her  son  John,  in  his 
second  year  of  law  school,  is  married 


and  has  a  two  year  old  son.  Mimi  is 
married  and  expecting  her  first  child, 
Kate  is  in  the  film  production  busi- 
ness and  son  Chris  is  in  his  last  year  at 
Rutgers.  •Ann  Tomasello  O'Hearn 
and  Judy  Mountain  Morton  are  both 
the  most  recent  grandmothers  I've 
heard  of.  Ann,  who  has  been  a  substi- 
tute teacher  in  the  Wellesley  Public 
Schools  for  the  past  17  years,  lives  in 
Newton  with  her  husbandjohn.  Ann's 
three  children  are  Kathleen,  who  is 
married  and  a  proud  new  mother, 
John,  who  works  for  a  realty  manage- 
ment company,  and  Ann,  who  is  get- 
ting her  MSW  at  BU.  after  doing  a 
year  with  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps. 
Judy  Mountain  Morton  is  a  stockbro- 
ker with  Jeffries  Co.  in  Boston  and 
lives  in  Andover  with  her  husband 
David.  With  their  combined  families 
they  have  1 0  children.  Judy's  son  Kevin 
is  the  father  of  her  first  grandchild. 
For  the  first  time,  they  will  have  an 
empty  nest  this  year,  which  Judy  said 
could  change  at  a  moment's  notice! 
We  all  know  that!  •  Toni  Lilly  Roddy 
was  here  visiting  from  Washington, 
D.C.  last  night  and  we  caught  up  on 
so  much  that  I  almost  missed  today's 
deadline  for  this  column!  •  Please 
send  me  news  before  my  AT&T  bill 
puts  me  in  the  poor  house!! 
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William  P.  Koughan 
1 73  TenEyck  St. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
(315)785-4132 

Wayne  Budd  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary degree  by  Westfield  State  Col- 
lege. •  Sister  Louise  Gallahue  is 
provincial  councillor  for  the  north- 
east United  States  province  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity.  •  Bill  Hogan 
is  senior  vice  president  for  Hauserman, 
Inc.  in  Cleveland,  OH.  •  Richard 
Lavin  and  wife,  Marsha,  reside  with 
their  eight  children  in  Wayland.  • 
Harold  T.  McKone,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  St.  Joseph  College,  has 
been  named  the  recipient  of  a  1990- 
91  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  Teach- 
ing Excellence  and  Campus  Leader- 
ship Award  in  West  Hartford,  CT.  • 
John  McNamara,  who  is  managing 
director  and  chief  investment  officer 
of  Baring  America,  recendy  made  the 
1991  sales  and  marketing  honor  roll 
in  Investing  magazine.  •  Cynthia 
O'Halloran  resides  in  St.  Paul,  MN. 
•  Attorney  Dave  Tobin  married 
Sandra  Bolger  in  Wellesley.  •  Carol 
Caceres  passed  away  at  the  Dana 
Farber  Cancer  Research  Hospital  in 
Boston..  She  worked  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Melrose  school  system  for  2  0  years 
until  her  illness. 
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Carolyn  M.  McGrath 
30  Inwood  Rd. 
Darien,  CT  06820 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 

15  Glen  Rd. 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  021  81 

Phil  Hopgood  is  asst.  VP  of  Kidder 
Peabody  in  San  Juan.  He  has  four 
sons:  Phil,  Peter,  Paul  and  Charles.  • 
Bob  Williams,  wife  Pat  and  three 
children  and  live  in  Rockville  Center, 
NY.  •  Joe  O'Leary  is  living  in  Cor- 
pus Christi,  TX.  He  and  wife  Tracey 
have  three  children;  Michelle,  Kim 
and  Sean.  •  Brian  Condon  received 
South  Central  Community  Colleges 
first  annual  Board  of  Trustees  Merit 
award  at  the  colleges  June  commence- 
ment. •  Come  to  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Robsham  The- 
ater. Festivities  are  in  October.  For 
information  call  the  Theater.  •  Hope 
all  had  a  grand  summer!  Send  News! 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1843  1st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)348-2955 

Cathy  McNamara  Napolitano,  hus- 
band Jim  and  their  three  children  live 
in  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ.  Cathy  has  a 
Ph.D.  in  organizational  psychology, 
has  her  own  consulting  business  and 
is  on  the  faculty  of  the  behavioral 
medicine  program  at  Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center.  Jim  is  an 
attorney  and  banker.  Daughter  Ann  is 
at  Connecticut  College,  Lauren  at- 
tends Lawrenceville  Academy,  and 
Michael  is  a  sixth  grader.  •  Jenny 
Kilbourne  Kramer  and  family  spent 
the  summer  in  Rome  and  Florence 
and  had  a  wonderful  time.  •  Mary 
McGuire's  daughter,  Anne  Danahy, 
will  attend  Antioch  College.  Abigail 
is  a  senior  at  Perm  State.  •  Basil, 
Marco  and  I  visited  Judy  Sullivan 
and  John  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA 
Judy  is  a  social  worker.  She  and  John 
are  timesharing  in  Cabo  San  Lucas 
this  fall.  •  Rosemarie  Van  Eyck 
Winslow  and  Ted  were  in  Anaheim 
when  we  were  in  San  Diego.  Unfor- 
tunately, plans  to  meet  didn't  work 
out.  Ted  is  a  cardiologist  in  Chicago. 
Son  Ward  is  at  BC  and  Robbie  at 
Northeastern.  •  I'm  still  waiting  to 
hear  from  more  classmates  about  a 


mini-reunion. 
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Patricia  McNully  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01  890 
1617)729-1187 

A  new  historical  novel,  Peter  Doyle, 
released  by  Random  House,  is  the 
most  recent  work  of  John  Vernon. 
John  is  die  author  of  two  previous 
novels,  LaSalle  and  Lmgbergh's  Son. 
John  teaches  literature  and  writing  at 
the  State  Univ.  of  New  York  at  Bir- 
mingham. Bob  Furbush  is  VP  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox.  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Framingham.  •  Farley  and  Betsy 
O'Neill  Jones  live  in  East  Greenbush, 
NY  with  their  five  children.  Betsy  is 
a  nursing  supervisor  at  Four  Winds 
Hospital,  Saratoga,  NY.  •  Cathy  and 
Dan  Casey  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Alex  born  in  April.  Dan  is  executive 
director  of  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of 
LaHabra/Brea,  CA.  He  and  Cathy 
miss  the  Boston  area,  but  are  de- 
lighted with  their  new  son.  •  We, 
Neal  and  I,  returned  to  BC  this  fall 
enrollingour  son,  Sean,  as  a  freshman 
at  Arts  &  Sciences.  We  met  other 
classmates  there  including  Pat  and 
Tom  Garvin,  with  their  daughter 
Kathleen,  Jim  and  Kathy  McVarish 
Sullivan  with  son,  Sean.  •  Our  heart- 
felt sympathy  is  extended  to  Paula 
Turner  and  daughters,  Kathleen  and 
Andrea  on  the  death  of  our  classmate, 
Ken  Turner.  Ken  had  been  presi- 
dent of  Turner  Steel  Co.  and  very 
active  in  many  volunteer  groups  in- 
cluding Easter  Seal  Society. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA  01 778 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147TrapeloRd. 
Waltham,  MA  02 154 
|617)  894-1247 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
1  46  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01 720 
(508)  263-9598 

Thanks  to  Mary  Donahue  Stearns 

forsendingalonga  7/22/91  WallStreet 
Journal  article  on  Terry  Myers.  The 
article  focused  on  Quarterdeck  Of- 
fice Systems,  the  company  which 
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Terry  founded,  and  of  which  she  is 
president.  The  author  commented: 
"Ms.  Myers  tries  not  only  to  live  with 
Microsoft's  market  domination,  but 
to  prosper  by  selling  additional  soft- 
ware to  DOS  users.  Quarterdeck's 
experience  shows  how  a  narrow  focus 
and  fast  reflexes  can  help  a  small  com- 
pany combat  an  aggressive — and  far 
larger — rival."  •  Sandy  Puerini 
DelSesto  recently  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Alumna  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  St.  Mary  Academy,  Bay  View 
Alumnae.  The  award  is  presented  to  a 
graduate  who  fulfills  the  philosophy 
and  goals  of  her  education  through 
contributions  to  society  in  her  work, 
community  service,  and/or  personal 
ideals.  Sandy  is  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  Human  Ecology  Associates. 
She  writes:  "We  do  training  and  pro- 
gram development  for  the  RI  depart- 
mentsofMental  Health,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, Transportation,  and  Children 
and  Families,  as  well  as  most  RI  school 
districts.  We  are  also  founders  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Teen  Institute,  a  teen 
leadership  training  program  in  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention.  Sandy's  son, 
Rick,  24,  started  UVM  medicalschool 
this  fall,  Stephen  is  at  URI,  and  Lia  is 
atBay  View.  •  Sharon  Cuffe  Fleming 
is  a  school  social  worker;  she  writes 
that  she  is  "fortunate  to  have  a  profes- 
sion which  has  built-in  diversity  and  is 
geared  toward  positive  results.  Being 
the  only  district  social  worker,  I  work 
with  children  from  3-21  years  and 
their  families."  Sharon,  Steve,  Dayna, 
18,  a  Cornell  engineering  student, 
and  Ryan,  13,  make  their  home  in 
Wayne,  NJ-  *  Ann  (Marie)  Kennedy 
writes  that  she  is  temporarily  disabled, 
suffering  from  CFlDS  (Chronic  Fa- 
tigue Immune  Dysfunction  Syn- 
drome). Ann  is  often  confined  to  her 
home  in  Marblehead,  and  to  a  wheel- 
chair when  she's  out  (as  she  was  at  the 
reunion),  but  she  remains  upbeat  and 
positive  in  her  attitude.  Ann  is  di- 
vorced, and  the  mother  of  Richard 
and  Peter  Burke,  both  students  at 
Middlebury  College.  •  Beth 
Gundlach  Williams  is  still  serving  as 
chief  financial  officer  of  A.  B.  &  C, 
Inc.  in  Alexandria,  VA.  She  received 
her  CMA  from  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  this  year.  Her 
daughter,  Anne,  is  working  for  a 
graphic  design  firm  in  Florida.  • 
Marcia  Peckham  Nix  is  working  in 
property  and  financial  management 
in  Andover.  She  writes:  "I  look  back 
and  think  how  truly  blessed  I  am.  I 
have  the  most  wonderful  and  caring 
family,  which  is  my  absolute  #1  top 
priority.  I  have  continued  to  manage 
some  property  and  do  the  financials 
for  Graver's  firm;  I  set  my  own  hours, 
so  flexibility  is  the  key  to  my  life  right 
now.  Taylor  arrived  four  years  ago 


while  we  were  living  in  England,  a 
long-awaited  joy.  Meg  started  college 
and  is  lovingNotre  Dame;  Colin  goes 
dirough  that  process  next  year.  Grover 
continues  to  practice  law  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  both  coasts,  and  I  am 
toying  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  school  to  study  something  in  the 
medical  field." 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 

Paul  Erwin  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  VP  and  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  TR  Paul,  Inc.,  an  employee 
benefit  consulting  company.  Paul  be- 
gan as  an  auditor  at  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.  He  earned  his  master's  at 
Northeastern  and  is  a  CPA  in  Con- 
necticut. Paul  and  his  family  reside  in 
Orange,  CT.  •  Jack  McCarthy  is 
presendy  serving  as  president  of  the 
Mass.  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. Jack  and  the  lovely  Eileen, 
SON  '70,  live  in  Hingham.  Daughter 
Suzanne  is  BC  '93.  Jack  is  a  senior 
partner  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  Bos- 
ton, a  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties of  Boston,  and  chairman  of  the 
alumni  board  of  governors  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Business 
School.  •  David  White,  an  executive 
with  the  Salada  Tea  Co.  and  an  MBA 
'67,  passed  away  recendy.  The  class 
extends  its  condolences  to  his  wife 
Sophie  and  his  children.  •  Mike  Vasiry 
has  been  named  senior  executive  VP 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  BayBank 
Middlesex.  Mike  lives  in  Melrose  and 
earned  his  graduate  degree  from 
Babson.  •  Joe  Catanzano,  DMD, 
returned  safely  from  active  duty  in 
support  of  troops  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  He  served  as  a  Naval  Captain. 
Joe  is  a  197 1  graduate  of  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Dentistry.  •  Leo 
Callahan  MD,  is  an  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist  in  East  Boston  on  the 
staff  of  Winthrop  Hospital.  Leo  re- 
ceived his  master's  in  physiology  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  his 
medical  degree  from  Georgetown. 
•  Diane  Kottmyerhas  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould  as  a 
partner  and  is  developing  a  white  col- 
lar crime  practice  for  the  downtown 
firm.  •  Nick  Sannella,  MD,  and  Paul 
Scarlata  will  co-chair  the  Class  of  '67 
Development  Committee  during  our 
silver  anniversary.  They  join  other 
chairpersons  Jane  Gould  (BC  vs  Lou- 
isville); Mary  Lou  Logue  (Chorale 
Christmas  Concert);  Joe  O'Leary  (BC 
vs  Seton  Hall  in  New  Jersey);  Marty 
Paul  (Laetare  Sunday);  Mike  Ryan 
(Yearbook);  Anne  Caswell,  Sandra 


Miller,  Priorand  Pasquale  (Newton 
College  Reception);  Mary-Anne 
Woodward  Benedict  (School  of 
Nursing  Reception)  and  Len 
Doherty  (Dinner  Dance).  •  The  2  5th 
Reunion  Committee  has  put  together 
a  comprehensive  schedule  of  events. 
Look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the 
Chorale  Concert  on  December  7 .  The 
class  will  hold  a  reception  at  the 
Alumni  House  following  the  concert. 
Class  members  are  still  encouraged  to 
join  the  various  committees  which 
need  your  support,  especially  the  SON 
reception  and  the  NY/NJ/PA/CT 
basketball  game  at  the  Meadowlands, 
vs.  Seton  Hall.  Write  to  the  commit- 
tee, c/o  this  column,  if  you  can  help. 
Have  a  great  Thanksgiving  and  a  Joy- 
ous Christmas!  •  IMPORTANT! 
Send  in  your  yearbook  bio  by  the 
December  1,  1991  Deadline!!! 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02 178 
(617)484-2771 

Anne  Caswell  Prior  of  Lowell  had 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  Newton  women  when 
she  opened  her  new  summer  home  in 
Falmouth.  On  one  side  was  Karen 
Lally  Manzo  '66  and  on  the  other 
Ellen  Sheehan  Driscoll  '72.  All  three 
and  their  families  were  on  the  fiercest 
side  of  hurricane  Bob.  Anne  brought 
daughter  Katherine  up  to  BC  just 
before  Labor  Day  to  start  her  fresh- 
man year.  Katherine's  interests  are  in 
art  history  and  business.  Daughter 
Marianne  will  be  a  sophomore  at 
Notre  Dame  High  in  Tyngsboro.  • 
Earlierin  the  summer  Anne  metMary 
Ellen  Haley  O'Dea  of  Canton  on  the 
steps  of  the  Falmouth  Yacht  Club. 
Seems  that  they  had  been  acknowl- 
edging each  other  in  church  for  a  few 
years  withoutreallylcnowingwhy  they 
looked  familiar  to  each  other!!  •  Sandy 
Miller  Pasquale  of  Weymouth 
packed  up  her  oldest  son  Greg  for  his 
first  year  at  UMass-Amherst,  leaving 
Tim,  a  junior  at  Weymouth  High,  at 
home.  •  Michelle  Mastrolia  Talbot 
of  Chestnut  Hill  will  be  on  sabbatical 
from  Pine  Manor  College  this  spring, 
so  that  she  can  pursue  a  certificate 
program  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health.  The  extra  time  will 
also  allow  her  to  coordinate  family 
activities  like  getting  everyone  on  the 
same  vacation  schedule.  Lindsay  will 
be  a  second  grader  at  the  Heath  School 
and  Teddy  is  entering kindergartenat 
Dexter.  •  Reunion  year  activities  are 
on  our  minds.  Send  in  a  bio  and  photo 
for  the  anniversary  book.  The  dead- 


line  is  Dec.  1.  •  Suzanne  Kuffler  of 
Newton  is  on  the  committee  plan- 
ning for  the  Christmas  Chorale  Con- 
cert scheduled  for  NCSH  Trinity 
Chapel  on  Dec.  7.  Tickets  are  very 
limited,  so  respond  early.  •  Friday, 
May  15,  set  aside  for  Pops  and  Fr. 
Monan's  reception.  Anne  and  Sandy 
will  chair  a  Saturday,  May  1 6,  gather- 
ing at  Michelle's  home.  This  recep- 
tion will  be  before  the  dinner  dance.  • 
Sharon  Missey  Queen  and  Faith 
Brouillard  Hughes  are  working  on 
dinner  dance  committees.  Penny 
Comly  Herlihy  of  Duxbury  and 
Debbie  Carr  of  Hartford  have  of- 
fered their  support.  We  are  looking 
for  a  class  coordinator  for  the  Sunday 
Mass  and  Brunch  held  on  the  Newton 
campus.  The  Newton  College  Club 
will  sponsor  the  event  and  needs  our 
input  for  the  liturgy,  memorials,  etc.  • 
You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
town  of  Mansfield  is  honoring  our 
deceased  classmate  Anne  Maguire 
Jackson  by  placing  her  name  on  a 
new  school.  What  a  lovely  gesture!! 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 

Dick  Fitzpatrick  is  the  new  principal 
of  Claypit  Hill  School  in  Wayland. 
He  received  his  master's  at  BC  and 
did  advanced  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  Dick 
has  chaired  several  accrediting  com- 
mittees for  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
taught  college  courses  in  education  as 
well.  He  recendy  received  the  Tho- 
mas Passios  Award  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Elementary 
Principals  as  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Year  in  Massachusetts.  • 
Don  Bouchoux  is  assistant  depart- 
ment head  for  Mitre  Corporation  in 
McLean,  VA.  He,  wife  Deborah  and 
their  four  children  live  in  Great  Falls, 
VA.  •  Steve  Tucker  is  director  of 
financial  planning  for  L&F  Products 
in  Montvale,  NJ.  He  holds  an MBAin 
finance  from  Northeastern.  He,  wife 
Eileen  and  their  two  daughters  live  in 
Wyckoff.NJ.  •  Charles  Auker,M.D., 
is  a  neurologist  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  MD, 
having  received  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Georgetown.  He  and  his  wife  Jane 
live  in  Washington,  DC.  •  Bill  Garvin 
is  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  in  Lincoln, 
NE,  having  received  his  MD  degree 
from  BU.  He  and  his  wife  Jeanne 
have  two  sons,  Brian  and  Paul.  •John 
Carroll  is  an  attorney  with  Meehan 
Boyle  &  Cohen  in  Boston.  He  re- 


ceived his  law  degree  from  BU.  John 
and  his  wife  Anne  live  in  Winchester. 
•  Steve  Godin  is  segment  manager 
for  commercial  printing  for  the  Xerox 
Corporation.  •  Sad  news  to  report: 
John  McCarthy  of  Springfield  was 
killed  in  a  car  accident  in  East  Hart- 
ford, CT  in  June.  He  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  data  processing  depart- 
ment of  Travelers  Insurance.  He  was 
also  a  soccer  and  hockey  coach  in  the 
Springfield  area.  He  leaves  his  wife 
Martha,  a  son,  and  three  daughters. 
Our  prayers  go  out  to  John's  family.  • 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  planning  committee  for  our 
25th  reunion,  please  contact  the  BC 
Alumni  Office.  Would  love  to  have 
you  all  aboard  to  help  make  it  fun!! 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  1 0583 
(914)  723-9241 

From  First  Communions  to  college 
graduations  and  all  that  comes  in  be- 
tween, our  spring  and  summer  months 
are  now  memories.  Back  to  schedules 
and  back  to  news  notes!  •  Louis 
Demers  Noble  and  husband,  Bob, 
live  in  Welton,  CT,  with  their  sons 
Christopher,  8,  and  Alexander,  4.  Do 
any  of  you  Connecticut  people  get 
together?  •  Linda  Carroll  is  in  her 
residence  in  radiology  at  Virginia 
Mason  Hospital  in  Seattle,  WA.  • 
Maura  Jane  Curtiss  Griffin  obtained 
her  Ph.D.  from  Brandeis  University 
and  specializes  in  the  field  of  geron- 
tology. We'll  all  be  needing  her  ser- 
vices soon.  •  While  you  are  still  able 
to  put  pen  to  paper,  write! 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 

(617)738-5147 

Victor  Ugolyn  was  appointed  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Mutual  of  New 
York's  enterprise  fund  group  subsid- 
iary in  New  York  City.  Prior  to  join- 
ing MONY  in  May,  Victor  was  vice 
chairman  of  Value  Line  Securities 
Inc.  in  New  York.  Victor's  wife  and. 
two  children  reside  in  Ridgefield,  CT. 
•  Robert  Wise  has  been  named  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Hunterdon  Health 
Services  Corporation.  Robert  was 
previously  the  executive  director  of 
Rarcolas  Hospital  in  Wellingford,  NJ. 
Robert,  wife  Vicki  and  four  children 
reside  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  •  William 
End  was  named  VP,  marketing,  and 


corporation  planner  at  Land's  End. 
For  the  past  1 8  years  Bill  had  served  as 
executive  for  L.L.  Bean  in  Freeport, 
ME.  •JohnCurryhasbeenappointed 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  the  John  E.  Cain  Co., 
Ayer.  John  was  previously  director  of 
frozen  food  at  Toomey  Fitzgerald  De 
Long  in  Framingham.  John  resides  in 
Maynard  with  his  wife  Helen  and 
their  three  children.  •  Michael 
McGee  has  been  promoted  by  the 
Richard  J.  Caron  Foundation  to  the 
position  of  community  relations  rep- 
resentative for  the  Berks  County  and 
central  Pennsylvania  area.  Mike  is  a 
certified  addiction  counselor  and  prac- 
titioner of  neurolinguistic  programm- 
ing. He  has  lectured  nationally  on 
such  subjects  as  cocaine,  co-depen- 
dent addiction  and  relapses.  Mike  re- 
sides in  Wernersville,  PA.  •  Bob 
Paglia  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  individual  and  small  business  of 
the  (plan  for  permanence)  capital  cam- 
paign of  the  Springfield  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Bob  is  the  managing  part- 
ner of  the  Springfield  office  of  Coo- 
pers &  Lybrand.  •  I  hope  that  you  are 
all  enjoying  the  fall.  Please  take  the 
time  to  drop  me  a  line. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06 107 
(203)521-8567 

C'mon  Newtonites.  ..did  you  all  take  a 
vow  of  silence,  along  with  poverty  and 
chastity?  Please  drop  me  a  line  and 
brag  a  little.  I'll  even  take  whining. 
How  are  you  parents  of  college  age 
children  finding  this  experience?  I 
just  tookmyoldest,Justin,offto  fresh- 
man year  at  Marist  College,  and  the 
flashbacks  to  Duchesne  East  were 
unbelievable.  •  The  only  voice  I've 
heard  from  among  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  Class  of '69  is  that  of  Mary  Beth 
McGrail  Swoffbrd.  She's  back  in  the 
USA  after  spending  three  years  in 
Madrid  where  her  husband  was  in  the 
American  Embassy.  Now  they  have 
moved  to:  1163  Kensington  Rd., 
McLean,  VA.  Husband  R.  Pierce 
works  for  the  state  department. 
Marybeth  has  two  children,  Charles 
Alexander,  5,  and  Catherine  Reynolds, 
3 .  The  reason  she  wrote  to  me  is  such 
a  hoot.  Mary  Beth  actually  was  afraid 
she  had  missed  our  20th  reunion.  I 
should  tell  her  as  the  only  member  of 
the  class  who  attended  it,  everyone 
else  missed  it  too.  She  wants  to  be 
advised  about  any  other  attempts  to 
reunite,  or  must  we  be  like  Simon  and 
Garfunkel  or  The  Beades,  doomed  to 
never  playing  together  again? 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  St. 
Wayland,  MA  01 778 
(508)655-1497 

Hi,  gang!  Got  some  good  news  this 
time.  There's  a  lot  of  nice  things  hap- 
pening to  good  people.  •  At  our  ca- 
reer point  not  many  of  us  are  able  to 
leave  a  top  executive  post  to  take  up 
another  in  academia.  But  that's  ex- 
acdy  what  John  Rau  has  done.  In 
April,  he  left  the  job  of  president  and 
CEO  of  the  LaSalle  National  Bank  in 
Chicago,  to  take  up  a  new  responsibil- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  left  the  bank  in  good  shape, 
reporting  record  earnings  in  1990. 
John,  his  wife  Sandra  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Kenilworth,  IL.  •  I 
recendy  received  a  letter  from  the 
Squire  of  Torrington,  Bill  Conti.  Bill 
reports  that  he's  formed  a  new  part- 
nership with  three  other  lawyers  and 
has  brought  on  two  associates.  It's 
primarily  a  litigation  group  and,  in 
addition  to  his  case  load,  Bill  is  the 
managing  partner.  Besides  his  own 
good  news,  Bill  mentioned  that  he 
regularly  sees  Dick  Costa  and  Dave 
Angelicola  and  gets  together  with 
them  for  a  regular  winter  vacation.  It 
must  be  quite  a  time.  •  Steve 
Galipeau,  an  Episcopal  priest  and 
Jungian  psychotherapist,  has  written 
a  book,  Transforming  Body  and  Soul; 
Therapeutic  Wisdom  in  the  Gospel  Heal- 
ing Stories,  which  draws  parallels  be- 
tween the  healing  stories  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  contemporary  counseling  and 
recovery  situations.  Steve  is  in  private 
practice  in  Studio  City,  CA,  and  fives 
in  nearby  Sherman  Oaks  with  his  wife, 
also  a  Jungian  psychotherapist,  and 
their  two  children.  He  credits  his  in- 
terest in  this  work  direcdy  back  to  his 
undergrad  days.  •  Dave 
Kochanowsky  has  been  promoted 
by  Coopers  and  Lybrand  to  the  post 
of  regional  director  of  finance,  hu- 
man resources  and  administration  for 
the  firm's  Northeast  region.  Dave  lives 
in  Cambridge  and  works  in  Boston.  • 
Yet  another  of  our  number  steered  a 
second  generation  onto  the  campus  as 
Pat  Carney  saw  his  son  Pat  Jr.,  enter 
the  ranks  of  freshmen  in  A&S.  We  all 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  over  the  next 
four  years.  •  Eileen  Farrell 
McCarthy,  who  has  a  daughter  in  the 
School  of  Management,  earned  some 
academic  honors  herself  this  year  when 
she  received  an  MS  in  health  care 
administration  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege. Eileen,  who  lives  in  Hingham, 
worked  at  Cardinal  Cushing  Hospital 
in  Brockton  for  a  number  of  years  and 
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is  now  the  nurse  manager  for  the 
recovery  room  at  Souili  Shore  Hospi- 
tal. •  Speaking  of  admission  to  col- 
lege, Ed  Gillis  has  linen  named  presi- 
dent ot  the  New  England  Association 
ol  College  Admissions  Counselors  for 
1991-92.  Ed,  a  VVohurn  resident,  is 
the  director  ot  admissions  at  Bentley 
College.  •  For  those  of  you  who  won- 
der whatyour  favorite  columnist  is  up 
to  besides  writing  this  illuminating 
epistle,  I  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  my  home  town 
of  Wayland.  There  were  seven  candi- 
dates running  for  two  seats  and  I'm 
proud  to  say  I  topped  the  ballot  win- 
ning three  out  of  four  precincts.  Now 
I  have  the  great  fun  of  marching  in  the 
Memorial  Day  parade,  holding  dog 
hearings  and  balancing  the  budget. 
What  more  could  you  want?  When 
you  figure  out  the  answer  to  that 
question,  drop  me  a  line. 
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Newton  College  Class  of  1 970 
825  Centre  St.,  Newton,  MA  02158 
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Thomas  J   Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  1 7th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)658-7461 

Jay  Pare  argued  a  case  before  the  US 
Supreme  Court  for  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion and  in  June  that  Court  rendered 
a  unanimous  decision  in  his  favor.  He 
writes  that  his  daughters,  Kanielle, 
Nicole  and  Cassandra  and  his  wife 
Judy  attended  oral  argument.  They 
live  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  NY.  He  has 
specialized  in  admirality  law  atNourse 
&  Bowles  in  Manhattan  since  1974. 
He  invites  all  his  classmates  with  yacht- 
ing problems  to  call.  •  David  Walsh 
is  finance  manager  of  an  engineering 
firm  in  Wakefield  and  lives  in 
Woburn.  •  Nancy  Falcone  Wise's 
son  Christian  is  a  member  of  BC's 
class  of '94.  •  Eileen  Felegian  Sahlin 
is  a  publisher  with  PR  Plus  in 
Fayatteville,  NC.  •  Lt.  Col.  Christo- 
pher Baker  is  Director  of  Instruction 
for  the  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force, 
Wargame  Center  at  Camp  Le  Jeune. 
•  Tim  Madden  is  VP  of  Summit 
Trust  in  Chatham,  NJ.  •  Ursula 
Holden  Nagle  is  office  manager  of 
Signature  Publications  and  lives  in 
Eastwood,  NY.  •  Jim  Crowley  is 
now  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  firm 
of  Kondritzer,  Gold,  Frank  and 
Crowley.  He  practices  primarily  in 
the  areas  of  personal  injury,  adminis- 
trative law  and  sports  law.  •  Steve 
Murphy  is  VP  for  student  life  ser- 
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vices  at  St.  Xavicr  College  in  Chicago. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  Barbara  and 
three  children  in  Chicago's  Beverly 
area.  •  William  Kendall,  a  math 
teacher  in  Braintree  for  18  years,  has 
completed  work  on  his  doctorate  in 
education  at  Harvard.  He  is  active  in 
an  organization  designed  to  improve 
blackschools  in  South  Africa  and  spent 
time  there  earlier  this  year.  He  lives  in 
Weymouth  with  his  wife  Judith  and 
two  children. 
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Georgino  M.  Pardo 
530  Malaga  Ave.,  #4 
Coral  Gables,  FL33134 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 

Not  much  news  to  report  this  time, 
except  that  I  made  a  trip  to  Vancouver 
to  see  Doug  Flutie  play  for  the  other 
BC,  the  British  Columbia  Lions,  this 
summer.  I  recommend  it  highly.  Not 
only  is  Vancouver  a  beautiful  city,  but 
the  style  of  play  is  so  reminiscent  of 
the  glory  era  for  the  BC  Eagles.  Flutie 
runs  or  passes  the  ball  on  nearly  every 
play.  This  night  he  ran  for  two  touch- 
downs and  passed  for  nearly  400  yards 
as  the  Lions  took  the  first-place  team 
into  overtime.  •  Speaking  of  football, 
Eagle  Eye  Illustrated  had  an  interesting 
article  on  the  1971  Eagles  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue,  including  a  picture  of 
Tom  Bougus  in  action.  They  reiter- 
ated what  an  injustice  it  was  that  a  9- 
2  record  did  not  get  BC  a  bowl  bid.  • 
I  got  a  letter  from  John  Kennedy, 
who  is  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  in  Santa 
Fe,  NM,  after  having  worked  as  an 
assistant  attorney  general  there.  He 
expressed  his  grief  about  the  death  of 
Tom  Kelly  last  winter.  •  Rich 
McNamara,  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  in 
Manchester,  NH,  has  published  a  re- 
vised version  of  his  book  on  New 
Hampshire  legal  procedure.  The 
original  book  was  edited  by  Rich's 
former  colleague  in  the  state  attorney 
general's  office,  L'S  Supreme  Court 
Justice  David  Souter.  •  I  hope  this 
finds  you  thinking  about  a  trip  to  class 
reunion  in  May.  'The  class  of  1972 
celebrates  its  twentieth  reunion  in 
May.  A  Committee  of  20  —  seems 
appropriate  —  have  volunteered  to 
plan  and  coordinate  a  series  of  events 
leading  to  Alumni  Weekend  in  May. 
The  first  committee  meeting  was  held 
in  August.  Among  those  present  were 
the  following.  Maureen  Morrissey 


Carey,  who  lives  in  I  lingham,  is  the 
mother  of  three  girls,  Meaghan,  8  and 
twins  Bedi  andjulie,  5.  Maureen  works 
as  a  nursing  supervisor  at  New  En- 
gland Deaconess  Hospital  and,  in  her 
spare  time,  coaches  girls  Softball.  Dee 
Dee  Covino  continues  for  her  fif- 
teenth consecutive  year  as  class  trea- 
surer, teaches  in  South  Boston  and  is 
completing  a  masters  degree  at 
Emmanual  College.  Paul  Lanzikas 
established  a  management  consulting 
firm  this  year  after  previous  service  as 
Cabinet  Secretary  for  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  ofElder  Affairs.  The 
firm  specializes  in  aging,  long-term 
care  and  elderly  health  care  issues; 
Paul  lives  in  Beverly  Farms.  Arthur 
Makar,  director  of  institutional  ad- 
vancement at  The  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  since  1988  is 
completing  a  graduate  degree  at  Suf- 
folk University.  Dan  Metzer  lives  in 
Newton.  Julie  O'Connell  has  worked 
for  Hewlett  Packard  for  the  past  six 
years  and  is  currently  district  man- 
ager for  clinical  information  systems 
covering  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
south.  Watch  your  mail  for  addi- 
tional news  about  twentieth  reunion 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzi* 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 


Sound  the  trumpets!  Beth  Carroll 
Pokorny,  Don,  Andrea  9,  and  Maria, 
6,  are  back  from  Foreign  Service  duty 
in  Rome.  The  Pokornys  now  live  in 
Fairfax,  VA.  Beth  is  back  in  African 
affairs  at  the  State  Department  and 
anxiously  awaiting  her  next  assign- 
ment. While  at  a  local  pizza  parlor, 
Beth  ran  into  Lisa  Kirby  Greissing 
for  the  first  time  since  graduation.  • 
Congratulations  to  Vance  Bonner, 
who  married  Michael  Thomas  Walker 
in  May  in  Los  Angeles.  Next  Septem- 
ber, look  for  The  Bonner  System  of 
Structural  Programming  published  by 
Workman  of  New  York.  •  Georgia 
Murray  is  now  senior  VP  leading  the 
investment  real  estate  division  at  the 
Boston  Financial  Group.  Georgia  pre- 
viously headed  the  asset  and  property 
management  divisions.  •  Monica 
Menghi  Bowen,  Bill,  Bob  16,  Scott 
1 5 ,  and  Rich  1 0,  are  back  in  Montclair, 
VA.  Bill  is  going  to  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  Monica  is  the  official 
keeper  of  all  the  schedules  for  the 
family  and  does  volunteer  work  at 
school  and  church.  •  Last  October, 
Carolyn  Liebert  Talcott  '68  lead  the 
Sweater  Sunday  drive  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Parish  in  Bethesda, 


MD.  Through  Carolyn's  hard  work, 
over  650  new  and  used  sweaters  were 
collected  and  distributed  to  shelters, 
crisis  centers,  and  other  groups.  The 
entire  Talcott  family  spent  many 
nights  packing,  sorting  and  distribut- 
ing the  sweaters.  •  We  went  to  the 
other  Emerald  Isle  in  North  Carolina 
this  summer.  Hurricane  Bob  passed 
through  on  the  day  before  we  started 
our  vacation.  •  Please  take  care  and 
send  lots  of  news.  Thanks. 
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Joy  Muratore  Malone,  Esq. 

1 6  Lewis  St. 

Little  Falls,  NY  13365 

Our  sincere  condolences  go  out  to 
Michael  and  Carol  McMahon 
Coury,  upon  the  death  oftheir  daugh- 
ter, Jessica  Marie.  Jessica,  the  eldest  of 
the  six  Coury  children,  died  May  15, 
at  age  13,  from  complications  from 
heart  surgery.  A  memorial  fund  has 
been  set  up  in  her  memory  and  dona- 
tions maybe  sent  to:  The  Jessica  Marie 
Coury  Memorial  Find,  c/o  Children's 
Hospital,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Carol 
and  Michael  reside  in  Royal  Oaks, 
MI,  with  their  children,  Rebecca,  12, 
Matthew,  11,  Issac,  9,  Aaron,  7,  and 
Mark,  5.  •  Sincere  condolences  also 
go  out  to  Cathy  Mastrianni  Shiers 
and  her  family  upon  the  loss  of  Cathy's 
mother  in  February.  •  Gary  Gibson 
and  his  wife  Ellen  (Anderson)  have 
lived  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  for  1 2  years. 
They  have  five  children:  Dan,  14, 
Mary,  12,  Grace,  10,  Anne,  7,  and 
Christina,  2.  Gary  is  employed  as  a 
project  manager  with  ADP,  interac- 
tive personnel/payroll  system,  in  Ann 
Arbor.  According  to  Gary,  life  "has 
been  good  to  me,  too! "  So  nice  to  hear 
from  "old"  classmates  (Gary  is  al- 
ready 41).  •  Gerry  Sanfilippo  writes 
that  he  is  a  detective  with  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  currendy  assigned 
to  the  intelligence  division.  The  ma- 
jority of  his  time  is  spent  tracking  and 
monitoring  theactivityofyouth  gangs. 
Gerry  is  also  a  major  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserves.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cheryl,  who  is  a  graduate  nurs- 
ing student  at  B  C,  have  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter, Danielle,  4,  whom  they  also  hope 
to  send  to  BC  someday  "if  we  can 
afford  it!"  Gerry  would  like  to  hear 
from  his  classmates.  •  FrankA.  Smith, 
HI,  Esq.,  is  now  chief  of  the  special 
investigations  unit  at  Gallagher  & 
Gallagher,  P.C.,  in  Boston.  Frank  and 
his  wife  Patricia  '83  reside  in  Milton, 
and  have  two  children,  Courtney  and 
Frank  IV.  •  Susan  Papaz  Holland 
and  her  husband  reside  in  the  Boston 
area  with  their  five  children  who  range 
in  age  from  three  to  13.  Susan  has 


completed  her  course  work  and  now 
only  has  her  dissertation  to  complete 
before  she  receives  her  Ph.D.  in  Spe- 
cial Ed.  'John  F.  Burton  is  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  for  Legent 
Corporation  in  Vienna,  VA.  •  Dr. 
Anthony  L.  Reda  works  as  a  clinical 
assistant  in  the  department  of  sur- 
gery, division  of  urology,  at  Easton 
Hospital,  Easton,  PA.  Since  leaving 
BC,  Dr.  Tony  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Bolo- 
gna; completed  a  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  Bridgeport  Hospital  in 
Bridgeport,  CT;  completed  a  resi- 
dency in  surgery  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stonybrook;  and, 
completed  a  fellowship  in  urology  at 
LenoxHillHospital  inN.Y.C.  •  Since 
leaving  BC,  Beverly  Beaudoin  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  com- 
munications from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. She  is  senior  VP,  managing  di- 
rector, at  Ayer  Direct,  New  York, 
with  responsibility  for  her  division's 
total  operations.  Earlier  this  year,  she 
assumed  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
the  Direct  Marketing  Association's 
agency  leaders  group,  which  is  a  fo- 
rum for  senior  officers  from  Direct 
Marketing  Association's  128  direct 
response  agency  members.  One  of 
the  group's  goals  has  been  to  create 
greater  understanding  and  use  of  di- 
rect marketing.  •Jerry  S.Herrington 
and  his  wife  Anna  live  in  Hillsboro, 
OH.  •  Dennis  Reznick  and  his  wife 
Carolann  reside  in  Far  Hills,  NJ. 
Dennis  is  VP/secretary  of  the  Breed 
Automotive  Corporation.  They  have 
two  children,  Alicia  and  Michael.  • 
Thomas  Lewis  is  president  of  Ad- 
vanced Financial  Group,  Inc.  He  and 
his  wife  Marilyn  reside  in 
Wethersfield,  CT,  with  their  two  chil- 
dren, Kelly  and  Katie.  •  Richard  H. 
Lown  is  VP  and  branch  manager  at 
Paine  Webber  in  Syracuse,  NY.  Ri- 
chard and  his  wife  Kathleen  make 
their  home  in  Manlius,  NY,  and  have 
a  daughter,  Anna.  •  Robert  Rapport 
is  VP,  audit  and  control,  at  Marsh  and 
McLennan,  in  New  York  City.  Rob- 
ert and  his  wife  Diane  live  in  Wyckoff, 
NJ,  with  their  daughters  Nicole,  Joan 
and  Elizabeth.  •  Kathleen  Dietz  is  a 
clinical  nurse  specialist  at  Sloan 
Kettering  Memorial  Center  in  New 
York  City.  Since  leaving  BC,  Kathy 
received  her  master  of  arts  from  the 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  her  master  of  science  form 
Rush  University  in  Chicago.  •  Tony 
Nuzzo  is  president  of  Chemical  Bank 
Delaware,  a  major  national  issuer  of 
Visa  and  MasterCard  credit  cards. 
Tony  received  his  MBA  from  Co- 
lumbia. He  and  his  wife  Julie  have 
three  children,  Beth,  Michael,  and 
Courtney.  •  AfterworkingattheNaval 
Medical  Clinic  in  Pearl  Harbor,  HI, 


Paul  Antoniou  is  stateside  again.  Paul 
is  a  military  health  care  family  advo- 
cacy representative  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital injacksonville,  FL.  He  resides  in 
St.  Augustine  with  his  wife  Anne.  • 
Well,  classmates,  it  was  nice  visiting 
with  you.  By  the  way,  feel  free  to  send 
me  any  suggestions,  ideas,  etc.  about 
our  20th  reunion  to  be  held  in  1993 
and  I  will  share  your  thoughts  in  a 
future  column. 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 
(617)361-4524 

Jane  Kennedy  is  now  self-employed 
as  a  consultant  in  communications, 
marketing,  and  public  relations/ 
fundraising.  She  received  a  certificate 
of  special  studies  in  management  and 
administration  in  1988  from  Harvard 
University  Extension.  •  Holly 
Hauserman  Langer  and  Stephen 
have  two  daughters,  Ashley  and  Hilary. 
The  Langers  live  in  Boxford  where 
Holly  is  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. •  Lynn  Terry  Tacher,  a 
grants  specialist  with  the  division  of 
sponsored  research  of  the  University 
of  Central  Florida,  was  honored  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  Or- 
lando for  starting,  writing,  and  pub- 
lishing its  first  residential  newsletter. 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
35  Stratton  Ln. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  another  school 
year  is  here!  Bythe  time  you  read  this, 
the  BC  Georgia  Tech  game  and  class 
reception  will  be  history.  The  response 
was  terrific  and  I  hope  everyone  had  a 
good  time.  •  Congratulations  to  Mark 
P.  Gibney  who  is  the  '90-'9 1  recipi- 
ent of  the  Murphy  Award  for  out- 
standing undergraduate  teaching  at 
Purdue  where  he  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science.  In  1989 
Mark  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Fel- 
lowship at  the  Institute  for  Human 
Rights  in  Oslo,  Norway.  •  Thomas 
P.  Stewart  is  working  in  South  Africa 
as  a  managing  director  of  an  exports 
firm.  •  Anne  N.  Fish  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  employee  benefits 
of  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.  of 
Chicago.  Anne,  her  husband 
Lawrence  and  two  children  live  in 
Highland  Park.  •  B.K.  "Gig  " 
Michaud,  his  wife  and  son  Brian  have 
welcomed  a  new  addition  to  their 
family,  Alissa  Marie.  •  Wedding  con- 


gratulations go  to  Wendy  J.  Kitchen 

and  Graham  Spruiell.  Wendy  is  a  case 
manager  with  the  Mass.  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  •  Best  wishes  also 
to  Colleen  Lavin  and  Francis  J. 
Schmidt  upon  their  recent  marriage. 
He  is  employed  by  Wundies  Indus- 
tries in  New  York.  •  Congratulations 
to  Timothy  '73  and  Camille 
Amoroso  Shimko  on  the  birth  of 
fifth  child,  Mary  Frances  Shimko.  • 
Have  a  wonderful  autumn  and  please 
send  some  news  soon. 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 1 93 


For  all  of  you  who  were  disappointed 
to  see  another  newsnotes  missing,  so 
was  I!  Somewhere  out  there  is  a  col- 
umn, unfortunately  I  do  not  keep  cop- 
ies so  information  sent  to  me  for  that 
issue  is  gone,  please  send  me  news!  • 
Susan  Badwey  Logler  is  living  in 
Middletown,  RI,  with  her  children 
Samantha  and  Nicholas.  Susan  works 
for  the  Newport  schools  in  special 
education.  •  Received  a  great  letter 
from  CatherineMeyer  Tracy.  Cathy 
married  Thomas  Tracy  in  1989  and 
was  blessed  with  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Thomas  in  1990.  Cathy  quit  work  as 
director  of  planning  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  and  spends  her  time  at  home 
as  a  fall  time  mommy  and  part  time 
construction  worker  on  the  home  she 
and  Tom  are  building  in  Mt.  Sterling, 
IL.  *  Class  condolences  are  extended 
to  Maureen  O'Halloran,  RSCJ,  and 
her  family  on  the  tragic  death  of 
Maureen's  brother  Ned  this  August. 
Maureen  graduated  from  BC  Law  in 
1990,  passed  the  Bar  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  Maureen 
is  a  trustee  of  Newton  Country  Day 
School  and  a  director  of  the  BC 
Alumni  Association  Association.  Our 
prayers  are  with  Maureen  and  her 
family  during  this  time. 
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Heidi  Schwarzbouer  Steiger 
12  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
HOChamplin  Place 
Newport,  RI  02840 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
lOGraeton  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

Jude  Harvey  Hayes  and  husband 
John  welcomed  their  fourth  child, 
ColleenMary,  lastMay.  Colleen  joins 
sisters  Meaghan  and  Bridget,  as  well 
as  brother  Patrick,  in  an  all-Irish 
lineup.  •  After  attending  our  recent 
reunion,  Peggy  Ring  Moynihan  and 
husband  Pat  made  their  return  to 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  found  time 
to  drop  a  line  about  the  great  time 
they  had  on  The  Heights  last  May.  • 
Andy  Hernandez,  an  assistant  dean 
ofWilliams  College,  has  been  awarded 
a  Pilkington  Fellowship,  one  of  only 
five  awarded  worldwide,  and  will  spend 
the  1991-92  academic  year  at  the 
University  of  Leeds  in  England.  He 
will  be  researching  immigration  and 
higher  education  topics,  with  "fel- 
lows" from  Zimbabwe,  South  Africa, 
Brazil  and  Japan.  •  Maria  Sharer 
Lefrancois  and  husband  Ronald  are 
proud  parents  of  Nicole,  3 ,  and  Mich- 
elle Joan,  who  arrived  lastjune.  Maria 
is  a  controller  with  the  B.F.  Saul  Co., 
a  real  estate  investment  firm  based  in 
Chevy  Chase,  MD,  and  resides  with 
her  family  in  Washington,  DC  •  Two 
of  the  hardworking  members  of  our 
class  reunion  committee  have  made 
career  changes:  Ken  Brine  joined 
Perma-Steel,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  NY, 
as  its  New  England  regional1  man- 
ager, having  left  Almor  Corp.  after 
nine  years;  and  Kevin  M.  Bannon  is 
now  director  of  internal  audit  for 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  establishing  a  worldwide  in- 
ternal audit  function.  Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  their  tireless  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  planning  the  reunion, 
and  we  wish  them  good  luck.  •  Monica 
Trindade,  sighted  at  our  reunion, 
was  profiled  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Transporta- 
tion. She  is  a  sales  rep  for  Air  France  in 
Boston,  after  serving  in  customer  ser- 
vice, and  graduated  last  May  from 
SuffolkUniversityLawSchool.  Study- 
ing for  the  bar  exam  kept  further 
sightings  to  a  minimum.  •  Joe 
Lombardi  joined  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  last 
May.  He  served  with  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  from  1970-76  and  in 
1983  merged  his  disposal  company 
with  Browning-Ferris  Industries, 
where  he  is  VP.  Joe  and  wife  Ann  have 
three  children,  Derby  fourth  and  sec- 
ond graders  Lisa  and  Michelle,  and 
Matthew,  3.  •  Hoping  you'll  be  pray- 
ing for  the  football  team  during  its 
rough  schedule,  I  urge  you  to  write. 
Have  a  healthy  autumn.  God  bless. 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1  1  Hathaway  Road 
Marblehead,  MA  01 945 

Lawrence  P.  Begley  was  elected 
CFO  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group.  He  was  BCG's 
prior  director  of  finance,  having  joined 
them  in  1988.  Larry  lives  in  Walpole 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  •  Paul 
Remillard  is  currently  working  for 
the  State  Attorney's  Office  in  Dade 
County,  FL  after  graduating  from  law 
school  in  1 988.  Prior  to  that,  Paul  had 
worked  for  Exxon  in  New  Orleans  as 
a  financial  analyst.  He  lives  in  Dade 
County  with  his  wife  Michelle,  and 
children  Luke,  4,  and  Adam,  three 
months.  •  Craig  Carlson,  president 
of  Carlson  Associates,  serves  as  a  lob- 
byist for  many  local  clients  on  Beacon 
Hill.  Since  graduatingfrom  BC,  Craig 
has  worked  for  General  Motors  as 
district  sales  manager,  and  the  MRI 
Group  as  a  consultant  and  lobbyist. 
He  began  Carlson  Associates  in  1985 
and  represents  12  clients  that  include 
communications,  automotive  and  bio- 
technology firms.  Craig  is  a  long  time 
car  enthusiast  and  he  finds  time  with 
his  very  busy  schedule  to  race  pickup 
trucks  in  the  Baja  1000  in  California. 
•  Turning  to  other  civic  oriented  news: 
Mara  Williams  gave  a  talk  and  slide 
show  at  the  Chester  Art  Guild  in 
Springfield,  VT,  in  June.  She  is  the 
director  of  the  Brardeboro  Museum 
and  Art  Center.  Mara  holds  an  M.A. 
from  Syracuse  University  and  PhD  in 
Art  History  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity. •  Marcella  Jenkins  is  now  the 
only  Spanish  speaking  librarian  in 
Burroughs  Library  building  in  Bridge- 
port, CT.  She  received  her  MA  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1982.  • 
Thomas  Bessette  is  secretary  of  the 
Fields  Corner  Civic  Association  in 
Dorchester.  Tom,  along  with  several 
concerned  citizens,  helped  form  the 
vital  organization  that  supports  the 
interests  of  local  businesses.  •  Gary 
Fredericksen  received  the  Air  Force 
Meritorious  ServiceiMedalforhis  out- 
standing service  as  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Optometry  and  Aeromedical 
Services  Clinic  at  Scott  AFB  in  Illi- 
nois. Gary,  who  is  currently  a  major  in 
the  Air  Force,  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  School  of  Optom- 
etry in  Boston.  Well,  that's  all  for 
now!  •  Looking  forward  to  seeingyou 
at  the  class  reception  following  the 
Christmas  Chorale  Concert  Dec.  7.  • 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  more  Class  of 
'77  reunion  announcements. 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 

As  I  write  this  column,  I  am  enjoying 
the  magnificent  quiet  which  descends 
upon  my  home  every  year  this  time  — 
the  first  day  of  school.  Bliss!  Yes,  we 
survived  the  trauma  of  our  oldest 
daughter  Caitlin's  first  day  of  junior 
high.  This  has  been  a  busy  year  for  us 
and  for  many  of  you.  •  Justine 
Adinolfi  has  been  named  manager  in 
charge  of  Andersen  Consulting's  new 
office  in  New  Haven,  CT.  •  Kathleen 
Balentine,  of  Darien,  CT,  was  pro- 
moted to  area  manager  of  United 
States  Surgical  Corp's  Atlantic  region 
for  international  distributor  sales.  • 
Judy  Bottalico  Dobovan  and  hus- 
band John  live  in  Honolulu,  where 
they  run  a  very  successful  video  pro- 
duction/marketing company. 
Congrats  to  Judy  on  winning  the  Ms. 
Hawaii  title  and  placing  in  the  top  1 0 
in  the  Ms.  America  pageant.  •  Rep. 
Suzanne  Bump  is  the  House  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  is  serving  her  fourth 
term.  •  Congratulations  to  Anthony 
Compagnone,  Jr.,  MD,  on  being 
awarded  his  medical  degree  from  BU 
on  May  1 2 .  He  received  many  honors 
including  the  Malamud  Prize,  the 
Jacob  Swartz  Award  and  the  Steven 
Preblud  Award  and  is  serving  his  resi- 
dency at  Children's  Hospital.  •  Jim 
Donovan  wrote  that  he  is  anxious  to 
hear  from  old  classmates  and  sends 
warm  greetings  to  everyone  from 
South  St.  After  moving  from  Iowa, 
he,  his  wife  Leah  and  young  son  Chuck 
Schwebel  Roche  are  livingonMartha's 
Vineyard.  Jim  works  for  Newton- 
Bunnary  and  promises  to  try  to  make 
it  to  some  BC  football  games.  (Are 
you  a  lefty,  Jim?)  •  George  Doonan 
wrote  that  he  and  his  wife  Mary  are 
the  proud  parents  of  three  little  ones: 
Gregory  Andrew,  born  May  2 1 ,  Chris- 
tine, 3,  and  Patrick,  5.  George  is  a 
customer  relations  program  manager 
with  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in 
Marlboro  and  lives  in  Peabody.  •  My 
old  roomie  Kerry  Enright  Annaloro 
called  recently  and  we  had  a  nice  long 
chat.  Her  husband  Charlie  has  done 
nasty  things  to  his  foot  not  once  but 
twice  this  year,  enduring  a  full  leg  cast 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  (Be  careful, 
Charlie!)  •  Mary  Jane  Farley  was  a 
1990  regional  finalist  for  the  Mass 
Dept.  of  Education  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellowship  Program.  •  Peter 
Galligan  has  been  elected  senior  VP 
in  charge  of  the  cash  management 
division  of  Shawmut  Bank  in  Boston. 


He  and  his  wife  Meg  live  in  Needham. 
•  On  December  o,  1990,  Thomas 
Victor  graced  the  lives  of  Roseanne 
Guccione  I  ull.nn  and  husband  Pe- 
ter. His  christening  in  Norwalk,  CT, 
included  some  of  his  mom's  BC  bud- 
dies, Dave  '77  and  Jane  Ettari  Reilly 
and  their  children,  Timothy  and 
Meredith,  as  well  as  Laura  Zeuthen 
'79.  •  Rev.  John  Hanwell,  SJ,  was 
ordained  June  1 5  at  St.  Joseph's  Chapel 
at  Holy  Cross.  Jack's  first  assignment 
takes  him  to  Portland,  ME,  where 
he'll  be  serving  as  a  French  teacher 
and  as  the  chairman  at  Cheverus  High. 
Good  going,  Jack,  I  wish  you  well.  • 
Sue  Kelly  Ewing  and  her  husband 
Martin  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Michael  (bom  May  '89)  and  Jennifer, 
his  big  sister.  They  all  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia last  year  with  Digital  Equip- 
ment. Sue  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
and  enjoys  being  an  at-home  mom.  • 
Nigel  Brian  Leeming  is  the  owner 
of  two  New  Hampshire  restaurants. 
Drop  in  for  some  good  food  at 
Sturling's  in  Salem,  NH,  orthe  Gran- 
ite Street  Bar  &  Grill  in  Manchester. 
(Do  I  get  a  discount  for  that  bit  of  free 
advertising,  Nigel?  Smile!)  Nigel,  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  daughters 
Courtney  Anne  and  Bryanne  Eliza- 
beth live  in  Penacook,  NH.  •  Yet 
another  of  our  classmates  has  joined 
the  priesthood.  Fr.  Kevin  Michael 
McDonald  was  ordained  a 
Redemptorist  priest  May  1 1  at  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  DC.  •  Best  wishes  to 
Sandra  Nackley  and  new  husband 
Mark  Barr  who  were  married  in  New 
York  and  honeymooned  in  Hawaii. 
Sandra,  an  administrative  assistant, 
and  her  husband,  a  computer  pro- 
grammer/analyst, live  in  Waltham.  • 
Patricia  Peccine  wed  James  Howe 
on  February  9  in  Lenox.  She's  a  senior 
VP/  management  director  at  FCB/ 
Leber  Katz  Partners  Advertising  in 
NYC  and  her  husband's  a  sales  rep 
with  Time.  They  live  in  Manhattan.  • 
A  final  note,  I  want  to  wish  a  very 
happy  B'day  to  all  my  classmates  who 
hit  the  big  35  this  year  (Kerry,  Chris, 
Charlie?,  Denis,  Chuck,  Kathy,  Fran) 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  MA  02 155 

How  quickly  the  days  pass  by!  I'm 
writing  this  column  at  summer's  end, 
as  we  prepare  to  embark  on  another 
season.  • John  A.  Doyle,Jr.  has  been 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  Foster 
Wheeler  Corporation  in  Clinton,  NJ. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  in  fi- 
nance from  Drexel  University  in  1 989. 


He  and  his  wife  Virginia,  a  financial 
consultant,  reside  in  Yardley,  PA,  with 
their  son  Jad.  •  Jim  and  Jenny 
Dickson  Catapano  had  Rebecca 
Elizabeth  on  April  3 ,  and  are  enjoying 
every  minute  with  her!  •  Scott 
Brodeur,  S.J.,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  injune  at  St.Joseph  Chapel 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Worcester.  He  completed  his  theo- 
logical formation  at  Weston  School 
of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
earned  his  Master  of  Divinity.  Fr. 
Brodeur  pronounced  his  first  vows  as 
a  Jesuit  in  August,  1982.  Congratula- 
tions! •  First  Lt.  Noreen  A.  Burke 
has  graduated  from  the  flight  nurse 
course  at  the  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  TX.  •  Peter  Bagley  has 
been  appointed  president  of  Fleet/ 
Norstar  Business  Data  which  offers 
payroll  processing,  tax  and  human 
resource  services  throughout  Fleet/ 
Norstar  Financial  Group's  markets.  • 
Kevin  J.  O'Neil  has  been  appointed 
state  general  manager  for  Massachu- 
setts by  the  House  ot  Seagram.  He  is 
married  and  living  in  Walpole,  and 
looks  forward  to  working  with  the 
beverage  alcohol  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts after  working  for  Seagram  in 
other  states.  •  Try  to  drop  me  a  line 
before  the  holidays  begin!  Wishing 
everyone  a  happy  and  healthy  holiday 
season!  Hope  to  see  you  at  our  BC 
Class  of  '79  alumni  events! 
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Jay  Geary 
1  1  Pond  St. 

Needham,  MA  02 192 
(617)449-9212 

Mary  Ellen  Roche  is  relocating  to 
the  metro-DC  area  to  pursue  a  mas- 
ters in  psychology  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. She  is  taking  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  AT&T,  after  10  years  in 
Boston.  Good  luck  in  DC  and  thanks 
for  all  your  contributions  to  our  class 
in  Boston.  •  Congratulations  to  Steve 
Johnson  and  wife  Cathleen 
O'Connell  '81  who  had  a  baby  girl 
Micheala  Cecile,  February  2.  Steve  is 
working  at  Time  Warner  as  a  tax 
manager  of  the  publishing  group.  • 
Mark  Young  and  Sheri  Meyers  were 
recently  married.  Mark  was  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  Cambridge 
NeuroScience,  a  biotechnology  com- 
pany, and  is  in  his  first  year  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  •  Karen 
Cossuto  Fraser  and  husband  Chris- 
topher are  living  in  Paris.  Karen  at- 
tended Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine  for  a  post-graduate  Pediat- 
ric P.A.  residency  and  is  doing  volun- 
teer work  in  a  newborn  intensive  care 


unit  at  Port  Royal  Hospital  in  Paris,  in 
addition  to  doing  some  great  travel- 
ing through  Europe.  •  Kevin  Willis 
has  been  promoted  to  import/export 
manager  at  G.E.  in  Lynn.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Wendy  Zollo  and  they  reside 
in  Melrose.  •  Janice  Kasparian 
Median  and  husband  Charlie  wel- 
comed their  second  daughter  Lauren 
Marie  who  joins  sister  Jacqueline. 
They  reside  in  Waltham.  •  Cherly 
Skane  and  David  Fenton  were  mar- 
ried in  October,  1990.  The  wedding 
party  included  classmate  Jack  DiRico 
and  other  BCers  Curds  Skane  '83, 
Betsy  Fenton  Hargreaves  '84,  and 
Michelle  Leslie  Skane  '85.  •  Suzi 
Tychanich  Culnane  and  husband 
Jack  recendy  moved  to  West  Norwalk, 
CT  with  daughter  Lylie  and  son  Jack, 
Jr.  •  Robert  Griffin  has  joined 
Cushman  &  Wakefield  of  Massachu- 
setts as  a  director.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston 
College  Fulton  business  group.  • 
William  Geary  has  joined  Hambro 
International  Equity  Partners,  an  eq- 
uity investment  management  firm  in 
Boston.  He  was  vice  president  for 
finance  and  administration  for 
MathSoft,  a  Hambro  portfolio  com- 
pany, which  he  guided  from  its  incep- 
tion through  its  first  profitable  years. 
•  Eric  Smith,  Jr.  has  been  named 
chief  operations  officer  of  Howe  Fur- 
niture Corp.,  Trumbull,  CT.  He 
earned  an  MBA  in  international  busi- 
ness from  the  International  Manage- 
ment Institute  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land and  joined  Howe  in  1984. 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

Brae  and  I  are  delighted  to  announce 
the  birth  of  our  second  daughter, 
Katheryn  Marie,  on  June  30.  Katheryn 
weighed  in  at  a  whopping  9  pounds, 
1 3  ounces  and  has  continued  to  grow 
like  a  weed!  I  had  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer with  my  girls.  Alii  is  now  four  and 
has  been  a  great  little  helper.  •  While 
I  was  in  New  York  visiting  my  par- 
ents, Patty  Dunne  Kenneally  hosted 
a  mini -reunion  for  my  B  C  roommates 
at  her  and  Gerry's  lovely  home  in 
North  Tarrytown  which  overlooks 
the  Hudson  Rive  and  the  Palisades. 
Patty  and  Gerry  have  one  daughter, 
Meghan,  who  is  four.  Also  there  were 
Ellen  Redmond  Farrell,  two  chil- 
dren, Emily,  3 ,  and  Ryan,  6  months; 
Mary  Ryan  Kusiak,  a  daughter 
Rachael,  3 ,  a  son,  Matthew  4,  and  is 
expecting  her  third  child;  Marina 


Moyer  Shawcross  and  her  two  boys, 
Bent  2  and  Tyler  6  monthspand  Sha- 
ron Casey  and  her  son  Thomas,  2 . 
Unfortunately  our  sixth,  Lisa  Caruso 
was  unable  to  get  away  from  her  job  as 
a  nurse  at  Beth-Israel  Hospital  in 
Boston.  You  may  have  spotted  a  pic- 
ture of  Lisa  in  a  recent  issue  ofU.S. 
News  and  World  Report  that  con- 
tained an  article  on  nursing.  Lisa  got 
married  in  September  and  lives  in  the 
Boston  area.  Except  for  Lisa  and  my- 
self who  work,  all  of  my  roomies  are 
enjoying  full-time  motherhood.  'Julie 
and  Bob  Shea  had  a  daughter  Molly 
Elizabeth  in  August.  Bob,  who  also 
went  to  high  school  with  Patty,  Ellen 
and  me,  is  a  lawyer  with  "Peabody  and 
Brown"  in  Boston.  •  Nancy  Wolf  is 
an  optometrist  with  LensCrafters  in 
Dedham  and  travelled  to  Costa  Rica 
last  spring  with  LensCrafters'  "Gift 
of  Sight"  program  in  which  used  eye- 
glasses are  collected  from  patrons  and 
distributed  to  residents  of  Third 
World  Nations.  •  David  Robinson 
married  Betsy  Naglin  last  fall.  David 
is  a  quality  assurance  analyst  with  Con- 
solidated  Group  Trust  in 
Framingham.  •  Karen  McGovern 
was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  microbiology 
and  molecular  genetics  at  Harvard 
University.  She  has  accepted  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship  at  Harvard  where 
she  will  work  in  cellular  and  develop- 
mental biology.  •  Tom  Gibbons  is  a 
manager  of  financial  analysis  for  Jo- 
seph E.  Seagram  &  Sons  in  NYC.  • 
Nick  Gilbert  received  his  law  degree 
from  Vermont  Law  School  in  May. 
He  is  a  licensed  home  administrator 
and  formed  a  healthcare  consulting 
practice  while  in  law  school.  •  Lisa 
LaPointe  married  Noel  Jaemson  in 
May  and  is  a  clinical  coordinator  at  a 
psychiatric  hospital.  •  Margaret 
Kelleher  is  a  director  of  finance  for 
Soloman  Brothers  Inc.  in  Boston.  • 
Kevin  O'Laughlin  is  an  associate 
partner  of  Anderson  Consulting's  lo- 
gistics strategy  practice  in  Needham. 
•  Fr.  Michael  Doyle  is  the  Parochial 
Vicar  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish  in 
Sudbury.  •  Mary  Beth  McDermott 
married  Michael  Schneider  in  June 
and  is  a  certified  school  psychologist 
for  Adams  County  Schools  in  MA.  • 
Ron  Cavallaro  married  Catherine 
Gallagher  in  June  and  is  an  attorney 
in  Warwick,  RI.  •  Thanks  to  Clower 
for  compiling  the  remaining  news.  • 
Bob  Cucell  was  married  to  Dale  Dash 
in  August  and  enjoyed  a  Hawaiian 
honeymoon.  •  Debbie  and  Greg 
Clower  hosted  a  brunch  after  the 
affair  at  their  nearby  home  in 
Wynnewood,  PA.  There  will  be  an- 
other addition  to  the  Clower  family  in 
March,  their  2 1  -month  old  daughter 
Megan  is  quite  excited.  •  Amy  and 
John  Graham  were  married  in  May 


and  will  be  bringing  a  future  B.C. 
Eagle  into  the  world  in  March.  They 
reside  in  NYC  but  are  preparing  for  a 
move  to  the  suburbs.  •  Also  in  atten- 
dance were  John  and  Daryl  Lucke  of 
Point  Pleasant,  NJ,  the  proud  parents 
of  two  sons  -  Michael  and  Christo- 
pher. •  Dr.  Ron  Recigno  married 
Dr.  Christine  Yarus  in  October.  • 
Jennifer  and  Jim  Gorga  brought  along 
their  ten-month  old  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. •  Sherrill  and  Brett  Kellam 
moved  to  a  new  house  in  Greenwich, 
CT  with  their  sixteen-month  old 
daughter  Ashley.  •  Nancy  and  Phil 
Murray  drove  down  from  their 
Ridgefield,  CT  home  to  join  in  the 
festivities.  •  Joe  Harkins  will  be  tie- 
ing  the  knot  next  winter  in  NYC  with 
Sue  Romanzi  (You'll  remember  Joe, 
of  course,  from  the  last  issue).  •  Sue 
and  Tim  Laughlin  were  unable  to 
attend  due  to  a  golf  vacation  in 
Pinehurst,  NC.  Tim  and  Sue  live  in 
Brookfield,  CT.  •  Lisa  and  Bill  Scala, 
also  unable  to  attend,  live  down  the 
road  from  the  Murrays  in  Ridgefield 
with  their  newborn  son  Brian.  • 
Thanks  for  writing! 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  RI  02828 

I  hope  that  everyone  enjoyed  the  sum- 
mer sun.  Here  is  what  your  friends 
have  been  up  to  over  the  past  few 
months.  •  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Jim  Kennedy  and  his  wife 
Margaret  on  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ter Maria  in  August  and  to  Pam  Wilke 
Cassidy  and  husband  Peter  who  wel- 
comed son  Conner  in  August  as  well. 
Both  the  Kennedys  and  Cassidys  are 
doing  well.  •  Nancy  Toscano  mar- 
ried Paul  Harrington  last  May  in 
Westfield.  Nancy  is  an  attorney  with 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dearborn,  MI. 
Nancy  and  Paul  reside  in  West 
Bloomfield,  MI.  •  Maura  McKone 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Rodgers  were  married 
in  Chatham.  She  received  a  master's 
from  UVA  and  is  employed  as  a  psy- 
chiatric clinical  nurse  specialist.  The 
couple  lives  in  Staunton,  VA.  •  Mary 
and  Richard  Wells  Frates  announced 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Marg- 
aret Mary,  last  January.  She  joins  her 
brother  Patrick  in  Florida.  •  Beth 
and  Andy  Molloy  Jennings  live  in 
Sausalito,  CA.  Andy  is  VP  of  sales  in  a 
company  in  San  Mateo,  C  A  and  Beth 
is  a  kindergarten  teacher.  •  Gary  and 
Ellen  Johnston  were  married  last 
year.  Ellen  received  an  MD  from  NYU 
School  of  Medicine.  Ellen  is  currendy 
a  faculty  member  in  a  family  practice 
residency  program  in  Harrisburg,  PA 


while  living  with  her  husband  Gary  in 
Hershey,  PA.  •  Chuck  McCulIagh 
wrote  that  he  is  attending  UConn  for 
an  MBA.  Chuck  and  his  wife  Martha 
live  at  Suffield  Academy  in  Suffield, 
CT,  where  his  wife  is  a  teacher.  • 
Christine  Calvert  married  Andrew 
Spaulding  last  summer  in  Newton. 
Christine  received  an  MA  from  Suf- 
folk Univ.  and  is  employed  by  Min- 
uteman  Funding  Corp.  in  Lexington. 
The  Spauldings  live  in  Woburn.  • 
Mary  Lou  Kelley  received  an  MBA 
from  the  Darden  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  last  May.  Mary 
Lou  received  the  faculty  award  for 
academic  excellence  at  graduation.  She 
is  employed  by  McKinsey  &  Com- 
pany in  Houston,  TX.  •  Carol  Fox 
married  Steven  Olson  last  summer. 
Carol  is  a  CPA  at  DeLoitte  &  Touche 
in  Parsippany,  NJ.  •  Jessica  Mansell 
and  Colin  Ambrose  were  married  in 
Norwalk,  CT.  Jessica  is  a  freelance 
disk  jockey  in  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. The  couple  resides  in 
Norwalk,  CT.  •  Congratulations  to 
Diane  and  MarkMcCarron  Bronzo 
on  the  birth  of  their  second  son  John. 
Hope  all  is  well.  •  Jean  Colpitis  wed 
Steven  Feinschreiber  last  May  at  BC. 
Jean  received  an  M.A.  from  BC  and  is 
employed  by  Coolidge  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  Jean  and  Steven  are  living  in 
Brighton.  •  Sharon  Meagher  re- 
ceived her  doctorate  degree  in  phi- 
losophy from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  •  John 
Horrigan  was  recendy  promoted  to 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
at  American  Real  Estate  Investment 
and  Development  Co.,  asubsidiaryof 
Horrigan  American,  Inc.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. •  Walter  Sullivan  of  Cam- 
bridge has  been  named  an  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  criminal  divi- 
sion of  Mass.  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger's  office.  •  Elizabeth 
Boyle  was  elected  marketing  officer 
at  Easdand  Bank  in  Woonsocket,  RI. 
Elizabeth  received  an  MBA  from  URI 
last  May  and  serves  as  VP  of  the  BC 
Club  of  Rhode  Island.  She  lives  in 
North  Providence,  RI.  •  Linda 
Blouin,  RN,  of  Newton,  has  been 
named  nurse  manager  of  the  Farr  8 
cardiothoracic  unit  at  N.E.  Deacon- 
ess Hospital.  Linda  was  an  Air  Force 
nurse  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
at  Luke  Air  Force  Base  in  Phoenix.  • 
Laura  Maturo  of  Natick  was  named 
VP,  human  resources,  at  Bread  & 
Circus  Wholefood  Supermarket.  • 
W.Joseph  Flanagan  recendy  joined 
the  law  firm  of  Morrison,  Mahoney  & 
Miller  last  spring.  He  will  practice  in 
the  general  liability  area  while  resid- 
ing in  West  Roxbury.  •  Jack  Griffin 
has  been  promoted  to  VP  of  opera- 
tions for  McCalls  Magazine.  Jack  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  Yale. 
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He  lives  with  his  wife  Kathleen  and 
their  son  John  Howard  in  Darien, 
CT.  •  The  Class  of  1982  extends  its 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  family  of 
Stephen  Nidoh,  who  died  lastjuly  in 
Malihti,  CA.  He  graduated  from 
Pepperdine  Law  School  and  was  most 
rccendy  employed  at  Haight,  Brown 
&  Bonesteel  in  Santa  Monica.  •  Please 
keep  die  letters  coming.  It  is  great 
hearing  from  all  of  you! 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 
160  Washington  St. 
Newton,  MA  02 1 58 
(6 17)  969-2662 

Please  note  my  new  address.  •  New 
officers  for  the  Class  of '83  are:  Kevin 
McEvoy,  chairperson;  Maura 
Kenney,  vice-chairperson;  Peter 
Rockett,  treasurer;  Ann  Grady,  sec- 
retary; and  Laura  Felton  Brooks, 
development  liaison.  •  Here's  the  rest 
of  the  news.  Michael  Christian's  book 
The  Art  of  Kissing  was  just  published 
by  St.  Martin's  Press  under  his  pen 
name  William  Cane.  Congratulations, 
Mike!  •  Barbara  Napolitano  Bellis 
and  Steve  had  a  second  son  in  June. 
Barbara  and  Steve  are  attorneys  in 
New  Haven.  •  Cathy  Chermol  left 
her  show  in  California  to  become 
producer  for  the  Sally  Jessy  Raphael 
television  show  in  New  York  City.  • 
Jeri  Nicosia  Tarini  is  a  training  spe- 
cialist at  Hewlett  Packard  in  Andover. 
•  Kathleen  Crowley  is  associated 
with  Blinkoff,  Viksjo,  Robinson  & 
Saeli,  a  Buffalo  law  firm.  •  Kathleen 
McDermott  is  a  technical  specialist 
for  Travelers  Insurance  Company  in 
Quincy.  •  Michael  Webster  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  hydrogeologic 
services  at  Ransom  Environmental 
Consultants,  Inc.  •  For  information 
about  the  EdwardJ.  Huber  Memorial 
Community  Award,  contact  Barbara 
Redly  at  329-8420.  Edward  Huber 
was  in  his  second  year  of  Villanova 
Law  School  when  he  died  in  an  auto 
accident  in  September,  1984.  •  David 
Christianson,  Jr.  was  promoted  to 
VP  in  charge  of  Safety  Fund  National 
Bank's  computer  and  bookkeeping 
operations.  •  Patricia  J.  G.  Smith 
was  named  director  of  internal  audit 
atThe  Mitre  Corporation  in  Bedford. 
Patricia  is  married  to  Frank  Smith  III, 
a  Boston  attorney,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. •  Diane  Ackroyd  is  director  of 
adult-adolescent  day  treatment  at 
Westwood  Lodge  Hospital.  •  Mark 
Mastromarino,  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  history  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  was  awarded  a  fellowship 
in  historical  editing  and  will  be  work- 
ing at  The  Papers  of  Andrew  Jackson 
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at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  • 
Michael  Pacheco  teaches  English  as 
a  second  language  in  Boston  and  plans 
to  marry  Dianne  Perkins.  •  Recent 
weddings  include:  Jonathan  Trenn 
and  Kendall  Dunn.  Jonathan  is  a  de- 
fense contractors'  representative  with 
Bonner  &  Associates,  lobbyists  in 
Washington.  •  Mary  Florence  and 
Philip  Morin,  Jr.  Mary  works  for 
Pilgrim  Health  Care,  Norwell,  and 
Philip  works  for  New  England  Busi- 
ness Services,  Groton.  •  Lisa  Mello 
and  Lawrence  Laing.  Lisa  is  an  asso- 
ciate director  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Boston.  • 
Timothy  Haskins  and  Laurie-Anne 
Tetreault.  Timothy  teaches  English 
at  Groveton  High  School.  •  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Alison  Dunbar  '87. 
Thomas  is  an  announcer  and  produc- 
tion director  for  WMVY-FM, 
Martha's  Vineyard.*  Paul  Hines  and 
Eileen  Melvin.  Paul  is  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Executive  Sports  Pro- 
ductions. •  Sharon  Smallshaw  and 
Wade  Appeleman.  Sharon  is  director 
of  education  for  New  England  Pedi- 
atric Care  in  Billerica. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski 
29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 
W.Springfield,  MA  01089 
(413)737-2166 

Kathleen  Greenler,  president  of 
Greenler  Communications,  a  video 
and  instructional  film  company  re- 
cently received  an  award  of  recogni- 
tion from  the  American  Medical 
Writer's  Association.  •  Kyle  Helwig 
graduated  from-  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  is  now  a  resident  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  Medical  Center 
in  Philadelphia.  •  Thomas  Stanton 
completed  studies  at  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary and  was  ordained  June  22.  • 
Suzanne  Pieklik  is  pursuing  her 
master's  in  nursing  at  Perm.  •  Dan 
Donoghue  was  promoted  to  group 
VP  at  Duff  &  Phelps,  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

•  Loretta  Stec  received  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  research  grant  for  her  work  in 
women's  studies.  •  Recent  graduates 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
are:  John  Gavin,  Pat  Curran,  Todd 
Veale,  Jack  Garrahan,  Tim  O'Neil. 

•  Maureen  Ryan,  a  student  at  Co- 
lumbia's graduate  film  is  producing  a 
documentary  called  Coming  to  a 
Moviehoitse  Near  You ,  which  examines 
the  demise  of  local  movie  theaters. 
Maureen  worked  as  a  freelance  elec- 
trician for  commercial  and  feature 
films  including,  The  Witches  ofEastwkk. 

•  Nina  Murphy  is  working  with 
Maureen  on  the  documentary  as  asso- 


ciate producer.  Nina  currently  works 
in  public  relations  and  is  on  the  BC 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors.  •  Chuck 
Consentino  is  a  registered  invest- 
ment advisor  and  opened  his  own 
business  called  the  Nestegg  in 
Needham.  •  Eileen  Abbott  and  hus- 
band, Attorney  Bob  Jacobs  recently 
married  and  moved  to  Richmond 
where  Bob  practices  law  and  Eileen  is 
a  television  news  correspondent  for 
WRIC-TV.  •  Giselle  Perez  married 
Christopher  Hollowayinjune.  Giselle 
is  pursuing  her  MBA  at  Long  Island 
Univ.  BCers  at  the  wedding  included 
Maureen  Cullum,  Dave  and  Lori 
Iadarola  Paquuette,  and  Jane  and 
Joan  Cummings.  •  KurtNeidhardt 
married  Jeanette  Carrero  on  July  20. 
BCers  in  the  wedding  party  were 
Michael  Vitale,  and  Richard  Ursini. 
Also  present  were:  Todd  Veale,  An- 
drea Rocanelli,  Michael  Grant, 
Tony  Torre,  Stephen  McDonald, 
Brian  Kiley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Drew.  Kurt  and  Jeanette  reside  in 
in  Yonkers,  NY.  •  Jamie  Washburn 
Owen  and  husband  Joe,  an  officer  in 
the  US  Navy  are  currently  stationed 
in  Rutland,  VT.  Jamie  is  a  marketing 
administrator  for  the  American  Ben- 
efit Corporation  and  is  having  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  HRMagazine.]amie 
will  pursue  her  MBA  next  year.  • 
Susan  Govoni  married  Ronald 
Sequeira  lastjuly  21.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  Judy  Hughes  Hunter 
'83  and  husband  Bill,  and  Gerry  Lake. 
After  honeymooningin  New  England 
the  couple  will  live  in  Ankara,  Turkey 
where  Susan's  husband  is  a  Tech 
Sargeant  in  the  Air  Force.  •  Susan 
Arnold  wed  Michael  Quick  last  May 
4  in  Darien,  CT.  After  a  honeymoon 
in  Bermuda,  the  couple  resides  in 
Fairfield.  Susan  is  a  public  relations 
and  promotions  planner  at  Walden 
Book  Company,  Inc.  and  Mike  is  a 
television  sportscaster  with  Madison 
Square  Garden  network.  •  JTP  and 
Debbie  Hansen  welcomed  their  sec- 
ond son,  Christopherjames  bom  April 
7.  First  born,  Paul  is  now  2  1/2.  JP  is 
region  manager  for  for  Drackett.  They 
reside  in  Franklin.  Please  write! 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
17  Snow  Hill  St.,  #2 
Boston,  MA  02 1  1 3 

Hi,  I  hope  everyone  is  enjoyingthem- 
selves.  Please  note  my  new  address. 
Our  class  remains  busy.  •  Elisa 
Volpati  is  currently  in  her  last  year  of 
graduate  study  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, working  on  her  master's  in  archi- 
tecture. Elisa  recendy  won  a  scholar- 
ship design  grant  from  the  American 


Institute  of  Architects.  •  Michelle 
Kaplan  received  her  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  and  is  working  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  staff  attorney  for  Pro  Bono 
Advocates,  a  not-for-profit  firm.* 
Michael  O'Neill  is  working  as  an 
AVP  at  Eastland  Bank  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. •  Karen  Aniello  and  Dot  Beke 
are  registered  nurses  working  at 
Children's  Hospital.*  Joanne  Roselli 
and  Gina  Scussell  are  registered 
nurses  working  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital.  •  Arthur  Lamia 
graduated  from  NYU  Dental  School 
in  1989  and  then  completed  addi- 
tional post-graduate  training  in  sev- 
eral disciplines  of  general  dentistry. 
Art  recently  opened  his  own  general 
dentistry  office  in  Greenport  NY.  • 
Carol  Ann  Blood  Walker  has  re- 
turned to  active  duty  nursing  in  the 
Navy  and  is  now  at  the  Pensicola 
Naval  Hospital.  •  Andrea  and  Peter 
Capella  recently  moved  to  Norwich, 
NY.  Peter  is  currendy  working  at 
Norwich  Eaton  Pharmaceuticals  as 
an  analytical  chemist..  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  June  from  the  University 
of  Kansas.  Andrea  is  working  as  a 
special  education  teacher  at  BOCES. 
•  Laurie  Zamparelli  is  living  on  Bea- 
con Hill  and  working  for  Lawyers 
Weekly  Publications  in  the  advertising 
department  as  an  account  executive. 
Also,  as  a  volunteer,  Laurie  is  in- 
volved in  counseling  functional  home- 
less women  through  a  series  of  inter- 
active seminars.  •  Sue  Gardner  Ing 
is  living  in  Middletown,  RI,  with  her 
husband  Harry  and  pet  cats,  Moe  and 
Curly.  Sue  and  Harry  must  be  Three 
Stooges  fans!  •  Vin  Sylvia,  John 
Cogan,  Steve  Orzell  and  Bernie 
Cocchia  got  together  for  a  10th  re- 
union of  their  first  BC  meeting  at  the 
Rutgers  vs.  BC  game  on  August  31. 
Although  the  game  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, the  10th  reunion  was  a  blast! 
John  Cogan  and  his  wife  Liz  '80  are 
the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  boy,  Dillon 
Patrick,  born  in  late  June.  They  live  in 
Holliston.  •  Brian  Stansky  is  an  in- 
vestment analyst  at  T.  Rowe  Price, 
Baltimore.  On  May  20,  Brian  was 
interviewed  by  the  Wall  Sti'eet  Trati- 
saipt  on  the  topic  of  "waste  manage- 
ment". Brian  received  his  masters 
degree  in  business  at  MIT's  Sloan 
School.  •  Lori  Ostiguy  recentlymar- 
ried  Brad  Wasserman.  Lori  and  Brad 
honeymooned  in  Aruba  and  are  now 
livingin  Pawrucket,  RI.  •  Kevin  Beam 
married  Kathleen  Daley  '86  last 
spring.  They  now  live  in  Dedham. 
Paul  Battaglia  was  the  best  man  and 
Brendan  Nolan,  Richard  Gauntlet, 
Tim  Rea  and  Harry  Ogrinc  were 
ushers.  Kevin  is  VP  of  marketing  and 
sales  for  Reliability  Ratings.  • 
Theresa  Kirchner  married  Philip 
Miller  Jr.  earlier  this  year.  Teri  and 


Philip  took  a  wedding  trip  to  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  Hawaii  and  are 
now  living  in  Belmont.  Teri  is  work- 
ing as  a  compensation  specialist  at 
McLean  Hospital.  •  Alina  Redziniak 
married  Jim  Bilodeau,  Jr.  '86  in  an 
August  wedding  in  Avon-by-  the-Sea, 
NJ.  Attending  were  Fran  Leonard, 
Mary  Tramontozzi  Donnelly  , 
Kristin  Griffin,  Ken  Roos  and 
Wendy  Fai.  •  Gina  Scissell  and  Rob 
Mungovan  were  married  in  May, 
1990.  Karen  Aniello  was  an  atten- 
dant, and  groomsmen  were  Ed  Reiter 
and  Michael  Yost.  Classmates  at- 
tendingthe  weddingincluded  Joanne 
Roselli,  Peter  Bachiochio  and  Chris 
Kovin.  •  Mary  Roddy  married  John 
McGuire  in  September,  1990.  Mary 
■  and  John  are  living  in  Sharks  River, 
NJ,  and  Mary  is  working  for  Merrill 
Lynch  while  working  on  her  master's 
degree.  •  Maura  Healey  was  married 
on  July  7  to  Patrick  Rogers.  Maura  is 
working  as  a  teacher  at  Stone  Ridge 
Country  Day  School  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Bethesda,  MD,  and  living  in 
Chevy  Chase,  MD.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Wendy  Fai  and  Ken  Roos 
on  their  recent  engagement.  They  are 
planning  a  December  wedding  at  the 
BC  Newton  Chapel.  •  And  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  our  classmates  keeps 
growing.  •  Congratulations  to  Bob 
and  Susan  Marren  on  the  arrival  of 
Megan  Elizabeth  in  June.  Megan 
joined  brotherTom.  "Bill  and  Nicole 
Marcinkiewicz's  first  son,  Kyle  Jo- 
seph was  born  on  June  2  5  and  they  are 
living  in  Natick.  •  Michael  and 
Donna  Malone  Pleus  and  their 
daughter  Jennifer  Anne,  3,werejoined 
by  Michael  Ryan  on  April  28.  Michael 
is  presendy  working  as  the  govern- 
ment regulatory  affairs  supervisor  for 
Penetone  Corp.,  a  specialty  chemical 
company  in  Tenafly,  NJ.  Donna  is 
presendy  an  administrative  supervi- 
sor at  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Saddle  Brook,  NJ.  •  Mary 
Tramontozzi  Donnelly  recendy  had 
a  baby  boy,  Matthew.  •  Alex  and 
Anna  Faustini  Tumeniuk  had  a  sec- 
ond daughter,  Tatiana  Bianca,  on  April 
14.  •  Bettina  Bassi  Beal  had  a  second 
child,  Kailee  Lynn.  •  Rachael  and 
John  Kurtyka  had  Michael,  their  first 
child,  on  June  28.  •  Sincere  condo- 
lences to  the  family  and  friends  of 
Gregory  Quinan  who  passed  away 
on  August  25  as  a  result  of  a  car 
accident  in  Zimbabwe.  Greg  was  an 
artist  and  a  teacher  and  was  most 
recendy  named  special  events  coordi- 
nator for  the  Child-to-Child  Foun- 
dation of  Botswana,  a  national  pre- 
school health  and  education  program. 
•  Best  wishes  to  all  and  keep  those 
letters  coming  my  way. 
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Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
36  Olde  Lantern  Rd. 
Bedford,  NH  03102 

Greetings  from  the  North  Country!  • 
I  have  a  wonderful  story  about  two  o 
classmates.PeterHeelan was  shipped 
to  Saudi  Arabia  on  September  1 , 1 990, 
leaving  behind  his  wife,  Mary  Pat 
Dunn  Heelan  and  son  Christopher. 
On  March  1 ,  Peter  was  promoted  to 
Captain  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
At  the  time  the  war  ended,  Pete  was  in 
a  bunker  where  he  had  been  up  against 
the  Iraqi  Republican  Guard.  Mean- 
while, Mary  Pat  was  in  her  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  back  home.  The 
Army  sent  Pete  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  birth  of  his  second  child. 
Pete  decided  to  surprise  Mary  Pat  and 
was  able  to  get  back  to  the  States  just 
three  hours  after  Joseph  was  born  in 
Leominster.  Still  in  Army  garb,  Pete 
arrived  in  Mary  Pat's  room  where  she 
was  sleeping.  When  she  heard  his 
voice,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
thought  she  must  be  dreaming.  The 
Heelans  granted  an  in-hospital  inter- 
view for  ABC  in  Boston.  We  are  all 
happy  to  hear  that  Pete  is  home  safely 
and  Mary  Pat  and  family  are  doing 
well!  •  Also  good  news  is  the  August 
birth  of  Ailish  Hanley  to  Sue  Evans 
Hanley  and  husband  Ken.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Robert  McLafferty, 
M.D.,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  College  of 
Medicine  in  1990  and  is  currendy  a 
surgical  resident  in  Oregon.  Rob  was 
married  to  Erica  Nelson,  M.D.,  in 
July.  •Jimmy  Thomas,M.D.,  gradu- 
ated the  Medical  College  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  May  and  is  a  resident  at  the  St. 
Vincent  Medical  Center,  Toledo, 
OH.  •  Caroline  Long  and  Brian 
McKinnon  are  married  and  living  in 
Pensecola,  FL,  where  Brian  will  be 
completing  his  medical  training  as  a 
Navy  flight  surgeon  and  Caroline  is  a 
psychiatric  nurse.  •  Michelle  Murphy 
Gaffhey  received  her  master's  in  spe- 
cial education  from  Dowling  College 
this  past  February  and  is  a  teacher  in 
Long  Island.  •  Michelle  Pulsifer 
married  Larry  Kraujalis  in  July.  They 
recendy  bought  a  home  in  Sarasota, 
FL.  Andrea  Gagne  was  a  bridesmaid 
in  the  wedding.  •  Bill  Christ  and  Pat 
McCarthy  were  married  this  sum- 
mer. Bill  graduated  from  NYU  Law 
School  last  year  and  is  currently 
clerking  for  a  U.S.  District  Judge  in 
Rochester,  NY.  •Jamie  Sullivan  is  in 
his  third  year  of  law  school  in  Con- 
necticut and  will  be  clerking  for  a 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  Justice 
upon  his  graduation.  •  Mark  Wilson 
was  married  last  year  and  had  quite  a 


BC  crew  in  his  wedding  party  includ- 
ing Peter  Thomas,  Dave 
Beltramini,  Steve  Rosa,  and  Joe 
Cistuli.  Dave  attends  USC,  where 
he's  getting  his  master's  in  business; 
Steve  is  in  marketing  and  advertising 
consulting;  and  Joe  is  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City.  Mark  works  in  human  re- 
sources for  Price  Waterhouse  in  Bos- 
ton and  is  a  third-year  law  student  at 
Suffolk  University.  •  Kathy  Daley 
was  married  in  July  to  Kevin  Beam. 
They  plan  to  live  in  Dedham.  Kathy 
will  commute  to  Cranston,  RI,  where 
she  is  a  literacy  teacher.  Wedding 
attendants  included  Ann  Madden  and 
Karen  McGrath.  •  Kirsten  Burke 
married  Patrick  Herlihy.  Kirsten  re- 
ceived her  master's  in  reading  in  1 990 
and  teaches  handicapped  students  in 
Newjersey.  •  CeceGlavin  and  Henry 
Lane  were  married  this  spring  in 
Needham.  Cece  is  a  district  sales  man- 
ager for  Nesde.  They  will  be  living  in 
Connecticut.  •  Bob  Leighton  mar- 
ried Margaret  Downing  this  summer. 
Bob  is  VP  of  Norcross  and  Leighton 
Insurance  Agency.  They  plan  to  live 
in  Lowell.  •  Carolyn  Smith  and  David 
Nelson  were  married  in  July.  Carolyn 
has  her  MBA  from  the  Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical  University  and  is  em- 
ployed at  McDonnell  Douglas  Mis- 
siles and  Space  Systems  in  California. 
•  I  received  a  lovely  letter  from  Cindy 
Knudsen  Eichenholz  who  is  living 
in  Texas  with  her  new  baby  Billy  and 
husband  Phil.  •  Keep  your  eyes  open 
for  upcoming  functions  for  the  Class 
of '86!  Write  soon! 
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Reunion 


MAY    15-18   •  1  992  I 


Agnes  Gitlin 
HOOAshbridgeRd. 
BrynMawr,  PA  19010 
(215)525-3673 

Hello  again!!  Before  we  start  with  all 
the  news  I  want  to  remind  you  to  book 
your  plans  for  our  5  th  year  reunion 
May  15-18.  Hope  to  see  you  all  there. 
•Julie  Doherty  married  Jasonjones. 
They  reside  in  Kingston,  NJ.  •  Ana 
Maria  Caballero  and  Kevin  Maguire 
'85,  announce  the  birth  of  Philip 
Michael.  Ana  is  taking  the  year  off 
from  teaching  third  grade  in 
Brookline.  •  Maureen  Glennon  is  in 
her  second  year  at  UVM  and  is  en- 
gaged to  Alan  Phipps.  •  Elizabeth 
Reilly  married  PatrickMcCain.  They 
reside  in  Greensboro,  NC  where 
Elizabeth  works  for  Wachovia  Bank 
of  NC.  •  Ron  Gendron  finished  his 
judicial  clerkship  with  the  RI  Supreme 
Court  and  has  accepted  a  position  as  a 
special  Asst.  Attorney  General  in  RI. 
•  Jacqueline  Kelleher  Boyle  gradu- 
ated from  Whittemore  School  of  Busi- 


ness and  Economics  at  UNH.  •  Holly 
Jean  Havens  married  Dennis  Blake. 

•  Daniel  Scott  married  '89  grad 
Michele  Algiere.  •  Dan  Dawson  is  a 
chiropractor  in  Rochester.  •  Joyce 
Colleen  Aylward  married  Tom 
Ingalls.  They  reside  in  Boston  where 
Joyce  works  for  The  Coach  Store.  • 
Carol  Wegman  married  Allan  Stone. 
They  live  in  Pine  Brook.  •  Congrats 
to  Cindy  Pierce  on  her  wedding  to 
Michael  Marett.  •  Giles  Mosher 
married  Amherst  grad  Susan  Connell. 
The  couple  resides  in  Waltham.  He  is 
anetworkmanagerfor  Bingham,  Dana 
&  Gould,  a  Boston  law  firm.  •  Joe 
Bogdan  married  BC  grad,  Lorieta 
Hernandez.  They  both  attend 
Georgetown  Med.  and  reside  in  Ar- 
lington, VA.  "John  Reynolds  gradu- 
ated from  UVM  Med  and  will  com- 
plete a  residency  at  Maine  Med  Cen- 
ter in  Portland.  •  Luis  Carrero  gradu- 
ated from  BU  Med  and  is  doing  his 
residency  at  the  UMass  Hospital  in 
Worcester.  •  Heather  McCauley  has 
been  promoted  to  a  regional  sales 
management  position  in  the  south/ 
southwest  territory  for  Ziff  Davis 
Publishing  based  out  of  Dallas.  •  Ri- 
chard "Butch"  Tierney  was  pro- 
moted to  asst.  VP  at  Securities  Data. 
He  is  living  in  Morristown,  NJ-  * 
Scott  Gibson  is  living  in  Rochester 
with  his  new  wife,  Melinda  Brown. 
Scott  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  fi- 
nance at  Rochester.  •  Mike  Arena 
transferred  to  Southern  California 
with  The  Gilltte  Company  in  April,  is 
living  in  Agoura  Hills  and  loving  the 
California  life.  •  John  Conry  com- 
mitted an  adulterous  BC  blunder  by 
marrying  a  nice  Holy  Cross  grad, 
Donna  Dimattia.  They  are  living  in 
Cleveland  and  cheering  for  the 
Browns.  •  Al  Berardi,  Pete  Chabot, 
Paul  Roselli  and  Gerard  Butler  are 
living  together  in  Newton  Corner 
waiting  for  The  Sox  to  win  it  all.  • 
Chris  O'Reilly  is  still  responding  to 
many  nicknames  while  getting  his 
MBA  at  BC.  •  Law  is  the  word  when 
it  comes  to  Ray  "Musty" 
Mastroianni.  •  Pete  Carbone  is  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps  and  studying  at 
Suffolk  Law.  •  John  Billera  has  been 
seen  since  The  Mets  have  plunged  to 
the  bottom  half  of  the  NL  East-  How 
about  those  Phillies  working  their  way 
to  the  Mets  spot??  •  Melissa  andjere 
Doyle  had  a  baby  boy  named  Patrick. 

•  Irene  Melville  Francesconi  is  a 
development  officer  for  BU.  She  is 
living  with  her  husband  Mark  in 
Melrose.  •  Robin  Demers  is  work- 
ing at  Harper  San  Francisco  Publish- 
ing and  is  planning  to  marry  next 
summer.  •  Speaking  of  San  Fran,  Sara 
McGovern  has  moved  west  and  was 
last  seen  on  roller  blades  racing  a 
cable  car.  If  you  are  out  there  look  her 
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up.  •  Patrick  Zimmerman,  the  owls 
miss  you.  •  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
letters  heading  my  way!  See  you  soon. 
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Kara  Connell 

240  Broadway  Street  #1 

Somerville,  MA  02 145 

(617|628-5179 

Hello  again!  Hope  everyone  had  fun 
at  Homecoming  and  at  the  Rat  re- 
union! Our  classmates  have  certainly 
been  keeping  busy.  •  Lynn  Hartery 
is  a  nurse  at  Eastern  Maine  Medical 
Center.  •  Jeremy  Fowler  has  moved 
to  Paris,  France  to  continue  his  career 
as  a  curator  of  contemporary  art.  • 
Closer  to  home,  Karl  Panzer  is  living 
in  Lynn  and  working  as  a  trade  spe- 
cialist for  State  Street  Bank.  •  Mel- 
issa White  has  been  quite  busy  work- 
ing as  a  greeting  card  sales  represen- 
tative and  running  a  local  theater  com- 
pany, where  she  recendy  directed  Jtatr 
Christ  Superstar.  •  Kathy  Walsh  and 
Theresa  McNeill  are  nurses  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Ellen  Kent  is  also  a  nurse  on  a 
cardiac  floor  at  Beth  Israel  in 
Brookline.  •  Having  completed  two 
years  in  the  Peace  Corps,  Renee 
Atterman  is  staying  in  Costa  Rica  to 
teach  in  an  American  private  school.  • 
John  Marenko  is  attending 
Georgetown  Med.  •  Residing  in  East 
Greenwich,  RI,  Kristen  LaPrise  is 
an  assistant  treasurer  in  the  Old  Stone 
Bank's  commercial  banking  group.  • 
Several  classmates  are  back  in  school. 
Fran  Barrett  is  currendy  working 
toward  her  MS  in  Nursing  at  BC.  • 
Matt  Turn  is  studying  for  a  master's 
at  Texas.  •  Marc  Chandler  attends 
Syracuse  Law.  •  In  New  York,  Steve 
Ksenak  is  at  Fordham  Law  School 
while  Rich  Sansone  is  getting  closer 
to  his  MS  in  Accounting  at  St.  John's. 

•  Stephen  Tilton  is  finishing  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 

•  Anne  Boyd  has  been  buried  in 
books  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  at 
Case  Western  Medical  School  in 
Cleveland.  •  Chris  Manfredi  is  also 
in  medical  school  at  the  Maine  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  •  Kim 
Fontaine  is  working  toward  her 
M.Ed,  at  Perm  State.  •  There  are  a 
ton  of  weddings  to  update  you  on 
starting  with  the  marriage  of  Kerry 
Sullivan  to  Brian  Hughes.  They  re- 
side in  Waltham  and  Kerry  works  as  a 
nurse  at  the  Lahey  Clinic  in 
Burlington.  •  Also  a  nurse  at  the  Lahey 
Clinic,  Rhonda  Kouroubacalis  tied 
the  knot  with  Joseph  Glowik  in  Nov. 
'89.  They  have  a  beautiful  baby  girl, 
Shayna  Marie.  •  In  August,  Kristen 
Humber  exchanged  vows  with  Joe 
Simone.  Three  of  her  former  Hill- 
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sides  roommates,  Kelly  Murphy,  Lisa 
Noonan,  and  Emily  Humphrey, 

were  bridesmaids.  Lisa,  Emily,  and 
Kristen  will  be  attendants  when  Kelly 
marries  Fred  Pahl  this  month.  Lisa  is 
working  toward  her  Masters  in  Public 
Administration  at  Northeastern,  while 
both  Kelly  and  Kristen  have  earned 
M.Ed,  degrees.  •  Karen  Bronchetti 
married  Alejandro  Padilla,  Jr.  in  Feb. 
'91  and  they  now  live  in  Stamford, 
CT.  •  Marijane  Sexton  and  Peter 
Murphy  '89  tied  the  knot  in  June.  MJ 
is  an  ICU  nurse  at  New  England 
Medical  Center.  •  Ann  Pink  ex- 
changed vows  this  summer  with  David 
Lautz  of  Belleville,  IL.  Ann  is  a  surgi- 
cal nurse  at  Boston  Children's  Hospi- 
tal. 'Joanne  McDonald  and  Philip 
Bevilacqua  were  married  in  May  of 
'9 1  in  Rochester,  NY.  Joanne  received 
her  MS  in  Chemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  •  Scott  Farley 
and  Rachel  Wilburn  tied  the  knot  in 
August.  Scott  is  working  as  an  assis- 
tant L'.S.  attorney  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington  as  part 
of  a  law  graduate  honors  program.  • 
Tina  Lynch  and  Dan  McKiernan 
will  be  wed  in  December.  •  In  June 
'91  Stephanie  Callas  married  James 
Skedio,  with  Colleen  Burkley  and 
Aileen  Cholewinaki  standing  as 
bridesmaids.  Stephanie  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  for  Financial  Aid  at 
Hellenic  College.  •  Sarah  Lowe  was 
married  to  John  Roughneer  in  War- 
ren, RI  this  past  September.  •  Other 
weddings  include  Carolyn  Voute  and 
Kevin  Murphy,  Colleen  Harrington 
and  Scott  Ferguson,  and  Irene 
McGillicuddy  and  Paul  Connelly.  • 
There  are  a  number  of  engagements 
to  announce,  including  that  of  Andy 
Colgan  and  Jeanna  Vendola.  Andy 
has  been  accepted  to  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  •  Steve 
DaSilva  also  took  the  plunge  not  so 
long  ago.  He  and  Rachel  Waning 
have  plans  for  a  September  '92  wed- 
ding. Steve  and  the  Spouter  Inn  crew 
are  interested  in  hearing  from  a  couple 
old  friends  -  namely  Mike  Gross  and 
Scott  Safriet.  •  Julie  Bass  and  Ted 
Drummond  '86  plan  to  wed  in  Oct. 
'92  at  St.  Ignatius.  Julie  is  working  at 
Houghton  Mifflin  Publishing  in  Bos- 
ton and  presendy  lives  with  former 
roommate  Beth  Kalinski  who  is  fin- 
ishing up  at  Suffolk  University  Law 
School.  •  Outside  of  the  weddings 
and  engagements,  David  Santoriello 
is  working  as  an  account  executive  for 
MCS,  a  health  care  public  relations 
agency  in  Summit,  NJ.  •  Also  still  in 
the  area,  Patricia  Carroll  is  a  senior 
associate  in  the  audit  practice  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand. 
•  Another  senior  associate  at  Coopers 
and  Lybrand  is  David  Brundage,  who 
is  working  at  information  technology 


audit  services.  »Jen  Young  is  manag- 
ing a  maternity  shop  in  Copley  Plaza, 
while  Michelle  Blaney  lives  in 
Maiden  and  works  at  State  Street  Bank. 
•  Carrie  McKee  is  working  for  Food 
for  Peace,  a  government  organization 
helping  third  world  countries.  •  Wil- 
lie Beck  is  living  in  Woburn,  MA  and 
is  working  for  Ford  Motor  Credit.  • 
John  Scoop  Morrier  is  the  assistant 
director  of  the  BC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and,  with  all  his  spare  time,  is 
working  toward  hisMBAatBC  nights. 
He  is  engaged  to  Lori  Kearsley  '9 1 .  • 
Michael  Moike  Thompson  is  cur- 
rently working  for  the  Travelers  as  a 
Claims  Representative  and  living  in 
West  Chester,  PA.  •  Thanks  for  the 
letters!  Keep  them  coming! 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-1328 

Here  is  some  recent  news  from  '89 
alums.  •  Lisa  Crowley  and  Dale 
Dutile  were  recendy  engaged  and  are 
planningajune  6  wedding.  Congrats! 

•  Recently  ran  into  Kelly  Coclcwell. 
She  married  Paul  last  spring.  The 
couple  is  living  in  Greenwich,  CT.  • 
Laura  Subilia  is  engaged  to  Paul  Bell 
'88.  Laura  is  working  at  Mass.  Finan- 
cial Services  as  a  Procedures  writing 
editor.  •  Caitlyn  Welsh  recently  re- 
ceived her  masters  in  international 
relations  from  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  &  Diplomacy  at  Tufts.  She  is 
moving  to  Tokyo  to  work  for  an  elec- 
tronics company.  •  Andrea  Cronin 
is  finishing  her  last  year  at  John 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  in  Washington,  DC. 

•  Jane  Edmonds  was  married  in  Au- 
gust to  Scott  Gertz.  They  will  be 
moving  to  San  Jose,  CA.  •  Mike 
Farber  has  moved  to  Philadelphia 
and  has  finished  his  first  year  of  law 
school  at  UPenn.  •  Chris  Reil  re- 
cendy received  his  MBA  from  UNH 
and  is  currendy  working  at  AEL  De- 
fense Corp.  •  George  Grant  works 
at  Ambrose,  Grant  &  Long  Insurance 
Agency.  George  has  recendy  been 
promoted  to  Senior  VP  in  charge  of 
life  and.disability  insurance  planning. 

•  Jamie  Moore  is  studying  French 
Lit.  at  Columbia  Univ.  However, 
Jamie  spent  a  year  in  France  teaching 
high  school  students  in  a  suburb  of 
Paris.  •  Andrea  Munster  is  a  project 
manager  with  the  Minnesota  Super 
BowlTalkForce.  She  is  doing  PR  and 
volunteer  coordination  for  the  '92 
game.  *GregYochwasrecendypro- 
moted  to  assistant  treasurer  at  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company  on 


Wall  Street.  •  Suzanne  Smith  has 
moved  to  Cody,  Wyoming,  where 
she  is  a  recreational  coordinator  for 
an  environmental  program.  •  Michele 
Algiere  married  Daniel  Blair  last  sum- 
mer. •  Lauren  Carroll  married  Neil 
Lazzaro.  The  couple  is  residing  in 
Norfolk.  •  Michele  Stopka  married 
Mark  DiStasio  last  spring  in  New 
Haven.  The  couple  is  living  in 
Branford,  CT.  •  That's  all  for  now. 
Have  a  good  fall  season. 
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Kara  Corso 
10  Millstone  Dr. 
Avon,  CT  06001 
(203)  673-9764 

More  weddingbells  for  '90s!  Michele 
Garabedian  was  married  this  past 
spring  in  Salem.  Michele  is  a  market- 
ing director  for  Eschenbach  Optik; 
she  and  husband  Andrew  live  in 
Milford,  CT.  •  Jeffrey  Robles  mar- 
ried fiance  Deborah  March  23  in 
Barrington,  RI.  Jeffrey  is  a  financial 
consultant  with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Bos- 
ton. The  couple  resides  in  Weymouth. 

•  Maura  Dobbins  works  for  Johnson 
O'Hare  as  a  retail  specialist.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Denise  Cacchio  and 
Jim  "Bobo"  Santoro  who  were  mar- 
ried this  past  spring.  Denise  is  nurse  at 
Mass.  General  Hospital.  The  couple 
lives  in  Billerica.  •  Laura  Maguire 
and  Joseph  H  anion  also  had  a  spring 
wedding  and  are  living  in  Boston. 
Laura  teaches  at  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the 
Sea  School  in  East  Boston,  while  Joe 
has  just  begun  his  second  year  at  BC 
Law.  •  Amy  Lopes  married  James 
Molisse  July  1 3 .  Amy  works  for  State 
Street  Bank  in  Quincy  and  lives  in 
Weymouth.  •  Dan  Kolenda  married 
Kathy  Dhosi  in  September.  Dan  is  in 
a  management  training  program  with 
FordMotorCreditCo.  inTewksbury. 

•  Congratulations  to  Mike  Zicari 
who  has  announced  his  engagement 
to  Wendy  Londons.  They  will  be 
married  June  13  in  Rockville,  MD, 
and  plan  to  live  on  Long  Island.  Mike 
is  presendy  an  analyst  with  Solomon 
Brothers  in  New  York  City.  •  Heather 
McDermott  sends  her  best  to  all  and 
is  pleased  to  announce  her  engage- 
ment to  Ira  Shapiro.  They  will  be 
married  next  summer.  Heather 
teaches  special  education  elementary 
school  children  in  New  York  and  loves 
it.  •  Annette  Arras  and  Vince 
Flaherty  plan  a  June  wedding.  Vince 
is  an  auditor  for  John  Hancock  in 
Boston.  Annette  works  for  General 
Mills  as  a  sales  representative,  also  in 
the  Boston  area.  •  Julie  Lenehan  is 
teaching  kindergarten  inMelrose.  She 
has  recendy  become  engaged  to  fi- 


ancePat.  •  Mary  Chemesky  is  work- 
ing and  living  in  her  home  state  of 
Maryland  and  will  be  married  in  the 
early  part  of  1992.  •  After  three  years 
of  marriage,  Stacey  Chamberlain  and 
husband  Paul  are  expecting  their  first 
child  in  January:  Congratulations!  • 
Jennifer  Pollard,  a  graduate  of  BC's 
School  of  Nursing,  works  at  Boston's 
Children's  Hospital.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Mary  Beth  Sweeney  who 
was  appointed  a  commercial  markets 
account  executive  for  AT&T.  Mary 
Beth  works  in  Boston  and  resides  in 
Franklin.  •  Brian  Hellgeth  is  living 
in  Chicago  and  was  recendy  named 
assistant  VP  of  Brian  Financial  Ser- 
vices, Inc.,  a  mortgage  banking  com- 
pany outside  of  Chicago.  •  Larney 
Bisbano  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  is  an 
analyst/accountant  in  Chase 
Manhattan's  real  estate  department. 
Larney  is  pursuing  MBA  at  NYU's 
Stem  School  of  Business.  •  Tony 
Raza  also  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  works 
for  Chase's  corporate  controller  divi- 
sion. •  Kenny  "Q.""Forton  still  re- 
sides in  Manhattan  butpresendy  works 
for  J.P.  Morgan.  •  Jun  Medalla  and 
Eddie  Monaco  work  for  Fidelity  In- 
vestment Corp.  in  Boston  and  live 
with  John  Ratcliffe  and  Mike 
Michalisin.  •  Zandra  Sherrington 
passed  the  CPA  exam  after  gradua- 
tion and  has  been  working  for  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  in  Stamford,  CT,  for  a 
year.  •  Amy  AUegrezza,  a  fellow  CPA 
works  for  Price  Waterhouse  in  Bos- 
ton and  lives  in  Milford.  •  Marilyn 
McBride  is  working  for  AAA  in 
Rockland  while  awaiting  a  teaching 
opportunity.  •  Annmarie  Flanigan 
is  working  in  Portland,  ME,  as  a  para- 
legal at  the  law  firm  ofVerrill  &  Dana. 
•  Bernard  Gallagher  attends  George 
Washington  University  andspentthe 
summer  working  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  DC.  • 
Maureen  Appleyard  and  Julien 
Goulet  finished  up  with  the  JVC  and 
drove  cross-country,  arriving  home 
in  time  for  Hurricane  Bob.  •  Kudos  to 
Kristen  Gill  who  received  her 
master's  in  education  from  Lesley 
College  this  past  May.  •  Colleen 
Driscoll  is  back  from  Spain  after 
spending  a  year  there  earning  a 
master's  in  Spanish.  •  Minnie  Tse  is 
in  Camden,  NJ,  attending  medical 
school.  •  Kelly  Donovan  attends 
Catholic  University  Law  School  with 
Matt  Shea.  Both  are  in  their  second 
year.  •  Lisa  Buonpane  spent  the  sum- 
mer working  for  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  researching  for 
the  Department  of  Energy.  She  has 
one  more  semester  at  Berkeley  to 
finish  her  master's  in  operations  re- 
search. •  Congratulations  to  Rita 
Rodin  for  being  selected  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Law  Review  after  her 


first  year  at  St.  John's  Law  School  (we 
knew  you  could  do  it,  Irm!)  •  It  seems 
there  are  entrepreneurs  among  us: 
Brian  Westrick,  Thomas  Condon, 
and  Timothy  Shannon  have  started 
their  own  business,  BT&T,  in  Reston, 
VA.  They  provide  systems  support 
and  software  integration  to  law  firms. 
•  A  small  granite  bench  and  monu- 
ment have  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
Wallingford,  CT,  Public  Library  in 
memory  of  Patricia  Coyle,  one  of 
259  victims  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 
Funds  for  this  living  memorial  were 
raised  by  Tricia's  high  school  class- 
mates. •  Thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
continue  to  write  to  let  me  know  what 
you  and  our  classmates  are  doing. 
Keep  in  touch  and  Happy  Holidays! 
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Laura  Moorehead 
1 400  Wincanton  Drive 
Deerfield,  IL60015 
(312)945-5544 

Hello!  It  was  great  to  see  so  many 
people  from  our  class  at  Homecom- 
ing and  to  catch  up  on  news  from  the 
past  several  months!  Letters  from  all 
over!  •  I  received  a  great  postcard 
from  Fairbanks,  AK.  Roman  J. 
Uschak  has  been  working  as  as  assis- 
tant director  of  sports  information  at 
the  U.  Alaska  since  August  5.  •  Paul 
Knaysi  is  another  classmate  enduring 
a  long  winter  up  in  the  polar  region. 
Paul  is  in  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps, 
also  in  Alaska.  •  A  special  hello  to  all 
the  dedicated  volunteers  around  the 
country:  Denise  Pelletier  entered 
the  JVC  in  Buffalo,  NY,  serving  as  a 
paralegal  for  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services.  •  Maja-Lisa  Keane  has  also 
been  spending  the  year  in  the  JVC  out 
in  California.  •  Another  JVC  mem- 
ber working  in  the  northwestern 
United  States  is  Andrea  Vail  Utz. 
After  this  year,  she  hopes  to  begin 
graduate  studies  in  English  as  a  Sec- 
ond Language  (ESL).  •  Sarah  Lev 
joined  the  JVC  in  St.  Louis  working 
with  autistic  children.  She's  just  down 
the  road  from  Charlotte  Blinne  and 
Matt  Kadner  who  are  studying  law  at 
St.  Louis  University.  •  Other  "law- 
yers-to-be" include  TJ.  Walsh  and 
Joe  Hess,  who  are  both  attending 
Seton  Hall  Law  School.  •  European 
traveler  John  DiBartolo  spent  the 
summer  in  Sicily.  •  And  a  little  closer 
to  "home":  Fred  Mangano  has  been 
working  for  several  months  with  IDS 
as  a  financial  consultant  in  Boston.  • 
Also  in  Boston,  Todd  Gallant  started 
working  for  Gillette  in  August.  •  For 
those  of  you  whose  feet  are  killing 
you,  look  no  further.  BillMcMarron 
is  attending  the  Pennsylvania  College 


of  Podiatric  Medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  will  receive  his  degree  in  five 
years.  •  A  special  thanks  to  Peggy 
Morin  who  wrote  with  news  of  her- 
self and  others.  She  is  currendy  teach- 
ing first  grade  at  St.  John's  School  in 
Brunswick,  ME.  •  Maureen 
Blandino  is  attending  graduate  school 
atthe  University  ofMaryland.  •  Karen 
Kalokira  and  Susan  Berry  are  both 
teaching.  Karen  is  in  Delaware  and 
Susan  is  in  Tennessee.  •  Jen  Congeni 
is  teaching  first  grade  in  the  Maple 
Heights  School  District  near  her  home 
in  Rocky  River,  OH.  •  KC.  Cleary 
and  Dean  Tsouvalas  spent  their  third 
summer  in  a  row  directing  an  innova- 
tive six-week  drama  program  for  chil- 
dren in  Danvers.  Their  three  summer 
theater  programs  involve  children 
from  first  grade  through  high  school. 
•  Amy  Clark  is  a  recruitment  coordi- 
nator for  Lehman  Brothers  in  New 
York  City.  She  lives  in  Hoboken,  NJ, 
with  Carla  Ciarrocchi  who  is  work- 
ingforBloomingdales.  •Pete  Grimes 
is  working  in  sales  for  a  computer  firm 
in  Rochester,  NY.  •  Fred  Molfino 
had  a  great  summer  in  San  Francisco, 
roadtripping  down  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  see  his  former  roommate  John 
Desimone,  who  is  living  in  LA.  Fred 
accepted  a  position  with  Chubb  In- 
surance and  he  will  be  working  in 
New  Jersey  until  November.  •  Other 
Californians:  Lauren  Regan  and 
Janet  Prutzman  share  an  apartment 
in  San  Francisco.  They  are  both  cur- 
rendy working  as  nurses  at  the  UCSF 
Hospital,  along  with  Kathleen 
Forrester.  •  Frank  Evangelista  was 
seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  over  the  summer.  He  is  cur- 
rendy recovering  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Rehabilitation  Center  at  Newport 
Hospital,  1 1  Friendship  Street,  New- 
port, RI 02840-2299.  Let's  keep  him 
in  our  prayers  and  let  him  know  we 
are  thinking  of  him  in  his  struggle  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  •  Video  Year- 
book '9 1  producer  Kim  McCabe  says 
you  can  still  order  copies  at  (800)  476- 
5658.*  Dan  Rusk  attends  Albany  Law 
School  of  Union  University  in  New 
York.  •  Also  in  New  York,  J.J. 
Indelicato  is  in  graduate  school  at  St. 
John's  University.  •  Dawn  Cooper 
accepted  a  position  as  financial  insti- 
tution examiner  with  the  Federal 
Depositlnsurance  Corporation  at  the 
Boston  regional  office.  •  Mary 
Frances  Bateman  joined  the  faculty 
at  Wyoming  Seminary  College  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Kingston,  PA,  as  a 
history  intern.  She  will  also  assist  with 
field  hockey  coaching.  •  Ken 
DeStefano  spent  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer in  Hawaii  with  former  BC  room- 
mate Jeff  Fine.  •  Ken,  Allison  Trani 
and  I  are  sharing  an  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village  and  working  in 


Manhattan  this  year.  •  Please  keep 
the  letters  coming  to  my  permanent 
address  at  the  top  of  this  column.  I 
would  love  to  hear  from  more  of  you! 

Evening 
College 

JaneT.  Crimlisk  '74 

1  1  3  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

The  new  dean  of  the  Fairfield  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  is  Antonio 
Simoes  '67,  a  professor  of  bilingual 
education  at  New  York  University, 
who  is  currendy  in  Portugal  on  a 
Fullbright  Scholarship.  Congratula- 
tions, Dr.  Simoes.  •  Liz  Bankowski 
'71  recently  spoke  on  women  in  poli- 
tics to  members  and  guests  of 
Bratdeboro  branch,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  at  the 
Southeast  Regional  Library  in  Ver- 
mont. •  John  E.  Marston  '71  of 
Needham,  an  executive  VP  of  Boston 
Trade  Bank,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  corporators  of  Faulkner 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Congratulations, 
John.  •  To  many  people,  Barbara 
Brilliant  '74  of  Mashpee  is  known 
best  as  "Dear  Barbara,"  the  advice 
columnist  for  mature  adults.  Barbara 
also  writes  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  was  host 
on  NBC's  "Prime  Time,"  the  longest 
running  weekly  variety  show  for 
people  over  50.  •  Mello's  has  a  design 
onT-shirtsforyou!  It  is  located  at  113 
Ivy  Drive  in  Lancaster,  and  is  under 
the  ownership  of  William  Madden 
'81  and  John  O'Toole.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  either  Bill  or  John 
at  368-0553.  Good  luck,  Bill  andjohn. 
•  Michael  McNally  '85  of  South 
Boston  joined  The  Niles  Company  as 
a  commercial  broker.  Michael  is  a 
licensed  broker  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  a  licensed  builder  for  the  City 
of  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  •  David 
Bolaffi  '89  and  Cynthia  Bates  were 
married  on  September  1  in  New  York 
and  after  a  honeymoon  in  Hawaii,  will 
reside  in  San  Francisco.  •  Best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  the  following 
couples  who  were  married  recendy: 
Eileen  Stout  '87  and  Jeffrey  Clark; 
Kari  Witt  and  John  Sullivan  '81;  and 
Mary  Ann  Whelan  '91  and  Edward 
Bailter.  May  God  be  the  central  force 
in  your  marriages.  •  Prayers  and  con- 
dolences are  extended  to  the  families 
of Andrew  Trent'38,  Chris  Tosney 
'40,  Francis  Sheehan  '42,  Joseph 
Corny  '52,  Noreen  Flynn  '58,  and 
John  Shine  '72.  Rest  in  peace. 
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Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
Boston  College  McGuinn  Hall  22  1 A 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
(617)552-3265 

Denisc   Lardner  Carmody,  PhD 
Philosophy  70,  Professor  of  Religion 

at  U.  Tulsa,  has  published  The  Good 
Alliance,  a  collection  of  her  recent 
lectures  on  feminism,  religion,  and 
education.  •  John  D.  Cerio,  PhD 
CounselingPsychology '88,  has  joined 
the  Alfred  University  faculty  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  school  psychol- 
ogy. •  Rev.  James  W.  Clark,  MEd 
72,  Pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Parish  in  Pocasset,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Parish  in 
Orleans.  •  Thomas  J.  Conners, 
MEd,  '71,  has  been  named  Rhode 
Island  Disabled  Veteran  of  the  Year 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veteran's  Association.  •  Helia 
Da  Costa  Poremba,  MA  Romance 
Languages  -  Spanish  '9 1 ,  has  received 
the  King  Juan  Carlos  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  • 
Carolyn  Davis,  MEd,  Handicap  Edu- 
cation 73,  has  taken  over  as  the  new 
principal  of  the  Winthrop  School.  • 
Heather  C.  Dunn,  MA,  Higher  Edu- 
cation '89,  has  been  named  program 
coordinator  for  the  office  of  student 
activities  at  Stanford  University.  •  Sr. 
Margaret  Egan,  MEd,  Special  Edu- 
cation '69,  participated  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion national  forum  on  exemplar},' 
teaching  in  Washington  D.C.  this 
past  Spring.  •  Beverly  Gorvine,  MS 
Nursing  '69,  has  been  chosen  as  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Massachusetts  Or- 
ganization of  Nurse  Executives  and 
will  assume  the  presidency  in  luly, 
1992.  •  Rev.  Douglas  Haefner,  MEd 
Pastoral  Ministry  '90,  has  taken  over 
as  new  pastor  at  St.  Matthias  Parish  in 
Newjersey.  •  Dolores  Haritos,  DEd 
Nursing  '80,  was  recendy  recognized 
in  the  first  edition  of  IVho's  IFJo  of 
Nursing  Education.  •  Clement 
Kazlauskas,  MS  Organic  Chemistry 
'52,  a  retired  chemistry  professor  at 
King's  College  will  produce  a  hazard- 
ous materials  booklet  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Fire  Department.  •  The  Co- 
lumbia Scholastic  Press  Association 
recently  named  Joseph  LeBlanc, 
MAT  English  '82,  a  recipient  of  its 
1991  "Gold  Key"  award.  •  Dennis 
LeDrew,  MA  Counseling  Psychol- 
ogy '80,  has  been  appointed 
Woonsocket  Shelter  Community 
Action  Program's  new  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director.  •  Sr.  Muriel 
Lemoine,  SA.S.V.,  MA  Religious 
Education  77,  has  been  named  new 
provincial,  the  congregation's  high- 
est position  in  the  United  States.  • 
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Peircc  Junior  College's  Board  of 
Trustees  (Philadelphia  (has  appointed 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lendo,  PhD  Ed  Ad- 
ministration '83,  as  president  of  the 
institution.  •  Maria  Loehr,  PhD 
I  ligher  Education  '88,  President  of 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Ohio,  has 
been  awarded  the  YVVCA  Woman  of 
Professional  Excellence  Award.  •  Dr. 
Gloria  Lombard,  retired  after  25 
years  as  principal  at  Fox  Hill  School  in 
Burlington  but  will  continue  to  coor- 
dinate the  Lahey  Clinic  school  art 
program.  •  Mary  McTernan,  PhD 
Educ  Administration  '83,  received  the 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Education 
from  BC's  Alumni  Association.  • 
Catherine  Meade,  Ph D  History  72 , 
is  the  author  of  a  new  book:  My  Na- 
ture is  Fire,  Catherine  of  Siena  (New 
York;  Alba  House,  1991).  •  Don 
Milbier,  MEd  75,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Learning 
Disabilities  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut. •  Rena  Mirkin,  MA  Educ  Psy- 
chology '80,  was  appointed  the  new 
principal  at  Reading  Memorial  High 
School.  •  Rev.  FrederickJ.  Murphy, 
MA  Classics  '62,  has  been  appointed 
Rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  Administrator  of  Holy 
Trinity  Parish  in  Boston.  •  Sr.  Mary 
Agnes  O'Neil,  MS  Nursing  '59,  was 
appointed  as  provincial  assistant  for 
tbe  Daughters  of  Charity  of  the 
Northeast  Province.  •  Paula  Rayman, 
PhD  77,  with  a  $250,000  Sloan  grant 
received  by  Wellesley  College,  is 
working  on  a  two-year  study:  "Open- 
ing the  Doors:  Pathways  for  Women 
in  the  Sciences."  •  ULowell  science 
professor  Nicholas  Rencricca,  PhD 
Physiology  '67,  has  recendy  gradu- 
ated from  UMass  Medical  School  in 
Worcester  and  will  soon  begin  a  three 
year  residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
New  England  Deaconness  Hospital . 
•  John  W.  Ritchie,  MEd  Special  Ed 
'69,  has  been  promoted  to  full  profes- 
sor at  Jamestown  Community  Col- 
lege. •  The  Sag  Harbor  School  Board 
of  Education  in  New  York  has  named 
Dr.  Thomas  Roy,  PhD  Educ  Ad- 
ministration '80,  as  the  district's  new 
superintendent  of  schools.  •  Paul 
Gerard  Shaw,  OSA,  PhD  Educ  Ad- 
ministration '91,  has  been  selected  as 
the  new  VP  for  student  life  at 
Merrimac  College.  •  Paul  M. 
Sullivan,  MEd  Religious  Educ  75, 
was  recendy  named  pastor  to  St. 
Joseph's  Parish  in  Eastport  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  in  Pembroke.  • 
Roger  T.  Thurston,  DEd  Educ  Ad- 
ministration 79,  was  appointed  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Eastham.  • 
The  Lenox  School  Committee  has 
appointed  Bruce  M.  Walker,  DEd 
Educ  Administration  '88,  as  principal 
of  Lenox  Memorial  High  School. 
Ginny  Walker,  MS  Nursing  '81,  is 


the  Director  of  Nursing  Staff  Devel- 
opment at  St.  Mary's  I  lospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 

•  The  Canton  School  Committee  has 
selected  Patricia  Walsh,  MEd  Spe- 
cial Elem  Ed  '69,  as  new  administra- 
tor of  special  education.  •  Mother 
MaryJ.  Wasowski,  D.M.,  MA  Latin 
'56,  was  recently  elected  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Connecticut  CatholicConference. 

•  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
North  Shore,  Inc.  has  named  Karen 
Wheeler,  MS  Nursing  '90,  as  direc- 
torof  privatedutyservices.  •  Herbert 
A.  Wolfer,  PhD  Science  Educ  78, 
was  recendy  honored  with  the  1991 
Outstanding  Science  Educator  Award 
at  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alassachusetts  Association  of  Science 
Supervisors  in  Worcester. 

GSOM 

Nancy  Sandman  '85 
2  Lafayette  Cir. 
Wellesley,  MA  02 1  8 1 

Linda  Fenner  Zimmer  '67,  an  inde- 
pendent researcher,  was  featured  in 
Bank  Week  for  her  assessment  of  the 
electronic  banking  field.  Her  BC  the- 
sis entitled  "Toward  a  Checkless  So- 
ciety and  Its  Ramifications  on  the 
Commercial  Banking  Structure  of  the 
Future"  cited  the  potential  of  ATMs. 
Now  she  says  the  industry  has  gone 
too  far  afield.  Her  advice  to  bankers: 
get  back  to  basics.  •  Jack  Patterson 
71,  president  of  International  Supply 
Company  of  Cranston,  RI,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  England  Wholesalers  Asso- 
ciation, a  regional  trade  group  repre- 
senting wholesale  distributors  of 
plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
and  industrial  pipe  products.  •  An- 
thony G.  Tegnelia  74  has  been  pro- 
moted to  senior  VP  and  controller  of 
Ryder  Systems;  he  previously  served 
as  VP  and  controller.  •  Thomas  A. 
McCarthy  76  has  been  appointed 
group  director,  brand  planning  and 
promotions,  for  Phillip  Morris  LTSA 

•  Susan  Barrett  78  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  corporate  market- 
ing at  Union  (NJ)  Hospital.  John  S, 
O'Donnell  79  has  been  appointed 
assistant  VP  and  assistant  manager 
for  individual  life  and  health  at  Lib- 
erty Life  Assurance  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, a  subsidiary  of  Boston-based  Lib- 
erty Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

•  William  J.  Walsh  '80  has  been 
elected  senior  VP  of  The  One 
Bancorp,  which  has  headquarters  in 
Brockton;  he  will  continue  to  serve  as 
president,  CEO  and  director  of  the 
company's  Massachusetts  subsidiary, 
Southstate  Bank  for  Savings.  •  Paul 


Weinstein  '82  was  recently  elected 
VP  of  Life-Mate  Dynamics,  Inc.  • 
Philip  N.  Shapiro  '82,  CEO  for  die 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority (MWRA),  initiated  the 
agency's  inclusion  of  the  promise  of 
disclosure  in  its  prospectus,  earning  it 
the  1991  Service  Award  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Municipal 
Analysts.  •  George  Kiesewetter  '86 
has  joined  Converse  as  assistant  cat- 
egory manager  for  basketball;  previ- 
ously he  was  an  account  supervisor  at 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  in  New  York,  where 
he  worked  on  the  Etonic  golf  and 
athletic  shoe  accounts.  •  Nancy  J. 
Levenson  '89  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  in  the  tax  department  of  the 
Boston  office  of  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  specializing  in  mergers  and 
acquisitions  and  in  business  and  in- 
tangible asset  valuations. 

GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
256  Harvard  St. 
Wollaston,  MA  02170 
(617)328-5053 

Andy  Taylor  '90  moved  to  Roches- 
ter, NY.  He  is  a  family  social  worker 
at  the  Hillside  Children's  Center  in 
Rochester,  NY.  •  Gail  Folan  '89 
works  with  the  mentally  retarded  at 
North  Suffolk  Mental  Health  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Valerie  A.  Wedge  '89  is  direc- 
tor of  agency  development  and  clini- 
cian at  the  Community  Treatment 
Complex,  Inc.  in  Worcester.  •  Alexis 
J.  Silver  '89  is  a  clinical  social  worker 
at  Lake  Hospital  in  Lakeworth,  FL.  • 
Margaret  D.  Brown  '89  is  a  thera- 
pist/consultant at  Family  Institute  of 
Maine  in  Portland.  •  Joan  D. 
McDermott  Clowes  '89  is  a  social 
worker/psychotherapist  atBoundaries 
Therapy  Center  in  Acton.  This  agency 
is  a  private  group  practice.  •  Sr. 
Lorraine  Bemier,  RGS,  '88  now 
works  for  the  Metro-West  office  of 
Catholic  Charities.  She  is  program 
director  of  a  transitional  housing  pro- 
gram in  Newton  for  homeless  fami- 
lies, with  a  focus  on  substance  abuse. 
•  Teresine  M.  Glaser  '87,  a  member 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Dubuque,  IA  now  works  as  director 
of  social  work  at  Glen  Ridge  Nursing 
Home  in  Maiden  while  pursuing  her 
studies  as  an  extern  at  Greater  Lynn 
Community  Mental  Health.  • 
Priscilla  A.  Bellerose  '87  is  program 
director  of  Family  Youth  Services  in 
Hyannis.  •  Shawna  Velia  Carboni 
'87  has  completed  her  fellowship  at 
Cambridge  Hospital  in  child  psychia- 
try. She  is  in  private  practice  in 
Brighton.  •  Laura  B.  Angell  '87  is 
now  a  social  worker  at  Longview 


Farms  in  Waltham.  •  Kim  Marie 
Nicols  '86  is  case  manager,  Boston 
region,  for  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of 
Hearing.  •  Yvonne  Nelson  Langley 
'86  is  program  developer  for  The 
Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund  of  Florida 
in  Tallahassee,  FL.  •  Stephanie  P. 
Morgan  '84  is  staff  psychologist  at 
the  Boston  Evening  Clinic  in  Boston. 
Stephanie  was  graduate  speaker  at  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Professional 
Psychology  in  1989.  •  John  H. 
Beagan,  Jr.  '82  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  in  the  information  technol- 
ogy audit  services  practice  in  the  Bos- 
ton office  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 
John  resides  in  Watertown  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.  •  Nancy  G. 
Reffsin  '82  is  supervisor,  mental 
health  component,  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment Center  in  Sarasota,  FL. 
•  Sr.  Joanne  Donovan  '80  is  director 
of  Nazareth  group  home  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  •  Nancy  E.  Hoort  '80  is  a 
therapist  for  the  MSPCC  Family 
Counseling  Clinic  in  Braintree.  • 
Thomas  M.  Dallamora  79  is  a  clini- 
cal social  worker  for  Fresh  Pond  Men- 
tal Health  in  Cambridge.  •  Deborah 
J.  Urbelis  '79  is  a  social  worker  with 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Medical  East 
in  Methuen.  •  Mildred  McCarthy 
'78  is  chief  social  worker  with  the 
New  England  Medical  Center  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Sonia  T.  Pinnock  '78  is  direc- 
tor of  family  and  adult  services  for  the 
Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center  in 
Dorchester.  •  Rosemarie  O'Brien 
DeRosa  '75  just  gave  birth  to  her 
second  child,  Paul  Anthony,  in  Au- 
gust. She  continues  to  work  as  a  school 
social  worker  with  the  Norwood  pub- 
lic schools.  •  Barbara  Tortorella 
Coyne  '72  is  now  in  private  practice 
in  Cohasset.  •  Barbara  Lockwood 
Seghezzi'73  continues  to  work  at  the 
V.A.  Medical  Center  in  Brockton.  • 
Jean  A.  Labutis,  Esq.  '7 1  graduated 
from  UConn  Law  in  1977.  She  is 
administrator  and  house  counsel  at 
Hungerford  Hospital  in  Torrington, 
CT.  •  Robert  L.  Marot  '60  is  mar- 
riage and  family  counselor  at  Profes- 
sional Counseling  Service  in  Taunton. 
His  daughter  Linda  Marot  '86  has 
joined  his  practice.  •  The  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Greater  Springfield, 
Inc.  merged  with  the  United  Way  of 
Pioneer  Valley,  Inc.  into  the  Com- 
munity United  Way  of  Pioneer  Val- 
ley, Inc.  Robert  J.  Van  Wart  '51  is 
the  executive  VP. 
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Msgr.  Llewellyn  D.  Chadbourne  EX  '25,  Boston,  8/17 

William  A.  Duffy  '26,  Salem,  8/5 

Rev.  Daniel  F.  Dunn  '26,  Dorchester,  6/28 

Joseph  P.  Murphy  '26,  Metairie,  LA  4/15 

Francis  A.  Riha  '26,  Roslindale,  6/30 

William  H.  MarneU  '27,  North  Quincy,  7/13 

Edward  C.  Becherer  '28,  Duxbury,  6/17 

Donald  B.  MacDonald  '29,  ga&s  '30, 

Lawrence,  NY,  5/26 
Msgr.  Timothy  P.  O'Connell,  EX  '29,  Worcester,  6/28 
William  L.  McDonald  '30,  GA&S  '32,  Bedford,  NH,  8/2 
Joseph  E.  Welch  '30,  Lowell,  9/1/90 
John  Buder  '31,  Wakefield,  6/19 
William  M  Carr,  MD  '3 1,  Whitman,  6/23 
John  V.  Callahan  '32,  Yarmouth  Port,  6/30 
Sr.  Anita  Margaret  Dwyer,  EVE  '32,  GA&S  '38, 

Halifax,  NS,  Canada,  1/26 
George  E.  Sullivan,  MD  '32,  Farmington,  ME,  7/24 
John  M.  Teehan  '32,  Roslindale,  7/25 
Francis  D.  Branca,  Esq.  '34,  LAW  '37,  Milton,  7/18 
Stanley  E.  Macora,  Esq.,  LAW  '34,  Clinton,  6/1 
Robert  F.  Ott,  MD  '34,  GSSW  '38,  Centerville,  11/10/90 
David  C.  Couhig  '35,  Lunenburg,  6/2 
Paschal  J.  Dimasi  '36,  Canton,  6/26 
Edward  L.  Firzmaurice  '36,  GA&S  '43,  Milton,  6/16 
Thomas  F.  Morris,  EX  '36,  Milton,  7/5 
John  J.  Burgess,  Esq.  '37,  West  Roxbury,  6/15 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Fayne  SJ  '37,  Portland,  ME,  7/6 
Harvey  L.  Morash,  Esq.,  LAW  '37,  E.  Poultney,  VT,  8/9 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  O'Leary  '37,  Boston,  7/12 
Samuel  S.  Angoff,  Esq.,  LAW  '38,  Newton  Center,  8/2 1 
Arthur  F.  Buckley,  MD  '38,  South  Dartmouth,  7/2 
Sr.  Marie  Coderre,  GA&S  '38,  Hudson,  NH,  6/22 
Andrew  J.  Trent,  EVE  '38,  Washington,  DC,  6/17 
Joseph  A.  Galvin,  EX  '39,  Scituate,  8/9 
Anna  M.  Leveille,  GA&S  '39,  Tampa,  FL,  6/28 
Francis  B.  Lord  '39,  Waltham,  7/2 1 
ThaddeusJ.  Walsh  '39,  Dorchester,  7/15 
Charles  E.  Green  '40,  Randolph,  6/14 
Henry  E.  Schmidt  '40,  Centerville,  10/4 
Christopher  J.  Tosney,  EVE  '40,  Hanover,  7/13 
Sr.  Gertrude  Marie  O'Doherty,  eve  '41,  GA&S  '46, 

Plain  ville 
Rev.  Vincent  A.  Jakul,  ex  '41,  '49,  Lowell,  7/31 
Daniel  P.  Collins,  EX  '42,  Greensboro,  NC,  8/11 
John  J.  Glennon  '42,  Plymouth,  6/1 1 
Rev.  Paul  V.  Harrington  '42,  Cambridge,  6/8 
Robert  J.  Noonan  '42,  Portland,  ME,  8/25 
Felix  A.  Sweeney,  MD  '44,  Chelmsford,  6/5 
John  J.  Connolly,  Jr.  '45,  Marstons  Mills,  8/22 
Alexander  R  Sutton,  Esq.,  LAW  '47,  Scituate,  8/19 
Sr.  Elizabeth  Cavanaugh  RSCJ  GA&S  '48, 

Albany,  NY,  7/28 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Barnea,  law  '49,  Portsmouth,  NH,  7/26 
Sr.  Josephina  Concannon  CSJ,  GA&S  '49,  '57, 

Framingham,  7/9 
James  H.  Buckley,  Jr.,  GA&S  '50,  Springfield,  8/22 
John  Pratt  '50,  San  Juan,  PR,  6/21 


Harold  J.  Fagan  '51,  Springfield,  IL,  8/14 

Sr.  Mary  Quinn,  GA&S  '51,  Orange,  CT,  7/3 1 

Peter  J.  Zaccagnino,  Esq.,  law  '5 1,  Hartford,  CT,  6/26 

Donald  J.  Bemis  '52,  Swampscott,  6/1 1 

Rev.  Arthur  G.  Kehoe  SJ,  GA&S  '52,  Auriesville,  NY,  5/7 

Harvey  E.  Lussier,  Esq.,  LAW  '52,  W.  Springfield,  7/12 

Paul  J.  Magno  '52,  Rockville,  MD,  5/25 

Duane  F.  O'Doherty  '53,  Wellesley,  8/9 

Paul  F.  Printon,  Esq.,  '53,  LAW  '56,  Greenwich,  CT,  5/20 

David  L.  Bolger,  Esq.,  '54 ,  Adantic  Beach,  NC,  5/13 

Paul  C.  Doherty  '54,  Holyoke,  7/1 

John  E.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  LAW  '54,  South  Portland,  ME,  5/20 

Zita  M.  Joyal,  gnur  '54,  Danvers,  5/24 

William  J.  Kasper  '54,  Waltham,  8/3 1 

Paul  R  Keefe  '55,  Quincy,  7/24 

Elizabeth  Denney  Kirby  '55,  Mddletown,  RI,  6/28 

Sr.  Mary  Therese  S.  Dagle,  gnur  '56,  Holyoke,  8/8 

Sr.  M.  Geneveva  Beaton  CSJ,  GA&S  '57,  Framingham,  7/24 

Richard  F.  Blute  '57,  Milton,  6/8 

Noreen  Mason  Flynn,  eve  '58,  Hanover,  6/22 

Guy  C.  Grimaldi  '58,  Chelsea,  7/28 

Henry  G.  Garten,  law  '59,  Topsfield,  7/18 

Earl  J.  Dalton  '60,  Westwood,  7/26 

Robert  L.  Dennehy  '60,  Brighton,  12/13/90 

Stephen  G.  Morrison,  Jr.,  '60,  Hooksett,  NH,  8/1 

Charles  M.  Caputo  '61,  Mlton,  6/4 

Sr.  Mary  Gonzaga  O'Grady,  GA&S  '61,  E.  Greenwich,  RI,  7/2 

Sr.  Germaine  Rioux  SSJ,  GA&S  '61,  Holyoke,  7/7 

Evelyn  Ammerman  Kinsey  '62,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL,  7/2 

Carol  Pattavini  Caceres  '63,  GA&S  '75,  Lawrence,  6/18 

Philip  R  Gannon  '64,  West  Newton,  8/25 

Robert  J.  Silbemagel  '64,  GA&S  '66,  North  Salem,  NY,  5/12 

Kenneth  A.  Turner  '65,  West  Bridgewater,  5/20 

Paul  M.  Zanotti,  EVE  '65,  '68,  South  Weymouth,  7/11 

Joseph  M.  Connelly,  GSOM  '67,  Alexandria,  VA  5/15 

Daniel  J.  Garvey,  EVE  '67,  Natick,  7/20 

John  T.  Mahoney,  EVE  '68,  Pembroke,  7/17 

John  M.  McCarthy  '68,  Springfield,  6/22 

William  E.  Rohan,  Esq.,  LAW  '68,  South  Hadley,  7/7 

Rev.  Paul  T.  Walsh,  ga&s  '69,  Mlton,  7/26 

Barbara  R  Bodkin,  GA&S  '70,  East  Freetown,  6/24 

Kevin  E.Jennings  '70,  Somerville,  7/4 

John  F.  Shine,  EVE  '72, 6/2,  West  Roxbury,  6/2 

Joseph  A.  Conry,  EVE  '75,  Needham,  6/15 

Bro.  Frank  A.  Russell,  GA&S  '75,  Westwood,  6/19 

David  G.  Hine  '77,  West  Haven,  CT,  7/22 

Malcolm  A.  Najarian,  Esq.  '77,  Rumford,  RI,  7/2 1 

Dominique  Passara  Haupert,  LAW  '78,  Littleton,  1/91 

Rosemary  Nardone,  EVE  78,  Aubumdale,  7/18 

Diana  M.  Detroia  '80,  Saugus,  8/3 

Mark  J.  Scarlett  '81,  Boston,  5/23 

Sarabeth  Harris,  GA&S  '82,  Sharon,  6/9 

Stephen  P.  Nidoh  '82,  Malibu,  CA  7/2 

Helen  T  Pedone,  GSSW  '82,  Worcester,  6/26 

Therese  C.  Petto,  eve  '82,  Frederick,  MD,  8/6 

Michael  E.  Deluca,  MD  '86,  Emporia,  VA  7/14 

Thomas  Michael  Smith  '91,  Westwood 
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The  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
Visa  Gold  and  Preferred  Visa 


Carry  the  Card 
That  Takes  You  to  New  Heights 


Reputable  Credentials       Detailed  Curriculum 


You  need  a  credit  card  from  a  com- 
pany that's  available  on  your  time.  No 
matter  where  you  are,  no  matter  what 
the  time  of  day,  MBNA  America,  the 
sponsoring  credit  card  company,  is 
ready  to  serve  —  from  inquiries  re- 
garding statements  to  providing  ac- 
count balances. 

•  Toll-free  customer  satisfaction  all 
day  —  all  night 

•  Credit  line  increase  requests  an- 
swered in  one  hour 

•  Free  credit  card  registration  service 


Worldwide  acceptance  —  unlimited 
opportunities.  And  since  the  annual  fee 
is  waived  for  the  first  year,  you  can  try 
it  and  see  for  yourself  how  it  rates. 

•  No  annual  fee  for  the  first  year. 
Thereafter,  $40  for  Visa  Gold,  $20 
for  Preferred  Visa 

•  Competitive  fixed  APR:  just  17.9%. 
Pay  your  bill  in  full  and  enjoy  no  fi- 
nance charges  on  purchases 

•  Cash  advances  through  more  than 
60,000  CIRRUS®  cash  machines  and 
more  than  332,000  participating  fi- 
nancial institutions  worldwide 

•  Free  additional  cards  for  qualified 
family  members 


For  Boston 


The  Boston  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Visa  does  more  than  carry  the  BC 
name.  It  helps  carry  on  the  BC  tradi- 
tion. Each  time  you  use  the  Boston 
College  Visa,  MBNA  America  will  do- 
nate a  percentage  of  the  charge  to  the 
Alumni  Association's  scholarship  fund, 
at  no  cost  to  you. 

So  carry  the  card  that  takes  you  to  new 
heights,  and  helps  others  at  the 
Heights  as  well. 


-! 


Apply  for  Yours  Today 

Call  1-800-847-7378  ext.  2500 


